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CHAPTER I. 



<< Ou, gentle sleep !'^ thou art, indeed, << firigfated 
away,'' exclaimed Catharine Dunallan, after a night 
spent in vain efibrta to attain that repose which had 
seldom before deserted her, and to banish from her 
thoughts the idea of the approaching day. On that 
day she was, for the first time since her childhoodi 
to see her destined husband. He was her relation, 
though a distant one, and heir to her father's title, 
which descended only in the male line. To pre- 
serve this title, and the estates of both families undi- 
vided, had been equally the ambition of Catharine's 
father and of the father of her destined husband. 

Lord Dunalian had obtained a promise from his 
daughter, when very young, to agree to his wishes 
on Uhs subject She had Uien loved him with aD 
the ardour of nearly undivided affection, and would 
readily have promised any thing he had chosen to 
ask ; but as her understanding improved, and she 
found that in the society, limited as it was, in which' 
hot fiiHier permkted her to mix, she liked and dis- 
liked with almost equal warmth, she became ^aia- 
foUy awatw of the selfishness and Vnya^^^^^ hi\as3ci 
Aa/ indaced bim thus to aacn&ce, i^Qiteo^tii^ '^ 
wAofe bappiaesa of bis only child to \»b oNm «»^ 
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tious views ; and she looked forward with dread to 
an event which would unite her for ever to a being 
she might detest ; yet she loved her father so ten- 
derly, that it was painful to her to indulge a thought 
injurious to him. The evil day, too, had always 
seemed at a distance, for the young Dunallan had 
been long abroad, and, during wars and revolutions, 
had found means to travel through countries where 
few peaceful travellers had dared to venture. His 
love for this wandering life had seemed to increase ; 
and Catharine, who knew that his father had ob- 
tained a similar promise from him, to that which she 
had given to Lord Dunallan, suspected in secret, 
that repugnance to this unchosen marriage was the 
cause of his banishing himself from his country. 
At last, however, his father was taken dangerously 
•iU. Dunallan was written for-— instantly hurried 
liome, and arrived in time to soothe the last hours 
of his parent* 

Lord DunaUan wrote to his young relative on the 
death of his father, and soon reeeivej} an answer to 
his letter, which concluded thus : 

*' My &Aher's last jnomeats were disturbed by his 
lEBxiely for the completioa of a scheme formed by 
your Lordship and Inmself, to unite the title and for- 
tunes of oitir famiUes. He informed me that Miss 
jSwiallan had consented to this anion of interests. 
^ged by him at such a moment, I could have no 
jdMHoe. In six itionths, therefore, if I live, I shall 
jsave the honour of waiting on yonr Lordship, 
wtierever you choose, to fulfil my part of the en- 
gagement." 

Lord Dunallan was extremely displeased with this 

kitten His pride and affection for his daughter had 

inmost liiumphed over his love of family — but old 

ideas Boon returned-— it was *m YiuioaJi iwtoa^n V^ 

^fi^isely reooUectedy particularly \ii yoxAVy^^ ^«^«^\«a 
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what was easily obtained. He determined to seem 
less anxious about this first wish of his heart, and 
then Dunallan would see its advantages. He did 
not write to him again for some time, then hoped, 
he said, soon to see his young relation, he flattered 
himself he might call him his young friend ; but let 
him come as a friend and relation : his daughter 
was his companion and solace. The thought of se- 
paration was so painful, he wished he could forget it 
for ever. i 

To this letter he received no answer till within a 
few days of the expiration of the six months, when 
Dunallan announced his intention of waiting on Lord 
Dunallan early in the ensuing week : and requested 
in gentler terms than formerly, though still cold, 
that in a few weeks Miss Dunallan might be per- 
mitted to return with him to Ammore ; or that be 
might be informed of her wishes, which he . should 
feel himself bound to acquiesce in if possible. 
*^ Business of importance,'' added he, ^< calls me to 
London, perhaps abroad, and possibly for years. 
Wherever duty may call me, however, I beg Miss 
Dunallan may be assured, that the choice of her 
own residence shall only requke the sanction of her 
£uher to secure my assent." 

It would be vain to attempt describing the state of 
Catharine's feelings during the few days which inter- 
vened between that on which her father gave her 
this letter to read, and the morning of the day on 
which Dunallan was expected. 

'^ My dreams of happiness have passed away for 
ever," thought she, as she slowly dressed ; then, 
throwing open the window to breathe the freshness 
of the morning, she, for a time, forgot all her ^efa 
while gazing at the sceae before her. TV\^ bmhYaAi 
jmtrismh She bad seldom seen its fiTalTO}%\»«^^xe% 
aadjbff woods, tbo distant moiintains^ " '^^^ ~"*" 

1* 
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lake, appeared more than usually beautiful. Almost 
unconscious of existence, she watched the brighten- 
ing scene, till at last recalled to herself by some one 
soflly entering her apartment. She turned round. 
« My Elizabeth ! how kind ! but this is too early. 
Tou cannot have recovered from the fatigues of yes- 
terday." 

Her cousin assured her she was perfectly recover- 
ed ; and, having heard her window opened, she sus- 
pected that sleep had equally forsaken both. " And 
you know, dear Catharine," added she, <' you pro- 
mised if I would go quietly to bed last night, you 
would satisfy my curiosity completely this morning ; 
60 now, we shall have two hours to converse about 
every thing before a creature is awake." 

" Oh ! Elizabeth, every thing I have to converse 
about is disagreeable. I cannot find an idea to rest 
upon that is not painful. Even that scene, (point- 
ing from the window,) even that is painful, for it re- 
minds me of the cause of my being obliged to be- 
come for ever the companion of a man who regards 
our union with repugnance ; whdse affections are 
probably possessed by another ; and whose character, 
«ven if that is not the case, is just what I detest. 
Oh ! that I could give him those woods and fields 
without myself, I should find tiature beautiful any 
where were I only free ; and how many thousand 
times more valuable should I esteem the heart which 
I could win,' were I a portionless girl." 

Elizabeth sighed, but remained silent for a mo- 
ment. " Tell me, dear Catharine," said she, " why 
IB Mr. Dunallan's character so disagreeable to you 1 
and why did you never mention this in your late let- 
ters to me?" 
'* Becauae^-"^^ I cannot very well iett why. There 
^BfjtM a aometbing in aU 1 hem ^C Yam «b»X\ ^\%- 
^*dt tou know, EliaBahetti, of Ito \^l«tB\«i voaxs 
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to my father — so stiff, so formal, and cold. I thought 
them quite insulting." 

<«Itis plain," replied Elizabeth, « that be feels 
himself forced to marry, and that he spurns this force 
upon his inclinations ; but, dear Catharine, I do not 
feel Tery anxious about this. When he sees and 
knows you, he will love his father's memory for the 
very thing he now most revolts at." 

** Dear Elizabeth, has my father been tutoring 
yott ? Tou use his very words ; and when you use 
them, I will say they are very foolish. Can you 
think that a man who has been travelling all over 
Europe—- in France, Italy, Poland, in short, where- 
ever agreeable women are to be met with — will find 
a simple country girl, who has scarcely ever asso- 
ciated with any but neighbours as simple as herself, 
so irresistibly cbarming ? Particularly, too, when that 
girl is so prejudiced against him, that any agreeable 
qualities she may have will be invisible ; for, you 
know, my face lE^ays all my feelings 1" 

*^ I know, mf dear Catharine, that this very ex- 
pfessiveness of countenance, which makes you un- 
able to conceal any thing, is the very charm which I 
think irresistible. **. 

*^ Particularly when my face will 8B.fy ' Mr. Du- 
aUan, you are hati&ful to me, and have been so for 
years.' " 

** But tell me wjiy he is so hateful to you ? and why 
have you been so sScret with me on this subject 1" 

<< Well, I will ; but I have so much to tell you [ 
do not know.where^'to begin. I am sure, however, 
' you will feel as I do when you know all. You re- 
member when I was a child, and he a boy about 
fourteen, that he then disliked me, an& we ^^dxt^^^ 

^^Bat, Catbarine, you surely cannot vWo'qv ^o^aw^ 
^ he prejudiced by what passed tiiea : yoia^ «^ «?^ 
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edf self-willed, domineering litde girl; and he a 
thoughtless, rambling boy." 

** Never thoughtless, Elizabeth ; always solemn 
and considerate, even then. I do not, however, 
ferm my opinion of him on such trifling grounds. I 
only remind you of this, to show you that naturally we 
do not suit each other; for even children discover what 
is agreeable to them in other children. Think what you 
choose about that, however, I have enough besides 
to tell you. I ought to begin, I believe, by inform* 
ing you that he professes l^ing extremely religious, 
much more so than other people, and is very 
gloomy and strict. He is called the * Saint of Am- 
more,' by the gentlemen of his own county. You 
shall judge whether his actions are quite consistent 
with these pretensions. You know, I believe, how 
uncommonly tender his father's affection was for 
him ; yet nothing would prevail on Dunailan to re- 
main at home. I myself heard the old gentleman 
say, that he had entreated him only to name his 
wishes, and that he would consent to them. He 
offered him his largest estate or both estates, while 
he himself should only retain a moderate annuity ; 
but not all this eagerness for his society, in his only 
surviving parent, could induce this cold and self- 
willed ^ing to remain, even for a few months in the 
year^at home ; and yet he made a disgusting parade 
of visiting prisons, relieving distress, and represent- 
ing to the different authorities wherever he went, 
the defects and abuses which he detected ; while 
his father, in bad health and retirement, was left to 
the eve of mercenaries." 

<< Wun^eful hypocrisy !" exclaimed Elizabeth. 

<( T Aave heard of his benevolence and charities ; 

^if^ his kindoess to myself when a child^ and ill 

^^ff^^d by yoaSr governess, had Ta\heY\ta^Tea&^^ m^ 

o bis favour^ hni this trait ia Ws c\iMWi^TK*>a Vo.^^^ 



*<I have more to tell yoa, my dear Efeabdtli. 
After his father's death, Danallan dismissed eveiy 
servant in the house, some of tiiiom had lived with 
old Mr. Dunallan for more than twenty yeans, and 
did not give the smaHest present or reward, to any 
of thetn, excepting to a very young and pretty girl, 
who had only been a few weeks in the house, to 
whom he gave money, and with it, hyt>ocritical be- 
ing, a Bible l^ 

*^ Shocking ! but how do you know all thits t'' 

**^ From the young girl herself. She came all the 
way from her father's cottage at Ammore, to ask 
fine to take her into my service ; and very wisely 
thought that these proofs of Dnnalkin's partiality 
would recommend her to me, as, she said, she knew 
n^ ^ Ladyship ' was going to be married to Mr. 
Dunallan." 

** And what is become of her V* 

'^Imanediately sent her back to her father. I 
dreaded extreAiely that Dunallan shemld suppose 
I was making any inquiries respecting him; for 
ffiOagh i must feel interested in all I hear of hhn, 
I have never sought for any information. AH I 
have heard has been by accident, except his opinion 
of myselii which I believe, was purposely lef^ for me 
to fead, by our acquaintance Mre. Lennok." ^ 

'< Mrs, Lennox! you surdy know how to appre- 
ciate any thing she says." 

<* Oh, certainly I do : but this letter was address* 
ed to lier son, and was from Dunallan hhnself." 

^< But Mrs. Lennox would do any thing, my dear 
Catharine, to break off your marriage, in the hope 
that you might be won by thecbonns of her stupid 
Geoi^." 

*< Yes; but George is vely diffiefrent feotaYaa mc>- 
iber, aadhasDo preference lor me. IVuftOW 'to*^^ 
^m^oged to another, and this letter was tVe tn»«» ^ 
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puttiiig me in possession of his secret. About two 
years since, idien I was on a visit at Mrs. Lennox's, 
she gave me a book which I had wished to read. In 
this book I found folded, and laid in, as if for a maik, 
a sheet of written paper. I had seen the book lying 
in the breakfast parlour, and it never occurred to me 
that it could be any thing but a quotation from it : 
an^ as I read, I supposed it a character depicted for 
the use, or rather warning of young ladies « to whom 
the book was addressed. I almost remember the 
words, I have thought so oflen of them since. It 
began thus, — < She was, when a child, violent and 
self willed ; careless of all around her if she attain- 
ed her own object. Unchecked by any one, her 
fiuilts, fit>m all I hear, are strengthened with her 
years : and now she is the opposite of what, in my eyeS| 
is lovely, or loveable in woman. I allow, my friend^ 
that when joined to feminine softness, talents in wo- 
men are very desirable, and greatly increase their 
power of charming ; but without tnat softness, they 
are very disagreeable to me : in short, I see, and 
thank you for the kindness of your intentions, but ' I 
cannot feel reconciled to my proposed union with 
Miss Dunallan.' Here my dear Elizabeth, I stopped, 
as I perceived I had by mistake been reading a letter 
from— —-it was easy to guess whom. I immediately 
went in search of Mrs. Lennox, and said I had in- 
advertently read a letter addressed t6 her son. Be- 
fore she could possibly have seen what I held in my 
hand, she exclaimed, < Oh ! what have I done ! You 
have found Mr. Dunallan's letter to George. What 
shall I do ! George will never forgive me.' George 
fortunately entered the room at that moment, and as 
I saw Mrs. Lennox was merely affecting to dread 
ber Bon^a diapleaBure, I told him of my mistake, 
ebowed him ivhat I had read, andad»uxQ^>DAm^ ^V^ 
Ji^^jr appeared distressed at my ViviVci% ^^^^ ^ 
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chafacter of mjrself, that I thought it fortunate I had, 
as I might correct tiie faults imputed to me. George 
took an early opportunity of imparting to me hia own 
▼lews and wishes. He saw his mother's plans for 
hSoBf and dreaded that I might suspect he had entered 
into them. I have felt as a sister for George ever 
since that day : but I must not now spend time in 
talking of him. Tell me, Elizabeth, do you think it 
possible for me to look forward to a connexion for 
life with this man without dread ?" 
. Elisabeth shook her head, but remained silent. 
<< I believe," continued Catharine, '^you agree 
with me in thinking what I have already told you, 
sufficient to take away all hopes of happiness from 
such an union : yet this is not all. I have described 
him as a son. and as a master ; I have still to make 
yoo acquainted with him as a fiiend and a brother, 
xoa have met with Mr. Clanmar. Tou know that 
he and Dunallan were educated together when boys. 
They afterwards travelled together in Holland, Ger- 
many, and other countries. Tou have heard that 
Mr. Clanmar, to the inexpressible grief of his friends, 
brought home a young German lady as his wife, 
whose character sufiered extremely from the suspi- 
cious circumstances attending her marriage : in 
shorty had her first child lived, his legitimacy might 
have been disputed ; and this marriage was brought 
about, the Clanmars say, by Dunallan, whose in- 
fluence over young Clanmar was then unbounded. 
The young lady is singularly interesting, and was a 
mere child at the time of her marriage ; so the 
poor Clanmars are now, in some degree, reconciled 
to it : but they openly declare they can never regard 
Mr. Dunallan but as the most detestable cC Vi^^^ 
crites; in short, there is something viotae ^^xlX 
iaowia this story ^ at least there are die^iiSviX. «oa^ 
incioas. Yomg Cl^nroar, who is uavv^taeW^ ^ 
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teemed as one of the most amiable tempered mea lu 
the world, and indeed as very pecfect in every way^ 
never mentions Dunallan's name ; and though for- 
merly so devotedly atti^^hed to him, they now have 
no intercourse whatever." 

<< Dear Catharine !" exclaimed Elizabeth, '< ia it 
possible Lord Dunallan knows all this, and yet can 
suffer you to be united to this man !" 

'' Yes, my own Elizabeth, my father knows k aU ; 
but he hates the Clanmars, who have always oppos« 
ed him in the county, and supposes they have exag- 
gerated these stories. I fear, however, they are too 
true ; for I can see no reason for people, so remark- 
able for pride of birth as they are, choosing to ex- 
a|;gerate stories which are disgraceful to the wife of 
him, who will soon be the representative of th^ 
boasted family. But now, my Elizabeth, I shall 
tell you the history of his only sister, as we may 
be interrupted. She has been dead, you know, about 
two years, and left two children. She was older 
than Dunallauj and before he left Oxford, had, with 
her father's consent, married a young Englishman of 
family and fortune. It was on Dunallan's quitting 
Oxford, that he first showed his dislike to living at 
home ; and he spent much of his time in Engknd 
at the. house of his brother-in-law, Mr. Harcout. 
For some time Mr. ELarcourt continued one of the 
gayest and most fashionable men about London, 
but he gamed so deeply, that he very soon ruined 
his fortune. Dunallan went abroad in less than two 
years after leaving Oxford, and remained absent, un- 
til called to England by Harcourt's entreaties, whose 
creditors had become very troublesome. He so ar- 
ranged matters, that Harcourt was permitted to ac- 
cept of an appointment in India ; but ever cold and 
uoieeliag, be compelled bia uQloiUMQaXe «aX.«t Ns» ^ks^ 
Miaia ib t/Uscountiy^ though ftei^%xa\\Qi^ 
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uofbitunate but still beloved Harcourt almost de- 
prived her of existence. Dunallan's command of 
fortune, however, made him all powerful. Harcourt 
himself entreated his wife to remain. She died two 
years afterwards of a broken heart Her children 
are with Dunallan, or rather with an aunt of his, 
whom he has got to superintend his domestic con* 
cems, including me, I suppose. And now, Eliza- 
beth, you know his character, tell me, my real 
fiiend, what do you think I ought to do ? I have 
given my promise to my father ; I cannot retract it : 
but if I could delay — if I could induce Mr. DunaUan 
to give up his pursuit. He has the worst opinion of 
me. What can I do 1" 

Elizabeth continued silent for a few moments, 
'dien asked her friend whether she thought it quite 
impossible to change her father's wishes. 

*^ Quite so, my Elizabeth. Ah, if you knew the 
various means I have tried in vain. ( ought not to 
wish it,'' added she, rising, bursting into tears ; '< I 
bav^ had many happy years from his kindness ; I 
ought not to repine at sacrificing the rest of my life 
to him." 

** Allow me to speak on the subject to Mr. Dunal- 
laii when he arrives «" said Elizabeth. 

** But would that be fulfilling my promise to my 
fttber t No, no ; I must go on. Come here, my 
Elizabeth : look at those woods ; look at those dis- 
tant meuntains, and those soft hills still nearer. Look 
at that smooth lake as it reflects its surrounding sce- 
nery, and tell me what you feel/' 

Elizabeth gazed with admiration at the glorious 
scene before her, and then replied, <* 1 feel, Catha- 
rinei that I could never be very unhappy vnAck xoXxn^ 
voand tne so sweet, so sublimely \>ea\]AciSn\ «sx^ 
Booibiag; unless I had lost for ever sotD»\iAoW 
tfi^f, with whom I had enjoyed its c\xextD»% ' 
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was, by some insurmountable obstacle, separated 
from such a friend. I have feared to ask the ques* i 
tion, Catharine ; but there is no separation in your 
case, I fervently pray, which makes an union with 
Dunallan so dreadful to you." 

** No, my dear Elizabeth ; you yourself are the 
dearest friend I have in the world ; and you, I hope, 
will be more with me than you have of late been* 
My father has watched over my happiness in this 
respect* In the limited circle in which he has allow- 
ed me to mix, there is no one for whom I feel a pre- 
ference: and I agree with you in thinking, that 
while I have a heart to feel, and while nature and 
my friend are lefl to mc, I cannot be quite unhappy. 
Whatever happens, however, life is not a long affiur 
with any of us ; particularly the miserable," added 
she, her eyes again filling with tears. 

Elizabeth threw her arms around her friend, and 
wept with her, but could find no subject of consola- 
tion. 

<< Who is this aunt of Dunallan's 1" asked she 
at length. 

*< She is the most unfortunate human creature I 
ever heard of," replied Catharine, << she has lost her 
husband, and her whole family of six children. She 
is talked of as a good sort of woman, but a reli- 
gious enthusiast. I suppose, poor soul, her misfor- 
tunes have afiected her understanding, and I &el 
that I ought to pity her ; — ^yet what a companioal 
Dunallan is equally gloomy and enthusiastic. Ok.i 
my father, what a cruel choice ! As he says of b», 
he is the complete opposite of what I could ever 
find it possible to love. But here comes Martin, 
and I must bid adieu to this subject. My heart 
/ee/s relieved by conversing with -yoxi, vx^ own Eli- 
z^betb ; but perhaps if I am not to a.p'^^QX nwj ^bbbt 
oappyto my father, it will be necesasa^ \o w^>a.m 

^^c/re wcA softening intercouTse.'' 
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Elizabeth agreed ; and embracing each other, as 
if in giving up this soothing confidence, they had 
given up their last consolation, Elizabeth lefl her 
young friend with the wondering Martin, who had 
come earlier than usual to call her lady on this event- 
fill day. 

Martin had suspected, however, that Mr. Dunal- 
lan's arrival was no cause of joy to her youi% mis- 
tress. Catharine's early rising, and the tears in her 
ejeUf confirmed her suspicions, and made her less un- 
willing to agree to her lady's determination to wear 
a very plain morning dress. 

Ca^arine had no desire to please Mr. Dunallan. 
If she could have concealed her face, or deprived it 
of the power of expression, she would have been 
more satisfied. She had an additional cause of un- 
easiness in the numerous spectators who must wit- 
ness her feelings. Lord Dunallan, from a dread of 
his daughter's gentle submissive looks, and melan- 
choly sweetness of manners, which were now the 
only means she used to induce him to pity her ; and 
perhaps firom a dread of his own feeUngs, when 
about to part from a child he loved next to his family 
and name, had invited the neighbouring families in 
succession for several weeks. To none of them 
had Catharine imparted her dislike to her approach- 
ing marriage ; and though the younger part won- 
dered at their beautiful companion thus agreeing, 
Uke 4»ie of the royal family, to be united to a person 
ahe had scarcely ever seen ; and the elder envied 
the father who had so submissive a child ; yet both 
eeeribed this submission to pride, and the same love 
of fiimily so remarkable in Lord Dunallan. Catha- 
rine had perceived this, and the idea of their observ- 
ing all her actions thus prejudiced, chilled «s\d^- 
tawmged her : yet she resolved not lo XxMi^K^t ^^>a^ 
du^p^obmtion from herself to her ieftiet Vf ^^ 
M^iestbintof the truth. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lord Dunallan was alone ia the breakfast room 
when Catharine entered. He received her with 
tenderness ; kissed her forehead ; and pressed her 
hurriedly to his bosom ; glanced at her pale coun- 
tenance ; then saying he had forgot something, (she 
did not hear what,) he leA her : but she heard him 
sigh deeply, which brought tears into her eyes, and 
confirmed her determination to conceal from him 
and every one else the dejection she felt. 

Elisabeth soon joined her, and then Mrs. Lennox, 
her son Greorge, and Rose bis sister : the St. Clairs 
of the Isle, Sir Archibald and Lady Cameron of 
OlexiBiore, their son, and two daughters. 

Every eye during breakfast was turned towards 
Catharine. Elizabeth endeavoured to divert the at- 
tentioo of the party by proposing plans of amucsO' 
ment for the day, and this in some degree succeeded 

*' Miss Dunedlan has expressed no preference, 
8Md young St. Clair at last. *< Miss Dunallan, 
know you are fond of riding. Shall we ride ?" 

^* Oh no ! dear Miss Dunallan," exclaimed Ro 
Lennox, << do consent to the sailing party." 

<^ But if Catharine prefers riding," said Miss ( 
meron. 

** We can ride first," replied Catharine, " and t 
I sail. The day is charming ; we shall have time 
both, if we order the horses immediately." 

The horses were soon ready ; and the youngc 
siters of the party set ofi*, all gay, and in expect 
of enjoyment She only was sad, whom each th< 
had moat the power of being happy. 
Foangr St. Clair assisted CathaTine to uvo^ 
-^^^taa, jEfe iiad observed the dejec\\oti, vA 
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in vain attempted to conceal, and his manner show- 
ed her that he had. He put the reins into her hand, 
but laid his arm on the neck of the horse. " He is 
very gentle,'' said he, stroking him. 

** Tes,'' replied Catharine, *' he obeys the slight- 
est touch of the reins." 

St Glair looked earnestly but tenderly at Catha- 
rine, and said in a low voice, '< you. Miss Dunallan, 
will always find it so with all whom you condescend 
to guide, or lead, — or love," added he, in a still low- 
er voice. 

Catharine looked languidly away, bowed coldly, 
and rode on. 

Cathaiine had willingly agreed to the wishes of 
her young friends, because she hoped she would, 
while riding or sailing, forget herself and her griefs ; 
but though the day was charming, and her compa- 
nioDS increased in gaiety, she could not banish 
thought, and became every moment more sad. 

The lake was smooth, and the air sod and balmy ; 
the surrounding scenery even more than usually beau- 
tiful ; yet CaSiarrne thought only of her approach- 
ing meeting with her hated cousin ; and the time 
they continued to sail seemed tedious, though she 
dreaded its termination. At last they landed at a 
short distance from the castle. St- Clair offered his 
arm to Catharine. Elizabeth walked on her other 
side, and on turning round a part of the wood, they 
came in sight of the house, at the entrance to which 
a travelling carriage had just stopt. Catharine look- 
ed eagerly towards it, until she saw a gentleman, of 
a tall and graceful figure, ahght rather slowly from 
it, and her father advance to meet him. She sup- 
posed it was Dunallan, and becoming as ^^\q; ^^ 
death, she invo/uotarily shrunk b\ick. ^V- CX^x, 
who felt her trembling violently, eultea\ft^ >fta^ ^^^ 
down oa a garden seat near where tVioy «\.oo^* ^''^ 

2* 
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have had such a fatiguing day," said he, <' I am sur- 
prised at any lady having strength for such exertions." 
Catharine trembled so excessively, that she was 
obliged, for a few moments, to. comply with his re- 
quest. Annoyed, however, by the looks and atten- 
tions of St. Clair, and by the inquiries of the rest of 
the party, who soon joined them, she struggled to 
regain composure, and leaning on Elizabeth's arm^ 
again proceeded towards the house. St Clair en- 
treated her to lean on him, but she coldly declined 
his offer, and looking back for Rose Lennox, wh6 
instantly came to her, put her arm within hers, add;, 
in a whisper begged her to remain near her. ,- ;.-.-:v^i 
Lord Dunallan and the stranger fiow approach^i -.^ 
Catharine dared not raise her eyes, but became y!&fjf}i.^ 
pale, and trembled violently. *..{V . 

" It is Mr. Dunallan," whispered Elizabeth, A*^!-'^' 
recollect him perfectly* He looks very mild.'' .C'^'i,\ 
tharine remained silent. The rest of the party were;*, 
walking before, and Lord Dunallan first introduc^' 
Dunallan to them, then approaching, << Catharine)'^ 
my love, your cousin. Elizabeth, you remember 
Mr Dunallan." Catharine looked up for a moment';. 
Dunallan's eyes were mildly fixed upon her ; hers 
fell under his, and she blushed deeply. She /elt 
ashamed of the appearance of bashful timidity whic^ 
she was conscious must be the impression her sif^tk^e 
and blushes would convey to Dunallan ; yet'sbi^ 
could not speak ; but recollecting all she had I^^M 
of him, and her own situation, contempt, pride,- .ajSd 
dislike of his character regained their infliie^C^. ; 
and, though silent, she walked on with her head fais**^ 
ed, and her eyes looking down with an expressicm 
of great haughtiness. Dunallan entered into con- 
versation with Elizabeth. The very toxia oC V\is voice 

^ras disagreeable to Catharine *, bec^caae ^o ^iSl^^xs^. 

2«wn what she expected it to be ftom ^i» ^gw^w.^^ 
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had so long pictured in her imagination. It was sin- 
gularly mild and low. 

** 1 have travelled in so many climates, and been 
exposed to such scorching suns, that I am surprised 
and flattered at your recollecting me, Miss Murray ; 
yet I believe it is the expression of a friend's coun- 
tenance we remember I should have known you al- 
•80, had I seen you smile." 

^< And Miss Dunallan, should you have known 
lier V asked Elizabeth 

** I believe not :" Then looking past Elizabeth for 
a moment, *' Tes, Miss Dunallan is less changed 
than I thought, the first moment 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing her." 

*^ Catharine pressed Elizabeth's arm ; for Dunal- 
lan breathed a short sigh afler saying this. 

Elizabeth was not surprised at his sigh, when she 
looked at Catharine ; for she had no idea her friend 
could look so little agreeable. 

They walked on for a short way in silence. Dun- 
allan then remarked the improvements which had 
taken place around Dunallan Castle during his ab- 
sence. 

^* Can you admire our poor Scotland, after having 
-visited Italy and Switzerland 1" asked Elizabeth. 

<^ I -have seen no scenery to me more beautiful than 
what now surrounds me since I left Scotland," repli- 
ed Dunallan ; '< That at Ammore only surpasses it," 
added he, smiling. 

<< Tours is a very happy taste, Mr. Dunallan," said 
Catharine, in rather an ironical tone of voice. 

** Is it so unfortunate as to difler from yours, Miss 
Dunallan 1" 

** I certainly have never seen any p\ace "V ^pte^erx^^ 
to Ihwallaa Cas//e," replied CatharVue, ^^WV.Wwi^ 
wver been out of Scotland, and imagLiie\ ^o^^ 
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a4mire the scenery of some other countries still 
more, unless their describers greatly flatter them." 

'< I believe, answered Dunallan, ^^ that even after 
you have seen those countries^^you will not condemn 
my taste." 

Catharine made no reply. 

The party soon reached the house, and as it was 
late, separated to dress for dinner. Catharine fol- 
lowed Elizabeth to her room. 

'^ Well, my dear Elizabeth, you see we have dif* 
fered in opinion already." 

'^ Tes, dear Catharine : but I must have you to lay 
aside that expression of haughtiness ; and that con- 
temptuous tone of voice. You provoke hostility." 

<< But I cannot help it Elizabeth, and I confess 
you surprised me by entering so cordially into con- 
versation with a person who you know lias so many 
faults, and of whom you yourself expressed so bad 
an opinion before you met" 

<< I really had forgot for a time, what you told me, 
dear Catharine, there is something so singularly sin- 
cere and pleasing in his looks and manner." 

^* I have not looked at him yet." replied Catha- 
rine, ^' and cannot so soon forget his father or his 
sister, or his friend ; but good bye, Elizabeth, I wish 
I could forget, and feel some of the complacency 
for him which yo do." 

When Catharine entered the drawing-room, be- 
fore dinner, she found most of the party assembled. 
A glance around the room, however, told her that 
Dunallan was not there. She felt reheved, and join- 
ed Mrs. Lennox and others, who were examining 
some prints which Lord Dunallan had just received 
from London. Catharine accepted of a seat placed 
/or her by St Ciair, who protested against her stand- 
/ng aJfler having suffered so mucYi {toici 1^\l\^^. K.^ 
the prints were in a large volume^ \V. Y?«i» \tK^^^«W» 
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Co see them when sitting. St. Clair and young Ca- 
meron therefore supported the book, so as to place 
the prints in an advantageous situation. Lady Ca- 
meroB and Mrs. St. Clair chose to stand behind Ca- 
tharine. Elizabeth, Rose», and the others, ako 
stood near her, while she, thrown back in her chair, 
scarcely conscious of what passed, languidly expres- 
sed her opinion, which was constantly appealed to 
by all the party. Dunallan entered during this 
scene. Catharine did not immedrntely change her 
attitude, but turned her eyes towards the door* 
Dunallan stood for a moment near the party, then, 
with a look of displeasure turned away, and joined 
Lord Dunallan, who was standing in a window, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. Catiiarine felt her face 
l^ow, and leant forward to conceal it. Dunallan's 
was the sane indignant glance which she used to 
dread vhea a child, because she always knew shB 
deserved it. No^ she was unconscious of its cause. 
She soon, however, recollected his opinion of her ; 
proud, selfish, spoiled by prosperity ; and she sijqp<^ 
posed her looks conveyed tp him these impressions^ 
surrounded by adulation as she was at that moment* 
^^ But what right has he," thought she, '< to restrain 
or to dictate to me ?" She raised her head, and again 
learning back in her chair, began to talk to St. Clair, 
who, all animation and attention, watched and read 
hsr expressive countenance. 

^* Have you seen those prints, Mr. Dunallan 1" 
aaked his Lordship, approaching the table. 

Dunallan followed slowly, and stood behind Rose. 

^Beautiful!" exclaimed Catharine, when the 
next print was shown. '^ Beautiful !" exclaimed eve- 
ry one except Dunallan. 

« Mr, DuaaHaa, do you not think it ^aeosx^aSAV'' 
mked Roee, 
'*Ibare Been the origmal painting>^^ te^'ii.ed'D^ 
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allan, " and I think the print might have been mu< 
better." 

^^ I too have seen the original painting," said £ 
Clair, << but must still agree with Miss Dunallan 
thinking the print exquisitely fine." 

Dunallan was silent. 

Another print was shown* 

" That is surely very fine," said Rose. ** To n 
it appears beautiful." 

** It is so," said Dunallan, ** and does justice 
the painting from which it has been taken." 

** Particularly that part," remarked Catharin 
pointing to the foreground, which was very unmea 
ing. 

" No," replied Dunallan in a calm voice, " but tl 
painter of that piece is famous for his distance 
while his foregrounds are always defective. Mi 
Lennox's taste is perfectly correct in admiring th 
part of the print to which she poinfed." 

*^ Oh," said Rose, <* Catharine and I are bo 
right." 

Many more prints were turned over, but Catharii 
gave no opinion ; and St Clair seemed so much ii 
dined to dispute whatever Dunallan said, that si 
feh quite reUeved when dinner was announced. 

Tlie day passed on. Catharine felt constrain 

by being conscious that she was observed by eve 

one. She dreaded that her looks should betray h 

feelings. She wished to appear not unhappy to h 

father ; yet, in making this attempt, she feared th 

the calm, and as she thought, very proud-lookin 

Dunallan, might suppose she was pleased with hi 

future prospects, which she felt became more alarn 

ijjff to her every time she ventured to think. Thei 

contending feelings gave to Iiqt covnA^tAXkc.^ ^xi q 

presstion of abstraction and \iiveasvttess •> -wVSia '^ 

^difference, and careless answetalo 1^0^^^^ 
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her, by whom she was accustomed to be treated with 
a deference and attention which had unconsci- 
ously led her to disregard all they said, gave her th^ 
appearance of a dissatisfied spoiled child. Her 
eyes often met Dunallan's, and each time the ex- 
pression of his seemed to increase in disapproba- 
tion, and she thought even in contempt. Catharine 
felt this extremely. Adulation, endeavours to soothe, 
if she was out of temper ; and solicitude to dis- 
cover her wishes, she was always accustomed to, 
and scarcely perceived ; but, excepting from Eliza- 
beth, or her own heart, she seldom saw a look, or 
heard a word of reproof. Every family in the neigh- 
bourhood had wished, in some way, to connect her 
with them. Of high birth, and immense fortune^ 
very beautiful, and, in general, amiable in temper, 
she was indisputably the most chiming and most ad- 
mired young lady in that part of the country. Her 
father's intention of uniting her to her cousin was 
well known ; but, at the same time, all who were 
acquainted with her character supposed, that, though 
disengaged affections, and pride of family, might 
lead her to agree to her father's wishes before she 
saw the person proposed, that if she disliked him, 
nothing would induce her to proceed. Dunallan's 
long absence, and Lord Dunallan*s ill-concealed dis- 
pleasure, had increased their hopes. Mrs. Lennox 
felt certain that George, from the affectionate man- 
ner in which Catharine treated him, was not indif- 
ferent to her. The St. Clairs thought their Arthur 
irresistible, where there was no other engagement ; 
and so did St. Clair, who was extremely handsome, 
and almost as much admired by the ladies as Ca- 
tharine was by the other sex. Poor young Came- 
ron who was too modest to think Vum^eXt viQi^^ ^^ 
Bucb Ma aogel; yet every gentle \ook BVie\i«Btow^ 
oa bim was the foundation of a day ATWta,— twi *A 
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lightful, that its demolition by her next look of total 
iiidifierence equalled it in wretchedness. He linger- 
ed still near her, though he a thousand times deter- 
milled to separate himself as far as the antipodes 
from her bewitching smiles, and killing indifference- 
His mother knew of his passion, and endeavoured 
to gain Catharine's confidence by every gentle and 
winning method, and to recommend her son, by her 
constant praises of his excellence as a son and a 
brother. The Miss Camerons looked up to Catha- 
rine as the model of ail perfection, and paid her the 
deference of the heart. Mrs. Lennox flattered ber- 
Rose really loved, and was really loved by her* 
Lord Dunallan was quite satisfied, however, that 
none of these young men, nor their friends, had 
made any impression on Catharine's heart : and felt 
rather gratified, that Dunallan should see the devo- 
tion of these families, the heirs of whom each pos- 
sessed fortunes twice as large as his. Lord Dun- 
aUan watched Catharine's looks on this day. She 
saw that he did ; and also that he was anxious to 
make all go on smoothly. But it would not do. 8t. 
Clair seemed to watch every opportunity of disput- 
ing with Dunallan, or of making him appear ridicu- 
lous, which, from his natural quickness, and very fre- 
quently exercised talent for satire, he generally 
found himself able to do whenever he attempted it 
with others.' Dunallan's calmness, his temperate 
replies, and his unmoved politeness, were however 
too much for St Clair, and he evidently lost his tem- 
per. 

'^ Let us have some music, my loye," said Lord 

Dunallan to his daughter. *< Mr. Dunallan, I sup- 

poae, prefers Italian to any other." <^ No, my Loid, 

I prefer Scotch," said Dund\«n. ^^ItK^^^od* Is it 

possible for one who \aA t3ra:vA\sdL V> ^ftftwc^ ^ 

taste so simple V^ 
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** My taste is very simple, my Lord. In music I 
prefer tiiat with which I can associate .some pleasing 
idea.^ 

''And is Scotland so happy as to have inspired 

SIT' most pleasing ideas, Mr. Dunallan?" asked 
Clair, with afifected simplicity. 

" Morel so than Italy, at least," replied Dunallan* 
** There is a charm to be sure in the idea of home to 
eveiy one," said St. Clair. 

Dunallan for the first time seemed moved. '^ I 
did not say home^'^^ replied he. " You, Mr. St. 
Clair, know I could not mean it." 

There was an expression of so much pain, as well 
as - displeasure in DunftUan's countenance when *he 
nod this, that Catharine felt touched. She addressed 
him in a gentle tone of voice, and, though he did not 
instantly regain his composure, they soon entered 
mto conversation. They talked first about music, 
and Catharine*played and sung whatever he wished. 
He continued near her during the rest of the even- 
ing, and though in conversation he oflen differed 
ftom her in opinion, and his looks expressed less of 
that pleasure and admiration with which she was ge« 
nerally Hstened to, than curiosity, and a wish to read 
her mind in her countenance, yet she felt when they 
parted for the night, that his look was not one of dis- 
appcobation. 

*^ I will not stay a moment widi you, dear Catha- 
rine," said Elizabeth, following her ii)to her apart- 
ment, ** for you are quite worn out ; only tell me in 
one word, are you not more pleased than you expect- 
ed ?" 

<< You need not be so careful of me, d^ar EU^a.- 
beth. I shall not soon sleep." 

" WelJ; but answer me.*^ 

*' I cannot answer you EllzBlhidiiu TBL^Vk^SfiXft® 
feji^t from what I expected/' 
Vol,. I.^S 
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" Do not you find him very agreeable in man« 
ner ?" Oh ! agreeable and polished enough to 
make me certain he will despise my defects." 

"Ridiculous! Your defects, Catharine. But 
good night. I see you think as I do." 

Catharine again declared she could not sleep. But 
Elizabeth insisted on leaving her ; and though at 
first a thousand confused and interesting thoughts 
kept her awake, they soon assumed the form of 
dreams, and these were lost in more profound sleep. 



CHAPTER ni. 

NexT morning at breakfast, Lord Dunallan said, 
that, if his friends would excuse him, he wished to 
pay a vi^it in the neighbourhood, which would de- 
tain him all the forenoon, and he was anxious before 
his departure to discover whether there was any plan 
of amusement arranged for the day. Every one de- 
clared they would find amusements for themselves, 
and begged his Lordship to take no charge of them. 

*' Catharine, my love," said Lord Dunallan, << you 
will show your cousin the additions I have made to 
the library." This particular charge of her cousin 
committed to Catharine brought a blush over her 
countenance, and an expression of displeasure. 

Dunallan looked for her answer. She only bowed 
her assent vdly coldly. 

*^ I believe, my Lord, I ought to relieve Miss Dun- 
allan from this task and accompany your Lor43hip 
part of the way. I wish to call on my friend, young 
CJanmar." 
^' C7aamar !" exclaimed Cathatine^ quite thrown 
otf" ber guiurd by surprise. 
Dmatian looked for an expVwoaJixoxi. C«S!Qss«»fc 
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Uushed deeply. ** I thought — ^I supposed— I did 
not know— I had been led to believe"— and she stopt. 

*< I believe I understand you Miss Dunallan. 
Tou had been led to believe that Mr. Clanmar had 
reason to think himself injured by me, under the 
mask of friendship." 

Catharine blushed again still more deeply ; but 
was silent. There was something about Dunallan 
that quite deprived her of all presence of mindf 
Every look, every word he uttered, every expression 
of his open and animated countenance, was in direct 
contradiction to the character she had formed of him 
in idea ; and his plain avowal of the truth on this oc- 
casion left her unable to say a word. She was re- 
lieved by Mrs. Lennox, who said, '< One hears such 
stories of all one's friends, that it is necessary to be- 
lieve absolutely nothing." 

<* Wpuld it not be better, Mrs. Lennox," asked 
Dunallan, '^ to discover from our friends themselves 
whether there is any truth in such stories? if there 
is, our advice may be of use ; if not, we may put 
our friend on his guard, or assist him in disproving 
them.*' 

^^ Tour theory is beautiful, Mr. Dunallan," said 
Mrs. Lennox," but I fear impracticable ; for the 
first consequence of telling a friend that such a one 
said so and so of him would be a challenge ; and I 
believe Mr. Dunallan is an enemy to duelling." 

'< Certainly," replied Dunallan, <* but it is not ne- 
cessary to mention names on such an occasion." 

<^ But." said Mrs. Lennox, <^ I should doubt the 
truth of what was told me ; particularly," added she 
laughing, ^* if it detracted from my own merits un- 
less I was informed who said it, and diV ^o\x\.\\.) 
every way^^' 

''I did not advert to being disbelieved, 1 coutess;^ 
reptied Dunallan, amiiing. " I have vet to \«Wi^^*^ 

^ ^ <iPoo wcA an occasion,'* 
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^'But th^ sitQation of gentlemen and ladies is en- 
tirely difierent," rejoined Mrs. Lennox, << we stand 
in 00 awe of duels; so we can politely insinuate, 
that we suspect there has been some misstatement, 
some mistake of names or persons. Oh, a hundred 
ways, which by degrees brings us to the botton^ of 
every thing. I am pretty certain I could discover 
even Mr. Dunallan's authorities, if he told me some 
evil storv he had heard of me." 

Dunallan declined entering the lists with so dan- 
gerous a person, and retired with Lord Dunallan, 
who seemed rather anxious to depart. Catharine 
felt relieved by his absence ; and after she had en- 
gaged the rest of the party in such amusements as 
suited their different tastes, she retired with Eliza- 
beth, to converse with her about Dunallan, and her 
own hopes and fears respecting the future. 

This and several other days passed away without 
apparently producing much difference in the feelings 
of any of the party. Lord Dunallan continued to 
press bis visiters to prolong their stay, and Catha- 
rine joined her entreaties from a dread of the party 
becoming so small as to force a more intimate in- 
tercourse with Dunallan, whom she found every 
hour more difficult to understand, and whose pre- 
jsence was a continual restraint to her, because, 
though she hardly avowed it to herself, she dreaded 
his opinion, and was conscious that« of her, it very 
often was unfavourable ; but though he so frequent- 
ly differed from her, and even in what she esteemed 
trifles, sbpwed that differepce of opinion; yet he was 
uniformly so gentle and polite in his manner, that 
she pould not make herself believe he wished to of- 
fenfCL A thousand tinoes in the day she would say 
to herself, '^ Why do 1 dread his disapprobation ? 
J^et him (jwapptoyef tot lum oibanidLoix V)ki%\vq»s^^«s^^ 
'iUfiws^ e^jgagemeot ; let ^axa &qbv^^ ^^-^ ^"^^ 



leave me in peace." Yet the next time she joined 
in conversation, or gave her opinion, her eye invo- 
luntarily glanced towrards Dunallan, and if he was 
of the same opinion, or seemed pleased with what 
she had said, she felt a lightness of heart which led 
her on to speak until she had said something, or 
laughed at, or joined in ridiculing some opinion or 
person undeserving of such treatment ; and then 
Dunallan's grave expression, when every one else 
laughed, made her uneasy, and unable to enjoy any 
thing that passed. 

" That stern cast-down of his eyes — that fixedly 
grave look, when we are only amusing ourselves," 
said she to EUzabeth, ^^ is such a reflection upon us 
ally even upon my father, it is quite intolerable. 

" Mr. St. Clair is to blame, however," replied 
Elizabeth, '^ for those provoking looks. He knows 
Mr. Dunallan's strict way of thmking about ridicule, 
and religion, and some other things ; yet he always 
contrives to introduce these subjects into conversa* 
tion in the very way to provoke Mr. Dunallan's grave 
looks : and I think you must allow, Catharine, that 
Mr* Dunallan has always the just side in an argu- 
ment, and leaves Mr St. Clair without a word to ad- 
vance, but some silly piece of sophistry, or foolish 
jest, which only discovers the weakness of the side 
he has taken/' 

" But St. Clair is never serious," replied Catha- 
rine, '^ he only wishes to amuse us, while Mr. Dun- 
allan is always so grave, and so full of wisdom, and 
seems so anxious to lead the conversation to wiser 
subjects," 

** True," replied Elizabeth ; ^« but indeed Catha- 
rine, I greatly prefer his conversation lo '^x, ^V. 
Oair^er, / i^iidf it much more intereatmg. '^ovxVaa»v« 
lAave always found those men most agteeeJtAe, '^^^ 

Uwhdiw women mofillike equate «ad latiox^^^ 

a* 
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tures. Tou, my dear Catharine, have been more ac« 
customed to fl^^ry, and admiring deference of opi- 
nion from tihe other sex than I have, and of course 
will feel the total want of this in Dunallan more than 
I do." 

'( No, Elizabeth, it is not that foolish flattery I re- 
gr^ ; but I am not accustomed to conten^ptuous, and 
disapproving looks ; and I confess 1 do feel them," 
added she, bursting into tears. 

** My dearest Catharine, you entirely mistake his 
looks. You generally rely on what I say ; and I de- 
clare were I asked wbat I thought his feelings for 
you were, I would say, that he already felt deeply in- 
terested, and even tenderly for you." 

*^ Dear Elizabeth," (exclaimed Catharine, rising, 
and speaking with muxck emotion^ ^* what an idea. 
For once you think as you wish- Feel tendctrly ! 
Is watching every ivord I say, in gener^ to di&r 
fiom me, tepdernetss 1 Was that remark he made to 
me this morning, Uhat young WQwen of fortune 
seemed to forget they y^ere responsible creatures,' 
tenderness 1 He seem9 ;to consider me a spoiled 
child, an useless being, guided by no principle, but 
at the mercy of my own caprice. Oh* Elizabeth ! I 
see he despises me; and he has taught me to despise 
myself ; for I feel, on reflection^ that his opinion of 
me is not unjust." 

*< I still think you quite mistaken, however," re- 
"^'f^d Elizabeth, << in the opinion you suppose he has 
her as^^ you. You remember the description he 

*^ I bv other evening of a lady, a friend of his, 
allan friy-y WilUams ?" 

part of \d liy, and I remember his looks when he 
Clanmar.^tho while describing her' ; they said, ' At- 

<< Clatt, '^ < compare your aimless, trifling, use- 
otf* her gdmpp*t of this truly Yirtuoua, and teU^lous^ 
JDuoallafffft^^^Qfyt wife, ani d»og)ito^ 
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tbcTy an^ friend, and sister, and every thing !' | 
sUU be introduced to this paragon, Elizabeth ; 
she lives near Ammore, and I suppose Punallan 
means me to regard her as my model ; with her 
schools, and cares for the poor, ' which,' as he said, 
* 4id not consist in merely giving them money with- 
out inquiring into their temporal, and still more im- 
portant concerns.' Oh, I remember his very words!" 

'< Qut, dear Catharine, what can you co^^^VA ^ 
his words ?" 

<' Oh, nothing I I wish I could." 

<< But, Catharine, I was going to tell you what he 
said <^ you." 

« Of me !" 

** Tes. Af^er describing Mrs. Henry Willia,ms, he 
turned to me, and said in reply to my admiring prqisep 
of her character, * Your cousin, I Uiink, greatly j^ 
semUes IHrs. Williams in her ps^tural disposition, if 
I have rightly judged from the little I have ^een of 
her ; add I think would have probably b^n a veiy 
similar.obaracter, had she been educated in the schoql 
of adversity, like poor Mrs. Williams.' " 

<^ Is it possible he said this of me ?' asked Catha- 
rine, eagerly. 

<< Precisely as I have repeated it," replied JSl^zt^' 
heUh. 

Catharine remained absorbed in thought for a few 
moments ; then awaking from her reverie, she ex- 
claimed, <^ But, Elizabeth, what has become of aU 
the unexplained evil stories we have heard of this 
Bftme unaccountable Dunallan ^ hip father, his sister*^* 

** Oh, they cannot be true," replied Elizabeth ; 
<< you know the history about Mr. Claamar must be 
without foundation, since he called here yesterdajr* 
and s«emed to regard MrnDunaUaa ^\](k\]DA ^BBwAir 
09i MSbctho and ne^pect." 
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1y.. ^' And so I am like Mrs. Williams, only I re« 
quire adversity," added she, playfully ; ^^ perhapi 
Mr. Dundlan may supply this deficiency to me." 

A few eveaings after this conversation, Lord 
Dunallan sent to request his daughter's company ia 
the library. Catharine dreaded this tete a tete, but 
immediately attended her father. She found him 
surrounded by papers. '' My dear child," said he, 
** come and sit down by me. I wish to consult you 
on a subject very interesting to both of us. You 
know the fortune I shall leave you and your cousin 
will be immense. I am sure you will join me in 
thinking that my sister, your Elizabeth's mother, 
ought not to suffer inconveniences from the narrow- 
ness of her fortune while we are so afHuent. Her 
children are now advancing in life ;. and I have been 
thinking, that to leave each of them an indepen- 
dence would be most agreeable to my sister, who is ra- 
ther proud on these subjects, but who would not act 
contrary to the interests of her children. After your 
marriage, my love, I shall consider tay fortune as a 
trust for you, therefore" 

^* My dearest father," interrupted Catharine « << do 
not speak thus. Follow your own generous wishes. 
I have never thought of this. My aunt has always 
appeared pomfortable and happy. 1 knew she was 
beloved by you. If there is any way of increasing 
faer happiness, I entreat you do not hesitate, or think 
4)f the future.*' 

^< How you run on, my Catharine. I never can 
get you to listen to these subjects ; but now, my 
love, it is your duty to attend to them. The wife or 
the mother who disregards these matters, may bring 
jrjiin and disgrace on those most dear to her. But 
^o retwra to Aiy sister, here la tVi^ VcXl^t \. W\q wri(- 
^J9 fo b&r, 9Lnd the addidoul v)\a\i.\.^iGDai^^v^ "^ 
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sUfaarine read the letter, then said, *^ I suppose, my 
r father, you mean the sum you have oientioiiea 
each of my cousins." 

' You are very magnificent in your idea$, my lovei 
ean what I have mentioned as a provision for the 
>le. Do you approve, my Catharine ?" 
' Oh, most heartily ; but do, my dearest fatheTp 
ce it to each." 

Pho, child, you are foolish. But I must scfe 
Dunallan ; after what has passed between his 
er and me, I think myself accountable to him for 
way in which I spend my fortune.^' 
I may go, I suppose," said Catharine, rising. 
No, my love, stay." 

he reluctantly resumed her seat, and Dunallan 
) appeared. He was informed of the business by 
d Dunallan. 

I request — I entreat, my Lord, you will never 
k of consulting me on such matter9> nor suppose 
I moment that I am capable of desiring to coin^ 
your Lordship in the manner in which you choose 
pend any part, or the whole of your fortune,** 
was retiring. Lord Dunall>u> oo tr of i tcd l^ni to 
• 

Tou will greatly oblige me, Mr. Dunallan, if 
will act as the heir of my fortune — ^ve me your 
ion — let me feel that you are satisfied. Tpu 
acquainted with what passed between your fii- 
and myself. In my situation you would feel 89 
, that I cannot alienate any part of my fortune 
1 the husband of my child without bis conqur- 
!e. I beg, therefore, that on all occasions yoix 
allow me to consult you respecting my affitirs." 
[e again offered the letter to Dunallan. 
ImpoBSjhle, my Lord/^ said he, drawmg ^sa^ 
}r coldly, '' / cw[k inter/ere no faithet iu ^oxa 
^P'a 0ou,cema, than to say, thtt, '^ ewy ^x^ 
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action passed between you and my father, which 
your Lordship conceives gives me any title to in- 
terfere in the disposal of your fortune, you will allow 
me to withdraw that title by any act which can do so." 

<' I know of no act, Mr. Dunallan," replied his 
Lordship, proudly, '< which cau cancel the promises 
of a man of hoaour to a friend aflter the death of that 
fiiend. But it is possible to deprive myself of the 
pleasure I intended.'' 

<' My Lord," said Dunallan, * < pardon me. I 
knew not the nature of the engagement to which 
you alluded. Command me — I am willing to do 
precisely as you wish." 

Lord Dunallan seemed unwilling to proceed in 
tbe business. Dunallan laid his hand on the letter, 
and looked for his Lordship's permission to road it. 
He bowed coldly. Dunallan perused it carefully, then 
asked if Lord Dunallan would permit him to add a 
few words. << Certainly," replied his Lordship, 
Broiling in reply to Dunallan's conciliating looks and 
tone of voice* Dunallan wrote a few words, and 
tben returnAil the letter to his Lordship, who read the 
words he had written, and thAn prAftnnted it to Catha* 
rine, and said, smiling, ^^ I think, my love, Mr. Dun- 
allan and you have had some secret communication 
about this affair." 

Catharine read the words Dunallan had written — 
'^ I therefore, my dear sister, request your acceptance 
of the provision I have mentioned." Dunallan had 
added, ^ ' For each of your dear children " ** I hope 
ipv dear father, you will be persuaded by Mr. Dun- 
allan," said Catharine eagerly. 

<< But my jdear, J must sell an estate to raise this 
sqm." 

*^No, my Lord," said Dunaftan, *^\JQal\suune» 
ceasar/, my fatl^r left — ^but,'' looking «X. Cr«Ss^axm^^ 
['J^our Lordsbiv^ndl can settle aa«aaX«X.^^^^x 
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Lord Dunallan then proposed walking, as the eve- 
ning was charming, and Uiey found that the rest of 
the party had gone out. They walked together for 
sbme time, but at last Lord Dunallan, reconectiojg 
he had something to say to his steward, who had 
just passed them, he left Catharine to entertain her 
cousin. She had hitherto carefully avoided being 
left alone with Dunallan, and the more so because 
she had observed that he seemed rather anxious to 
detain her, when, notwithstanding all her care, she 
did happen to be found alone by him. She now 
looked in vain for the rest of the party ; they were 
not in sight, and as she had just been admiring the 
beauty of the evening, and had proposed to her fa- 
ther that they should walk to a particular hill a good 
way off, she could find no pretext for leaving Dun- 
aOan. He offered his arm, an J they walked on for 
a few moments in silence. Catharine dreaded his 
saying any thing which might advert to their pecu- 
liar situation, and searched in her own mmd for some 
subject of conversation as* far from it as possible, 
but could find none. She was relieved from her 
search by Dunallan, whose first question seemed to 
say he had been equally anxious to avoid the sub- 
ject. 

*^ Do you generally spend the winter at Dunallan 
Castle, Miss Dunallan ?" 

<* Tes. We have spent two winters at Edinburgh, 
but all the other winters of my life have been spent 
at Dunallan Castle.'' 

** Have you found your winters at Edinburgh pastf 
more happily than those at Dunallan Castle V* 

" Not nearly so happily.'' 

« Indeed !" 

** No, because on the whole we U^ed mot^ 1%^* 
edStfr at JEdiaburgh than we do here.'* 
'^Jnd wAfso, may I be permitted to bsUV* 
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Ctifharine hesitated. She could not tell DunaUBi 
whkt she believed was the true cause— her father^ 
soUcitude to prevent the possibility of her fonnin 
ttiV engagennent which might prevent their futur 
)amon« '^ My father's chief pleasures," said she i 
last, *^ consist in reading, and attending to count 
afikirSy and the associates he prefers are either lean 
Cid men, or those friends who reside in our neigl 
bourhood. In Edinburgh, our society consisted < 
a few old gentlemen, Sir Hugh Tawdor, Professc 
B , Dr. L— , and a few others, and one or tw 
of our country neighbours, who went to town becaus 
we did." 

<* Ai(id you tired extremely." 

<* I did, because 1 knew gayer scenes, and societ 
more suited to my taste, might easily have been ec 
joyed by me, ^ had my father permitted it. Eve 
jEUizabeth, who is so much more grave and sensibl 
than I am, used to tire of our evenings at Edinburgl 
and laugh at my miserable walks with my duenna 
in the meadow ; for we lived in that dull part of tb 
town called George's Square." 

Dunallan smiled, and asked *' whether she ha 
Utover joined in any public amusement •^" 

<< Oh yes, my father went with me as often as 
diode to the theatre ; but I tired of the bad actoi 
who are generally to be seen there. Oh I preft 
^^all'an Castle a thou^nd tiriies to that stupi 
town, which I never could suffer till towards tl 
spring, when I was permitted to wa<k, or drive aboi 
to »d^ the beautiful views in its neighbourhood." 

** Tbu have, indeed, many sources of amusemei 

apid pleasure at this beautiful residence, Miss Duna 

Jao^ and I must compliment you on the taste you ht\ 

ilUplayed in Tayiog out those ^iclMte^^^^ ^ouads : 

ibeghih 1 koew not until to-day ^ V^v^V. >^^« \^»:cv ^ 
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I, was to be seen there but woods — thick impenetrable . 
r\ woods." 

u; << Ah," said Catharine sighing, << I was greatly oc- 
j^ cupied while my plan was carrying into execution, i 
believe I was never more happy ; but when it was 
Q finished I almost wished I could have restored the 
n thick woods again, I wearied of its new form. I 
ji > then amused myself by having that little Gothic build- 
fc| iog erected, which I endeavoured, by reading many 
sff books on architecture, and by procuring numberless 
r' plans, to make very perfect. I read every day for a 
u month or two in that peaceful retreat, and I got suit- 
able books, and Gothic furniture ; but I soon tired 
more there than any where else ; and though I had 
»r? declared my determination that there I should enjoy 
^0.1 complete sohtude, and must not on any account be 
ecj disturbed, 1 soon longed for some intruder. I had 
>k{ vay harp carried there also, but tired of the novel- 
il ty of playing and singing alone. Now I scarcely 
TZi ever go there but when I am in such low spirits as to 
ifcl bate company ; and I prefer any other walk to the 

I glen." 
a^l >< Are you so very inconstant. Miss Dunallan •" 
I asked her cousin, smiling. 

i I Catharine blushed. She had talked on in her usu- 
)!s" il way, exactly saying what came into her head, and 
fe: I what was indeed the real truth ; but this question, 
»K| and the smile which accompanied it, recalled to her 
bef ideas how strongly this account of herself must con« 
iifil firm Dunallan in the opinion he had formed of her, 
I She hesitated, then determining to affect nothing, 
!nf the replied, " I suppose I am very whimsical and in^ 
al- constant, for none of the pursuits I have everfoUow- 
vel edbave afforded me half the pleasure I expecle^^^ 
iEl ^^Beemiae/' replied Dunallan, with mucYk gsoSL^ 
si aem, *^jroa have been given a miijjl, my Acat "MB* 
/ J^mBmd, i»5WcA cannot be sfatisfied mtYi t\ie V^^«» 
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you have hitherto followed. What you have widi so . 
much ardour, made your first and favourite objects of 
pursuit, (will you pardon me for saying it ?) ought 
only to have been resorted to as recreations for a 
mind such as yours. Tou will not be surpriseil 
when I own to you, that your character has been mj 
particular study ever since I have been here. I have 
endeavoured to make myself acquainted with the na- 
ture of your pursuits. I have learned with, what un- 
wearied eagerness you followed them ; and have 
now heard you confess your disappointment. I have 
seen your glen, your Gothic building, your garden, 
your greenhouse, your music room, your library, 
your paintings." 

<' Oh ! stop this enumeration,^'^ exclaimed Ca- 
tharine, " I am sufficiently ashamed of my change- 
able unsatisfied feelings. But there are some 
things, Mr. Dunallan, in which I have never chang- 
ed. My father and Elizabeth are always the same 
to me. It is because 1 have had but few living ob- 
jects of interest, that I have endeavoured to fix my 
afiectiions on those which are incapable of satisfying 
the heart" 

" When Elizabeth is with you, do you never feel 
any of this weariness and dissatisfaction?" asked 
Dunallan, mildly. 

« Not so much ; and if I had several Elizabeths, 
I dare say I should never feel it." 

<' My dear Miss Dunallan," replied, her cousin, 
<< do not suppose that I presume to censure you, or 
any pursuit that has afforded you pleasure. I rather 
wished to express the admiration I felt, for the cor- 
rect and beautiful taste which has led you, in cora- 
' parative retirement, to arrive at a perfection in. those 
pursuits which I have looked for in vain among tho^e 
ftAo have bad opportunities of ^otrnvQw Vliaftvc \^«as^ 
A>/D the Srst models in the wot\d.'^ 
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Flattery? even from you, Mr. Dunallaii! this 
not expect" 
[ do not flatter, Miss Bunallan. I speak my 

sentimento. All I have seen donel>y yourdi- 
on, to imp/ove the scenery around you, has, in 
opinion, been charmingly done. Your Gothic 
ing retirement is in the most correct taste ; your 
en — all, indeed, appears to me in an uncom- 

degree perfect. Tour paintings are so, from 
just taste which has prevented your attempting 
t is beyond the power of almost any but artists 
tain. Tour music, from the same reason, ia 
ilarly pleasing. In short, you must not be dis- 
3ed with me when I say, that I greatly admire 
your natural powers, and the energy with which 

have been cultivated. And allow me to add| 
the more interest I feel in the possessor of these 
srs, the more anxious shall I be to see them 
ited to objects which will afibrd her a more 
}ing reward than the weariness of which she 
plains, a^d which, though felt I believe by all 
are engaged in trifling pursuits, becomes the so- 
le niisery of a superior mind." 
here was something so earnest, yet kind and 
le, in Dunallan's voice and manner, that Gatha- 
felt softened. ^^I long most earnestly," replied 
^^ to have such pursuits in my power.^'' 
And may I ask," returned Dunallan, '^were 
completely your own mistress, what would be the 
object of your wishes ?" 

Oh !" said Catharine, ^^ friends — friends whom 
lid love. I would search for them wherever 
mt ; and I should go every where and see evec^ 
; that is worth seeing." 

And where would you first go, in l\ua ^q»xOel'V^^ 
ro London perhaps ?" 

o London ia search pf frieudaX" VdX««».^^^ 
SO/ smiling. 
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^< I should expect to meet the most polished ^rA 
agreeable society of my country there," replied Ca- 
tharine, ^^ and among them I surely might find some 
to love, and many to admire ; a sentiment 1 have 
scarcely ever experienced, and thought so very de- 
lightful when I did." 

'' Delightful indeed !" replied Dimallan, *' but af- 
ter you have found friends, and objects of admira- 
tion ?"— 

" I should in their society enjoy whatever offered : 
books — the theatre. We might travel in other 
countries, in search of those beauties and perfec- 
tions not to be found in our own. Oh ! I should 
never be unhappy any where, surrounded by those 
I loved." 

They had now reached the summit of the hill to 
which Catharine proposed walking. After having 
slowly ascended by a path rendered almost dark 
by the deep woods which surrounded and oversha- 
dowed them, they at once, on turning a rocky 
point, c^me upon an opening in the road which 
discoveliBd a scene of extreme grandeur and beauty. 
The hill on which they stood, steep, rocky, and 
covered with hanging woods, was washed at its base 
by the gently swelling waves of a far extended in- 
land bay, while all around rose woody hills and bold 
towering mountains, sometimes nearly meeting, and 
then receding, as if to disclose the beauteous lakes 
that lay within their sheltering grandeur, and now 
reflected in softened majesty the wild and varied 
beauties of their guardian mountains. Far beyond 
was seen, a boundless ocean, peaceful and sublime, 
and here and there the faint but picturesque outline 
of some distant islands, half mingling with the 
clouds ^a^ glowed around the setting sun. Allna- 
^irfv^ree/Ded, hushed in silent pVeasxn^. 'S^%^>i»A 
•WW hewtd but the distant plaaVx of oax» feom ^Oaa \vV- 
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.e^fidUog boats that slowly glided homewards. The 
oig of the blackbird, sofl and wild, added sweet- 
aM and sadness to the feelings inspired by the uni- 
ersal calm, and sublime grandeur of the scene. 

** What a scene !" exclaimed Dunallan. They 
oth for some moments gazed in silent admiration. 

** I do not remember this magnificent' view," re- 
umed he. ^< How could I, even as a boy, be so 
ead to all that is great and beautiful in nature V* 

** It was not then known to be so fine," said Ca- 
larine. *^ It is so only from this side of the hill ; 
nd no one had thought of clearing away the wood, 
rhich was so close and thick as wholly tp interrupt 
le view." 

<' This, then, is another instance of your taste, 
liss Dunallan," said her cousin. 

She smiled. 

<* And do you weary of this also 1" asked he. 

<<0h never. But this glorious scene inspires 
selings almost as painful as weariness. One's mind 
sels so bounded, so confirmed, so dark — amidst 
och splendid displays of nature." 

" Of nature !" repeated Dunallan. He paused 
ad looked at Catharine. ** What or who is na- 
ire ?" continued he. '^ Shall we, when we gaze 
n such a scene as this, say ' The heavens declare 
le glories of nature-^ihe earth is full of her glo- 
f V Why, my dear Miss Dunallan, should we sub- 
titute a mere idea in the room of the glorious Be- 
ig who has created that profusion of magnificence 
Qd beauty, and who formed in the hunian heart a 
i4Micity to feel so deeply what is magnificent and 
eautiful ? Why, by ascribing this glory to a vague 
lea, separate ourselves still farther from Ua t^ 
Qd ever-preaeDt Author^ who so powerfuW^ Eci&s^ifta 
id demaada our aflections, and daima e^exi ^^ 
^t place in our. hearts 1 It is because \oNe S» *^^ 

4« 
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natural consequence of admiration, that we feel 
sort of oppression on our feelings when we most i 
tensely admire the glories around us, without raisii 
our hearts to their Author. We cannot love inai 
mate nature in the degree we admire it. We cann 
love an undefined idea ; and we do not make ou 
selves acquainted with the character of the real Ai 
thor, nor regard the light he pours around us in ev 
ly part of his creation." 

Catharine felt awed by Dunallan's manner ; b 
after a pause replied, '< Was nature always as v 
aow see it, we should certainly wish to discard whi 
ever might prevent us from attempting to ascend 
thought to its divine Author: but I have seen tli 
bay dark, and gloomy, and dangerous— the trees * 
its banks rent by the storm — the boats tossing < 
the wavoA. — I have been detained hours in tl 
shelter, watching their perilous landing, while wiv< 
■ end children, and mothers, were sufiermg angui 
from their terrors : Then — " 

<<Then," mildly interrupted Dunallan, <U 
lesson was only different, and taught what is equ 
ly necessary to be known, — that the being who { 
aeraUy speaks to us in the language of love a 
mercy can also frown.'' The sound of approu 
tng voices now interrupted this conversation. 

** I hear your friends advancing," said Dunalli 
apparently rather disappointed by the interruptio 
<< before we part may I ask, whether the life }ou < 
scribed to me at the beginning of our walk was 1 
life you would deem most happy ?" 

*^ If I recollect airight what I said, it was," re] 
«d Catharine. 

^<It was merely a life of pleasure and amu 
mumif^^d Dunallan. 
"* Aai would not 4hat b^ binp^B^Dt^uV'' 
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M No : and if 70U expect it to be so, be assured, 
dear Miss Dunallan, you will be disappointed." 

<< What life then would be happy ?" 

*^ A life of usefulness alone." 

The party now approached and seemed surprised 
at finding Catharine and Dunallan. 

^^I thought you were with Lord Dunallan. my 
dear Catharine," said Rose, <^ Mr. St. Clair assured 
me that you were." 

^< And so' I was, for a short time, dear Rose," re- 
lied Catharine. 

St« Clair seemed displeased and uncomfortable ; 

Sfung Cameron miserable. Catharine still leant on 
un^lan^s arm ; and taking a last look of the bay, 
and its surrounding mountains, now .darkening in the 
twilight, they turned to descend the hill. The path 
mdmitted of two only. Catharine and Dunallan 
walked on in silence. Her thoughts were fixed on 
his last words, << a life of usefulness ;" she wished 
4o know his ideas of such a life. The conversation 
iStaa evening had increased her esteem for Dunallan, 
yet she Celt even less able than before to understand 
him. She wished, however, that she could ^ and de- 
termined that, in future, she would not avoid his so- 
ciety. As they were entering the house, she said 
to him, smiling, 

<* Mr. Dun^lan, you must tell me what you think 
IS a useful life at some other time." 

<< I shall be most happy to tell you," replied he, 
^ and if you would agree with me — if in this we 
could be of the same opinion;" he hesitated— then 
stopped, and left the sentence unfinished. 

St Clair was near, and heard what passed. They 
then joined the party in the drawing-room. Bv.. Ci\m 
almost uamediately addressed DunaUaxi Vn \i\^ >^%\»^ 
slating tone of voice and manner. 

\Pf»y, Mr. Dunallan, are you ono oS l\iow ^* 
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pie who approve of young ladies teaching poor chil- 
dren to read the Bible, &c. &c. instead of sending 
them, in the good old way, to be taught by some old 
woman in the village ?" 

« I think," replied Dunallan, with unmoved calm- 
ness, ^* that where there is an old woman capable of 
teaching, it would be a pity to supersede her in her 
profession ; but I think young ladies most properljr 
and most amiably employed in superintending and 
encouraging the old woman in her labours^" 

" Well," resumed St. Clair, " I confess I have not 
been able to perceive the benefit poor children can re- 
ceive from the instructions of young ladies that they 
might not equally receive from that of old women; 
and I mean, when I get a seat in Parliament, to ofier 
my services to the old ladies, to bring a bill to guard 
the profession against those pretty intruders ; and that 
for their sakes as much as that of the old ladies; 
for I know nothing so likely to injure the charms of 
the lovier sex as the air and manner of a school-mis* 
tress." 

All the young ladies laughed excepting Rose. 

<< I beg, Mr. St. Clair," said Mrs. Lennox, <^ that 
you will have the goodness to let that subject remain 
at rest. Teaching the poor is the fashion of the day, 
and my poor Rose has been infected by it ; but she 
has an inaptitude about her at doing any thing, even 
a fashionable thing, fashionably. Instead of sub- 
scribing, as I do, to Lady Mary D.'s school in our 
neighbourhood, and always going to its examina- 
tions, and presenting the children with new dresses, 
— for they have such a neat uniform, — instead of 
this, my poor Rose must have a dozen little miser- 
able things, who are too sickly to walk so far as the 
school, in her room, and teach them to read the Bi- 
^/e, during those very hours 1 v?\a\iQ^\!i^t \s> ^«s^\^ 
to her harp. ^ 
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Rose blushed, and tears started into her eyes. 
* Tou know, mamma, I was to rise two hours ear- 
ler for my harp." 

** Oh yes, my dear, and look like a ghost from 
¥&nt of sleep ! Ridiculous !" 

"Surely," said George Lennox, "ten hours of 
)leep is too much, either for health, or in a moral 
joint of view." 

'* Dear George," said Mrs. JLennoz, " do not en- 
tourage your sister. She will think I was quite cruel 
n preventing her spending the precious hours neces- 
sary to acquire those accomplishments, which are 
|uite indispensable, in teaching a few miserable cot- 
tagers, what, if they are to live, they will learn equal- 
ly well in the next village." 

" Which is four miles off," said George, " and the 
!ichool not large enough to admit ndarly all the chil- 
Iren who have strength to walk ; consequently, half 
the girls around us have scarcely any means of in- 
stroction." 

" I did not know you were so intimately acquaint- 
ed with their afl&irs, George," said his mother trying 
to smile. 

" I am perfectly acquainted with their situation," 
replied George, " and long most earnestly to see it 
improved," 

" Well, I declare," exclaimed Sir Archibald Ca- 
meron, addressing Lord Dunallan, " I think there 
ia something very amiable in the enthusiasm for im- 
proving the state of the poor, which is so general at 
present among well-disposed young people " 

" Very amiable indeed," replied his Lordship, 
witii an air of absence. 

" Certainly," said Mrs. St. Clair, " Vm^tw^ ^^ 
lower orders as much as possible by propeT ici^^x^ \ 
^taot bjr young ladiea forgetting their pVacca Vck »^ 
'ety, and doing that themselves whicb ougJnX^o^ 
t to more proper personB, whUe they ^eg\ec\.'' - 
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** Their harps/' interrdpted Dunallan, playfully, ti 

** Oh, I forgot, Mr. Dunallan, that you were ai 
advocate for ladies' schools." 

Dunallan attempted to change the subject, which 
seemed disagreeable or uninteresting to most of the 
party ; but St. Glair appeared determined to pur- 
sue it, and appealed to Catharine for her opinion* 

*^ 1 have not formed any," replied she, languidly; 
her thoughts had indeed wandered from a subject in 
which she felt little interest. 

St. C^air looked disappointed at the careless in- 
difierence of her manner ; she perceived this, and m 
said smiling, "lean tell yon, however, what m^ L 
opinion is, without taking time to consider what it 1 
ought to be. I believe it is proper to have the poor l^ 
chUdren taught all that may aflerwards be useful to 
ihem ; but Ithmk it would be very tiresome to do 
it myseR*; and I suspect that the young ladies who 
do it have, in general, (perhaps almost unconscious- 
IvO some secret view to praise, or, in short, some- 
thing more agreeable than the mere pleasure of im- ^ 
parting knowledge to the ignorant." 

St Clair laughed, " Ah ! Miss Dunallan,'' exclaim- 
ed he, *' your penetration leads you to the truth di- 
rect, without a tedious attempt to . form a wise opi- la 
nion." 

^< The discovery of such truths, however," said 
Dunallan, in a tone of voice almost severe, '* does 
more honour to the penetration of the head than to 
the feelings of the heart." 

Catharine reddened, and bowing to Dunallan, said, 

" It is perhaps fortunate for me, Mr. Dunallan, that 

of late I have found it necessary to avoid consulting 

the heart ; I might otherwise have felt your compli- 

ntent too deeply." She then tos^^ ^ccA \«^xw\.v^ 

wards her harp, to conce«\ l\ie \.ew^^^«iw^^^^^- 

restrain. 
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lair glanced indignantly at Dunallan, and 
lowed her ; an expression of pleasure, how- 
sis also on his countenance. Dunallan be- 
)ry thoughtful, and the ladies looked at each 

I see the consequences of your foolish 
Rose," said Mrs. Lennox, in a whisper to 
[hter ; << you have made your young friend 
happy." 

seemed to believe herself the cause of what 
)ed ; and going towards Dunallaa said, in a 
e, ^' I believe Catharine is quite right ; I did 
hould be doing something worthy of praise 
ing those poor children. 
Uan smiled, <^ But that was not your motive 
I it, Miss Lennox." 

perhaps it might ; at any rate, it does not 
low it was. Don't you like the harp 1 Let 
jar." 

llan followed the sweet girl. St. Glair was 
ng to recommend himself to Catharine by 
t flattering description of a scene he had 
)d that day, — a family who, from great 
dness, bad been placed in a situation of 
by Catharine's bounty. Dunallan listened 
St. Clair used all his eloquence to recon- 
to herself. Rose joined in admiration of 
nd's goodness; young Cameron also was 
3quent than usual in the eulogium he bestow* 
lis idol of his heart. All seemed anxious to 
I to her for the cruel speech of Dunallan ; but 
a cloud was fixed on Catharine's brow which 
could remove during the whole of the eve- 
She tired of the harp, and, entreating Roa^ 
her place, and putting her arm wvl\iix> "EXviat 
be passed Dunallan with an ait of exVceioft 
and Jed ber friend to anolter p^xtl ot ^^^^ 
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room, showiog by her looks that she did not wUi ti 
be followed. Elizabeth, when she saw that thi 
gentlemen were attempting to converse with the ^a^ 
ty of young ladies they hcKi left, said in a low toics^- ^ 
'< I feel that you have some cause to be displeaied^ 
dear Catharine, but do not, my friend, show yo« 
feelings so much ; try at least to conceal them for i 
short time." 

^' I cannot," replied Catharine, <^ I never felt men 
miserable." 

*' You do not feel more so than he does,'' sail 
Elizabeth, glancing towards Dunallan, who st<x>d ia 
deep thought near Rose's harp. 

Catharine followed Elizabeth's look, and then 
sighed deeply. ** His misery is no comfort to me. 
He must be miserable, thinking of me as he does. 
Oh ! what wretchedness is before us both !" 

During the remainder of the evening, Catharine 
purposely avoided meeting Dunallan's looks. When 
parting for the night, he held out his hand as usual ; 
she gave him hers ; he held it for a moment, and 
she involuntarily looked up. Dunallan's manner 
seemed to ask forgiveness, but Catharine turned 
coldly away. He pressed her hand gently in his, 
saying, " Good night," in a voice more than usually 
soft Catharine felt she had cause to be displeas* 
ed, yet was touched by his manner. Elizabeth, on 
this occasion, did not defend Dunallan, for she too 
had thought him harsh. When they again met, 
Catharine's manner was distant and somewhat 
haughty. Elizabeth's was also colder. Dunallan 
seemed painfully sensible of the change. He en- 
deavoured at different times to induce Catharine to 
enter into conversation with him, but she purposely 
avoided it: and once thai he (ooad Vv<&x ^loue^sbe 
taraed so markedly from\i\m,VJa»X^^QWi^\» ^ 
d/>/>eai^Gr anxious, byevety o<tet ta^iw^A^^^*^ 
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robatioD, he no longer attempted to resume 
)rcourse which had, in some degree, subsist- 
^een them before that unfortunate evening, 
ked unhappy, however, and Catharine now 
;>ower. This almost Unconsciously gave her 
), which she still more unconsciously betray- 
r manner ; and it was Dunallan himself who 
to perceive this : she felt that he read her 
il, and was soon convinced, by the indifier- 
his manner, that if her displeasure had given 
3, her feeling satisfaction in that pain had not 
ae it away, but had also lowered her in his 



CHAPTER IV. 

evening Lord Dunallan sent for his daughter, 
entering the apartment in which he waited for 
met her, and with even mgre than his usual 
3ss, pressed her to his heart, 
dear Catharine, my beloved child, my long 
trial is at last to come ; I must at last part 
i idol of my affections." 
uine became as pale as death at this sudden 
3n of her approaching fate. For some mo- 
he could not speak ; then struggling for corn- 
Mr. Dunallan still desirous to. . . •" her 
embled, and she stopt. 
father hesitated, ** My love, what is your opi- 
Mr. Dunallan ? Tou now know him. Tell 
lidly, my Catharine, your sentimeulB i^^^^^ 

will my opinion, vnSl my 8ent\m^Ti\»,\iaN^ 
•—5 
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any influence over the future?" asked Catbahnii 
eagerly. 

Lord Dunallan looked uneasy: *^If, my love, I 
could make any change ... if you could not fe^ 
— but it is impossible. Yet I should wish .... 
could you only love him, Catharine, Oh ! how hf- 
py should I be, happier than I can express." 

" Be happy, then, my dear father," replied Catb- 
rine, attempting to smile ; but the tears gushed ioto 
her eyes, and she turned away to conceal them. 

Her father remained silent for some momeotS) 
then sighing deeply said, << Mr. Dunallan, I think, 
my Catharine, ought to please. He is mild, and sa^ 
siblc, and polite in his manners ; he is handsomei j 
his conversation does not seem uninteresting to yoa; ! 
he is singularly well informed. In short, what do 
you find disagreeable in Mr. Dunallan." 

'^ I do not find any thing //isagreeable, said Calht- ' 
rine; "but" . . . 

" Do you not, my love?" interrupted Lord Dud- 
allan, joyfully. " How you delight me ! Well, I wiD 
ask no more." 

Catharine smiled languidly ; she felt hurt and 
made no reply. 

Her father understood the expression of her couih 
tenance, and paused a moment, then proceeded. 
<< r have just had a conversation with Mr. DunalhOi 
He tells me he has received letters which oblige him 
to be in London in a month ; he will be detained 
there some time, and may perhaps go abroad. In 
short, my love, he wishes to hasten your union, that 
you may, I suppose, spend a short time at Arnmore 
before you leave Scotland ; for there also he has 
business of importance, which has met with much 
de/af from his residence here for so many weeki." 
Catharino reddened. " i^^^ ^^^^ c;Qiw^\asswfc 
wakes it necessary, I svipipose,\o\wwrj q\^\K^^>s« 
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Arhich brought him here. ; and you, my Lord, 
me to agree to" .... 
f love, you do Mr. Duoallan great injustice ; 
ID no instance forgot the respect and delica- 
to you : his first wish se^ms to be your hap- 

y happiness P repeated Catharine, <<ah, let 
ave me with you, then, my dear father — at 
1 he has arranged all these afiairs." 
^ proposed this, my child, but I declined it," 

sclined it !" exclaimed Catharine, '< impossi- 

h, my dear father, could you so far forget all 

due to your daughter ! to my sex !" 

rose and stood, with breathless and terrified 

3ition, awaiting his answen 

in a soothing manner took both her hands. 

aim, my Catharine, your father has forgot 

f which your delicacy ought to require ; no- 

^hich he can suppose essential to your future 

3ss. Mr. DunaJlan, I am certain, loves you 

ine." 

turned away. 

»u do not think he does, my love ; but from 

lole manner, and the anxious solicitude he 

i respecting your wishes, feelings, and future 

ess, I feel convinced you would now be the 

of his heart, were ho freed from all engage- 



w 



id as a proof of this," said Catharine with 
98S, " he asks delay. Oh, my dear father, 
s ! do not urge this ! do not thus mortify" « 

y love, you must allow me to Inisl ik^ o^w 
at in this matter. You entirely mvs\aJfeft"5JU» 
o. He only proposes delay v/\\.Vi a nSb^ ^-^ 
*/ be your msh. Recollect y <waBft\?n ^"f 
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child, and let me hope, my ever kind, ever cona* 
derate Catharine, that you will still be willing to ful* 
ill past and indissoluble engagements." 

<< And when ? my Lord," replied Catharine, with 
assumed firmness. 

" My Catharine, I have promised to Mr. Dunal- 
Ian, to gain your consent to be his, on Tuesday 
next." 

" On Tuesday next ! within a week !" she becaol 
quite pale, but added, in a voice of forced cahn> 
ness, " My Lord, I shall be ready." 

He held out his hand, she gave him hers, but 
turned away her face. *< Dearest Catharine, yo« 
will be happy." She made no reply, but hasteniog 
from him, shut herself into her own apartment, ana 
gave vent to her miserable and mortified feelings* 
She was unable to appear at dinner, her head ached 
so violently. Elizabeth, in vain, tried to ofifer some 
consolation. Her wounded pride and affection bad 
prevented her gaining any particulars from her ftp 
ther of the manner in which he had declined Daa* 
allan's proposed delay : yet the idea that he had 
hastened their union against Dunallan's wishes,, 
rendered tifer wretched. She could not regain suf- | 
ficient composure to appear that evening. Her fik • 
ther, however, visited her in her room ; and his af* 
fectionate kindness, and the anxiety and deep con<^ 
cern expressed in his countenance, revived in her 
heart a willingness to sacrifice her own feelings tO> 
his favourite wishes. 

She next morning appeared at breakfast, but look- 
ed so ill that every one annoyed her by their condo* 
lence, and inquiries respecting her health. To 
Dunallan she never raised her eyes. If she bed, 
she would have seen th^t be \ooked as miserable aa 
herself. Elizabeth told V\er so aJl«tN»«x^%. 
'^My dear Elizabeth^' xevVVed ^>^«»^ ^^li^ xjs3 
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^ speak to me of him, or of any thing that is not a 

g^ )> uionBand miles from the subject, or I shall never be 
' able to support myself till next Tuesday. I will, if 
possiblcy make my father happy. Afler that, hap- 
pen what will, I shall be at a distance from him. 

3^ at will not know what I suffer. 

^j Elizabeth tenderly watched over her unhappy 
friend, attempting to soothe her agitated feelings, 

Pk and to convince her that the power to meet approach- 

3 log trials, is not to be gained by turning the mind 
from them ; but, on the contrary, by viewing them, 
as fiir as may be, in their true colours, divested of 
all imaginary aggravations, and llius preparing for 
the patient endurance of what is unavoidable. 

« Do not follow me, my Elizabeth," said Catha- 
xiae, the evening after her conversation with her fa- 
ther, '' I am going to the Glen ; I shall not there be 
interrupted ; and I wish to accustom myself to view 
the future without your kind looks and dear voice 
always ready to win me from painful thought. 

Elizabeth believed her right, and suffered her to 
go «lone« 

After Catharine had walked some time in deep 
thought, she was suddenly startled by the sound of 
approaching footsteps. It is Dunallan ! thought 
she ; even this retreat is no longer safe from his 
privileged intrusion. She would have turned away, 
but felt ashamed of her weakness ; and raised her 
head from its drooping and thoughtful posture, deter- 
mined not to be intruded on even by Dunallan. It 
waa young Cameron ; and Catharine felt so relieved 
when she saw it was not her dreaded coubin, that 
an expression of pleasure, which Cameron had sel- 
dom the happiness to inspire, was visible on her 
countenance. 

" Fardon this infrusion, Miss 1>uubl\\«a\,^^ «»"a\^V^% 

6* 
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" I thought you were engaged, or I should not have [f 
presumed" .... i^ 

" Oh ! I beg, Mr. Cameron, you will walk where^ 
ever you feel inclined," interrupted Catharine. 
<< There are many paths here for solitary people; 
but I must at present leave you." She was passing 
on, when the beseeching expression of his loow 
stopt her. *' Do you wish to read in my retreat, 
Mr. Cameron? You will find some new books, 
and I am not goin^ there." 

" No, Miss Dunallan, I wish for a moment's con- 
versation with you." 

<* Certaiuly," said Catharine, turning to walk with 
him. 

He seemed at a loss and unable to speak. Ca- 
tharine looked at him, and his confusion leading her j 
to suspect the truth, she felt sorry that she had con- 
sented to Hsten to him, yet wished as soon as pos- 
sible to put an end to his suspense. She walked 
on in silence. At length, after many attempts^ he 
regained sufficient composure to say, in a hurried 
voice, '^ Miss Dunallan it is impossible for any one 
so deeply interested in your happiness as I am, not 
to feel miserable in seeing the present state of your 
feelings, or to help almost execrating the unnatu- 
ral". . . . 

<« Mr. Cameron," interrupted Catharine, " I can- 
not stay to hear any thing of this natuVe." 

She was turning away, when he respectfully, yet 
almost wildly, seized her hand. " Forgive me ; I 
know not what I say. Oh, Catharine, if you knew 
what I have suffered — what I do suffer — but I know 
you cannot feel for me.". • . . 

" I do feel for you, Mr. Canaeron," interrupted 
Catharine ; ^' and, as a proof of it^ I entreat you ne- 
ver to think of me more^ but «a «l^toiv^ H»\tfi ^cw^va 
to think she has ever pained 'you. llSaVtss^^wjsi^^ 
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zan regain the happiness I wish you, thinking 
Hrise. Mext Tuesday I am to be the wife of 
])unallan." 

know it« Catharine ; but without loving him. 

the idol of so many hearts — ^you whom I 
1 die to preserve from the least uneasiness, are 

. . Oh ! I cannot endure the thought Hear 
ilatharine. I have formed a plan to avoid this 

sacrifice — my mother has consented ; — I ask 
ward, — I hope for nothing." 
Ir. Cameron," interrupted Catharine, ** you 
say no more. I thank you for the interest you 
n my fate ; but you quite mistake my charac- 
* you think I could tliiis consent to withdraw 
an engagement formed by my father, ^are- 
and for your sake, let me say, for a long time." 
tharino spoke with a firm calmness, that left 
>ron no hope of inducing her to change her 
nents. He pressed her hand to his heart; 
ewell, then, Catharine, for ever ; my first, my 
love, my last." He rushed from her. She 
d after him, till the trees concealed him from her 

then burst into" tears. << What a world is 
' thought she; ^' how unhappy the human race. 
is remote corner, a few are met together ; and 
here where all promises peace, the half of them 
liserable !" 

e walked slowly towards the house, fearing 
, to meet young Cameron, 
le party were assembled in a room which open- 
I the lawn. She heard voices, and approached, 
he drew near, she distinguished Dunallan's 
, and Elizabeth's. They seemed gay and 
rful. '' Is it possible I" thought she, <{ Eliza- 
told me he looked miserable, — and she too^%o 

How foolish to suppose myaeVf ot to tck»s^ 
queace to otbera. I will not cVoud t\iw v>^v^ 
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by my melancholy presence ; yet I could not have 
thus laughed had Elizabeth been so wretched." 
Dunallan's voice continued as if reading and paus- 
ing at intervals, while the others laughed and talked 
Catharine turned away to go to her own apartment 
As she passed, she perceived St. Clair seated in a 
window, in a melancholy and thoughtful attitude, aod 
apparently unoccupied with what was passing. He 
started on seeing her, and arose ; she bowed aod 
passed on. 

In a few minutes Elizabeth joined her. "You. 
promised to come to us, my dear Catharine, when 
you returned.^' 

" I mean to keep my promise," replied Catharine, 
'< but I am tired : leave me to rest a little here. Pa 
not let me, Ehzabcth, interrupt your amusements." . 

" Amusements ! Catharine, what do you mean ?" 1 

" Oh, nothing. — But come now, I am ready to go 
with you." 

She hastened away from Elizabeth, and joined 
the party below, who had now become perfectly 
quiet. St. Clair still sat at the window. He rose 
on her entrance. She seated herself near the \vio- 
dow. ** You are admiring the evening Mr. St, Clair: 
it is indeed beautiful." 

St. Clair sat down by her. " Beautiful, indeed,"' 
replied he, "but very sad. Those grey clouds, 
tinged with the last rays of the sun, becoming fainter 
every moment, always remind me of something me- 
lancholy." 

" I feel the same," said Catharine ; ** the netting 
sun always reminds me of death ! that last setting ! 
that departure to other climes !" 

" Let us go into the next room, or have lights 
here/' said Lord Dunallan. 
^^ Ohf my dear father, aWovf wa Vo wiyii '^wR 



twilight/' said Catharine, in an entreating 
roice. 

^]y, my love, if you wish it." He approach- 
tood near her ; << but we must leave such 
subjects, Mr. St. Clair. Where is that 
poem you were reading, Mr. Dunallan? 
there still may be sufficient light to read it 
irine." 

Ilan found the poem ; and, bringing it to the 
began to read. All laughed a second time, 
le could hardly smile : she was not in a hu- 
laugh at any thing, and wondered that any 
Id. St. Clair smiled contemptuously, and 
ter understood his feelings. Dunallan had 
[en since she entered the room ; and she 
oked at him until he was reading this poem ; 
she had avoided looking at him for many 
id was now struck ^ith the languor and pale- 
bis countenance, as well as with the little 
erfulaess he seemed to feel while he laugh- 
the others. When he stopped reading he 
lis eyes towards Catharine. Hers were fix- 
im, and she withdrew them without that ex- 
i of displeasure, which ever since her con- 
n with her father had filled them when she 
iny way called upon to notice Dunallan. He 
j to approach her, and said, in a voice of ex- 
entleness, '< you seem fatigued, Miss Dun- 
l fear you have walked too far." 
I," answered Catharine, " I believe I have ;" 
lost unconsciously added, looking at Dunal- 
I an expression of concern, '^ are you quite 
r. Dunallan ?" 

rfcctly so," rephcd he, a sUght flush tinging 
head. He looked down for a tnoTnonvX.^ \^\x\. 
fBtill retained an expression ot ^Xe^Axix^ ^\!tfs«^ 
raised them. 
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The conTersation now became more genenli 
When the sun was set, and it was become too daik 
to see the expression of any one's countenancei 
young Cameron glided into the room, and seated 
himself at a distance from Catharine. He some- 
times joined in the conversation, and no one would 
have suspected him of being more unhappy thm 
usual. 

When Catharine retired to her room for the night, 
she found a letter on her table. She opened it, ex- 
claiming, ^^ a letter from St. Clair !" Elizabeth was 
with her. <^ What can he have to say to you, Ca- 
tharine !" 

*^ A strange proposal," said Catharine, afler read* 
ing it* <* IIow little does he know me." She 
threw his letter indignantly from her. 

Elizabeth took it up. << May I read it, Catha- 
rine ?" 

^< I believe I ought not to betray his secret ; but 
you, Elizabeth, may know it. He is so vain, so 
conceited, I can never wish him to stand high in 
your opinion." 

Elizabeth read the letter. « Poor St. Clair," 
said she, *^ he flatters himself he is not indifferent to 
you." 

*' If he had not been so before," replied Catha- 
rine, << this would have made him so. An elope- 
ment ! Had he known my character as he pretends 
in this letter to do, he would have been convinced 
that I would sooner endure any misery than escape j 
from it by such means. I would sooner die than ' 
degrade myself even for those I could love." 

" Proud Catharine," said Elizabeth, smiling) 
" you know not what love is." 

^' / certainly do not know, ¥Ii\\x«fcel\\^ nor can I 
evea conceive what that botI o? \oNe \% 'vVv^ c«!^^ 
induce me to take such a destadm^il^^ ^^^^^' ^ 



iDt imagine mysdf so deluded at to suppose I 
d be happy ailer I had rendered myself the ob- 
of my own contempt. But give me this- letter. 
>es not pain me to disappoint thi^ vain St. Clair, 
ish he was gone, and his mother also, whose 
fhty spirit begins, I see, to revolt at the little ef- 
her flattery and caresses have on me. I loathe 
lis, Eiizabeth. I almost think Arnmore and 
Dunallan's contemptuous treatment, will be less 
erable than those incessant women, Mrs. Len- 
and Mrs. St. Clair, with their gross flattery and 
ng disgusting attentions." 
Dear Catharine, you are very severe " 
No, Elizabeth ; I am not unjustly so. Don't 
) through all this ? Is not Rose as amiable — 
nore amiable than I am? Are not you, Eliza- 

, more " 

No, no, no, dear Catharine ; but good night ; 
will leave yourself no time to sleep, and that pale 
sadly calls for it." 

Do not mind my face, Elizabeth ; it must be 
r yet You must see my reply to_ this letter ; 
el so indignant, I fear I shall be unbecomingly 
i what I write." 

ext morning, neither St Clair nor young Ca< 
3a appeared at breakfast. Lady Cameron said 
ion had been unexpectedly called away, and that 
and her family must also deny themselves the 
lure of a farther stay at Dunallan Castle, as 
aess made it necessary that Sir Archibald should 
m home. Lord Dunallan seemed disappointed, 
entreated them to prolong their stay to the 
wing week. Catharine was silent' Lady Ca- 
ny however, was gently determined in bet te^c^- 
n, though she looked conoemed, and Yvex daxi^- 
rerjr grave. Lord Dunallan peroeived ^^^ 
hi'ng bad happened, and guessed Ctom C«5i\v^- 
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rine's looks that she was the cause of this suddflD 
determinatioo. Mrs. St. Clair's colour this raonu^g 
was higher than usual, but she attempted to cm* 
ceal her disappointed pride and hopes under an dr 
of contempt. '* I too must unfortunately relinquiBh 
the pleasure of being present during the next hajff 
week, my Lord," said she, adcr Lady Cameron oiGl 
announced her intended departure, << but it is easy lo 
part from friends when we leave them so secure of 
felicity." Catharine felt this speech as it was iih 
tended, but remained silent. Both families left 
Dunallau Castle during the forenoon; but JjoA 
Dunallan was relieved from his dread of a Yefj" 
binall party by the arrival of young Clanmar and Ms 
amiable wife. ' 

'^ I must really endeavour, my dear Elizabeth," 
said Catharine to her friend, ^^ to conceal, for these 
few remaining days, the misery I endure. I feel 
mortified and degraded by what has already paseed 
in consequence of my giving way to my wretched 
feelings. I must not — shall not be an object of 
compassion to every one, and of distress to ray ^ 
ther. Do not look so much and so anxiously at me 
when I am in company, Elizabeth, and try to speak 
cheerfully to me. Oh that conversation between 
ray father and Dunallan ! could I only forget that, 
But to be forced upon him ; he to ask delay !" She 
clasped her hands in anguish of mind. 

<' I have erftreated your father, dearest Catharine, 
to tell what passed on that occasion, and I do not 
think you have any reason to suppose Mr. Dunal- 
lan wished for delay on any account, but your appa- 
rent indifference to him. 

'< Did my father tell you what passed ? Do not, 
for beavea^s sake, conceal \l ftonv m^ Elizabeth : 
truth cannot be worse tban m^ £eax^. 
*^Lord Dunallan told me tiiaVWife ox^i'vte^Hi\fl! 
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Ml to distress Dunallan was your marked indif- 
», he even thought dislike to him, which led 

fear your being led by motives of obedieaqe 
ur father to take vows which your heart could 
tify. In short, my dear Catharine, some reli* 

scruples which he felt for you only : and this 
aced me that the state of his own feelings ena- 
m to take them without scruple : for with his 

notions he would not have considered himself 
ent in so doing had he felt otherwise." 
.nd would he have been innocent, Elizabeth ? 
ill I be innocent ?" 

Lh ! Catharine, you must not now think of this, 
too late : besides, you fulfil a first duty in obey- 
3ur father." 

tharine was not convinced, but felt that it was, 
izabeth said, too late to plead such an excuse, 
like her friend, she could not help concluding 
Dunallan would not be willing, probablv, to 
these solemn vows were he averse to fulnlling 
Yet^he had asked delay. She determined, 
(sible, to avoid thinking, and to attempt to ap- 

less unhappy, Jet Dunallan suppose what he 
1. She wished to leave her father, under the 
)ssion that she was reconciled to his wishes, 
he few following days her countenance wore 
xprcssion of submission, and calm elevation 
ind, inspired by the consciousness of sacrificing 
own feelings to those of her father ; while the 
less of her looks , and her touching gentleness 

1 around her, gave her the appearance of one 
had lost all hope for herself, and only sought to 
»w on others what was for her gone for ever, 
n addressing her father, she even aXVemYVft^ Vo 
teerfuL To Dunallan she waa tea^ec^xA vdA 
rVe, as if she already had taken \Vie '^eiv ^ 
Skm». Fet Bbe deceived no otie. VJVi^^ ^ 
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« 

met Dunallan's eyes, which she carefully avoided, 
but which seemed for ever fixed on her, ahe saw in 
them an expression of pity and concern she could 
not mistake. Her father, too, in vain tried to affect 
a gaiety which only served to render his next nao* 
menti* of absence, and evidently painful thought, 
more striking. 



CHAPTER V. 

At last the dreaded morning arrived. Elizabeth 
went to her friend at an early hour: she found her 
dressed, and seated at a table, which was covered 
with letters and papers. 

"What is all this, my Catharine?. Remember, 
my dear friend, the fatigues of this day." 

'*Ido remember my Elizabeth. lam only per- 
forming a necessary duty, [t ought not to have been 
so long neglected ; but never till last night did it so 
forcibly strike me that I might not again see Dunal- 
Ian Castle : I had quite forgot to settle some things. 
But I have done," added she, putting up her papers 
with a conposure that astonished Elizabeth ; then 
turning to her friend, a faint smile on her languid 
countenance. 

" How do you like my bridal attire, Elizabeth ?" 

Elizabeth looked at her for a moment, then turn- 
ed away to conceal her tears. 

" Dear Catharine, do not look so patient, so re- 
signed, yet so unhappy. You will leave us all quite 
miserable." *. 

" I look as I feel, Elizabeth. I am resigned. I 
have DOW arranged all I wish to be done, should I 
oever agian return here, and 1 cate uoV Hj>ftaX Viw^. 
pens. I am prepared for every l\ivti%,\>^V. ^x n^\^% 
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changed) parting from you: then feeling herself 
overcome,) I must not think of this— we shall soon 
again meet. I shall write, — No, dear Elizabeth, do 
not embrace me ; do nothing to soften me. I have 
almost wished these few days for Mrs. St. Clair, in* 
stead of that gentle Mrs. Clanniar, who looks so 
sweetly anxious to comfort me, and to gain my con- 
fidence ; and my dear kind Rose, and even you, 
£Iizabeth. I entreat you do not all gaze on me with 
looks of such touching interest^ Even Mr. Dunal- 
lao ; but I must not think of him : had he felt pity 
for me sooner ; but it is now too late. Oh that the 
next hour were over ! When will it be time for 
Inreakfast ? You know we were to set off very ear- 
ly. When I am gone, Elizabeth, will you assure 
my father—" Her voice failed, and she turned 
away and walked to an open window. The morn- 
ing was calm and beautiful, and the freshness of the 
air revived her. She sat down, but rose again al- 
most immediately, a blush crimsoning her before 
pale cheek. 

"Mr. Dunallan," said she, retiring hastily from 
the window, << returning as usual from his morning 
walk, I suppose, quite composed ; and he has seen 
that I am ready," added she, bitterly, and looking at 
her dress. " He bowed, too, to show he did per- 
haps. Well, a short time will undecbive him now. 
I shall soon have no secrets from him ; no attempts 
to conceal my real feelings : h€f' shall know that I 
have a heart that can be given only by myself; and 
calm, and proud, and itnmoveably right as he always 
is, he shall not despise me." 

•* Despise you, Catharine ! he does not'; he ne- 
ver did. I am satisfied he, I could almost say, loves 
you." 

AgentJe tap at the door of the a\kwlwv«iv\. vnXfcv 
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rupted Elizabeth. Catharioe became quite pale. 
It was Lord Dunallan. 

'< My Catharine, my dear love, wo W9\i ibr you." 

Catharine attempted to regain her composure, but 
without success. She leant on her father, but stof- 
ped on the stairs to breathe, her heart beat so vio- 
lently that she became quite faint. 

<* My dear uncle," said Elizabeth, '' let Catharine 
and me remain together till afler breakfast. It is 
too much for her to see all our assembled friends be* 
fore this trying ceremony." Lord Dunallan agnq^fl 
to this pjroposal ; and Catharine returned to her BOom 
with Elizabeth, who endeavoured to induce her tp 
take some refreshment. She tried, but m yauoi.. Sto 
was sick at heart 

" I cannot go through this ceremony, EUzobetik" 

" Dear Catharine, recollect yourself* It 10 not 
possible now to retract." 

« Lee^e me dear Elizabeth. I regain coiiipQsqiip 
most easily when alone. Take this last kiss, Wf 
Elizabeth ; afler I am again calm, do not bestow 
one kind word or look upon me, or I shall be unable 
for this dreadful exhibition — these fearful untrue 
vows !" 

Elizabeth would not consent to leave her frt^. 
She saw that the kind of composure she acquir- 
ed when lefl alone, was only Uie result of an at- 
tempt to feel indjySferent to every thing, and that 
the first trifle whidh awakened her feelings destroy* 
ed her composure." Elizabeth partly succeeded in 
calming her agitation, by representing things as 
they really were. 

<' I am ready, my dear Elizabeth," said Catharine 
at last, " my true, my best friend !" 

Lord Dunallan entered, and Catharine became as 
pah as ever. She took Wa enft> Voti^n^x^ ^xAVW 
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tened forward, as if afraid of agaia being obliged to 
return. 

Lord Dunallan opened the door of the apartment 
in which the party were assembled. Catharine 
stmiok back for a moment, then suffered her father 
to lead her forward. In an instant Dunallan was at 
her side} and the voice of the old and venerable 
clergyman of Dunallan church was raised to hea- 
ven in prayer. Catharine, pale as marble, and al- 
most as stilh leant on her father, and seemed to lis- 
teOy but did not hear. Dunallan audibly assented to 
the few simple but solemn vows he was required to 
Uttke. Catharine's assent was supposed. Eliza- 
beth drew her white glove from a hand almost as 
white and lifeless. Dunallan took it in his, and she 
was restored to some degree of consciousness by 
feeling that his trembled. He held her hand firmly, 
however, till the short ceremony was over, then 
touching it with his lips, resigned it to her father. 

Lord Dunallan would have pressed Catharine to 
his heart, but sho hurried from him, and from every 
one. EUzabeth followed her. but she waved her 
hand for her to leave her. Her father appeared ; 
" Your journey is long, my love ; my Catharine, I 
must hurry you from me. Mr. Dunallan is anxi- 
ous " 

Catharine started up : << I am ready." 

" God for ever bless my dearest child." 

" Oh my dearest father !" 

He pressed her for an instant to his heart, then 
led her away. Dunallan was waiting. The hall 
was full of servants, anxious to have a last look 'of 
thdr beloved young mistress. 

Catharine shrunk back. 

** I shall sa^ adieu for you," exc\a\med^XYuei^^^% 
^ Adieu, adieu, every one," cried aYie, m>Xv fetftft^ 

6* 
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gaiety, while Lord Dunallan supported Catharine in- 
to the carriage. 

Dunallan followed ; and Catharine's heart sank 
within her, when its door was closed on her, and 
this most dreaded, but now nearest of all human re- 
lations. She threw herself back and almost fointed* 

Dunallan would have stopped the carriage, bot 
Catharine motioned with her hand to prevent hin. 
She dreaded her father seeing her agitation. 

Dunallan watched her changing countenance with 
the deepest concern. Catharine felt annoyed, con- 
scious that his looks were benlf on her, though she 
did not raise her eyes, and struggled to regain com- 
posure. She attempted to let down the glass next 
to her ; Dunallan leant past to assist, but, his hand 
trembled almost as much as her own, and she was 
struck with surprise at the expression of distress and 
agitation which his countenance now betrayed ; she 
even thought his eyes glistened as he turned his 
face from her. The calm grave expression with 
which her imagination always pictured him, was now 
wholly gone. She forgot her own feelings in think- 
ing of his, and continuing in deep and painful thought 
for a few moments, the tumult within in part subsid- 
ed. How selfish have I been, thought she, I forgot 
that he could feel, and that he has equal, perhaps 
greater cause of distress than myself. 

<< The air, I hope, revives you," asked Dunallan, 
in a mild and soothing tone of voice. 

She attempted to reply, but burst into tears ; and 
long repressed, they now flowed beyond all power j 
of restraint. She covered her face, and turning i 
away from Dunallan, wept and sobbed aloud. Dun- 
allan did not speak, but she heard him sigh frequeot- 
fy' and deeply. He at last, in the gentlest tone of * 
voice, entreated her to be com^^ei^. 
'^ Eadeavour, Cathafine, V> fet^X. «ftfc \%»x^^ 
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hours : only remember that you have now another 
friend, who has vowed in the sight of heaven to 
watch over your happtness. You shall yourself de- 
termine in what that happiness shall consist. I have 
seen too plainly your repugnance to the interested 
connection which your generous sense of duty has 
induced you to form. I have tried every means in 
my power, Catharine, to set you free, but all have 
failed ; and I have been most reluctantly forced to 
tear you from your home, and deprive you of the 
power of choosing your nearest friend and protector. 
All that I can at this ntoment hope is, that it may be 
in my power to render you at least not unhappy.^ 

Catharine became gradually calm as Dunallan 
spoke. His voice and manner were so soothingly 
earnest and kind, that she felt touched. 

** Let us, Catharine,'' continued he, " now at- 
tempt to look at things as (hey really are. There 
is no peace or calm to the mind but in truth." 

" Truth !" repeated Catharine in a tone of voice, 
and with an expression of the most mournful despon- 
dency. 

'* Yes, dear Catharine, truth even at this moment i* 
and first, can you not feel me worthy of forgiveness 
in persevering in the fulfilment of the same promise 
to a dead father, that with every feeling of dislike 
and repugnance on your part, you have yet consider- 
ed it a sacred duty to fulfil to a living one?" Catha- 
rine was struck ; this simple question of Dunallan's 
seemed indeed to bring a volume of truth into her 
mind ; but her thoughts were confused, and she re- 
mained silent. Dunallan, however, seemed to wait 
for her reply. 

<< Mr. Dunallan," said she at last, sick at heart 

while she spoke, <'I cannot feel that trulYv Vmx^g& \a 

me either ca/aweaa or peace. I vrouiVd Ta53[iQC «X* 

^m/ftto forget every thing, but thatl Viave^Xo ^^»a« 

rather, entered a £«'tiiatJoii in ^laicYi v\.\3««»«w 
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my duty to try to bo satisfied with your conduct on 
ail occasions. I >vish to fulfil this duty ; if I fail, 
you wilt perhaps feel indulgence for me when you 
reconect " 

CfUharine's voice failed, and she could say no 
more. 

Dunallan turned away, and Catharine looked up, 
half conscious that she had answered his true and 
siCDpIe appeal with an ungenerous evasion. She was 
3urprised and overcome on seeing that the cold, 
dreaded, Dunallan was moved even to tears, 

" Catharine !" exclaimed he, after making several 
efibrts to speak with composure, ** How shall I — how 
can I convince you that I am not the unfeeling, self- 
ish, interested, cruel being, I see you suppose roe ! 
You have scarcely ever permitted me to speak to 
you. Of late you have not even deigned to look at 
me. You have defeated every attempt on my part 
to explain myself— to attempt to assist you to be 
free* You have taken no notice of my letters ; your 
father has been equally - shall I say, unjust, to me !" 

'* Letters ! Mr. Dunallan," interrupted Catharine. 
'* I received no letters from you." 

Dunallan looked surprised. << I thrice wrote to 
you, Catharine, when you denied me every meaas 
of imparting to you what I thought might perhaps 
have put it in your power to avoid a connection 
which I saw was so hateful to you." 

" I never received uny letter from you, Mr. Dun- 
allan«" repeated Catharine, solemnly. 

*< Extraordinary !" exclaimed Dunallan, '< I sent 
for your own woman, Catharine ; her name, I think, 
is Martin, and myself gave all my letters into her 
hand." 

Catharine now, on her part, looked much surpris- 
etk ^' You gave your leltera Vo 'fill^\u\ "^x* \^>o»r 
4/8Ba'' 
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« I did ; all of them," 

Catharine became very thoughtful. Could way 
one— could St. Clair have intercepted Dunallan's 
letters 1 Impossible ! She could not for a moment 
sujipect Martin, to whom they had been entrusted, of 
the smallest unfaithfulness. ^' Most extraqrdiqfiry !" 
said she thoughtfully. 

** Is Martin among your present attendants, Ca- 
tharine ?" asked Dunallan. 

"She is." 

*< May I then ask an explanation from her 1" 

« Certainly." 

Qunallan stopped the carriage, and desired ^ ser** 
viwt to fjQquest Martin, who was in another just be- 
bipdy Hfi come for i^ moment to the windojW. Sh^ 
BOOD appeared, and the other servants retired. Mar- 
tlQ looked ateri^ed. She stood at the 3ide of the 
QVnftge fit which Cathieirine sat. 

** Do npt be alarmed," said Dunallan geptly, and 
leanipg past Cathariae a little to speak to her : '^ Do 
yo9i recollect, Martin, my giving you three letter? at 
different times to deliver to your lady 1" 

<< I do, sir, perfectly. It was only last night 
you gave me one and two before that, about, I 
think " 

" And what became of those letters, Martin ?" ask- 
ed Catharine, interrupting her, and now leaning for- 
ward with looks of surprise and displeasure. 

Martin appeared' astonished at the question. 

" Speak the truth, Martin," said Catharine, her 
eyes filling with tears as she added, " Can you^ l^Iar- 
tin, be unfaithful to meT' 

<^ My dear, dear young lady, no ; not for all the 
world could offer," exclaimed Martin, tears i^uahr 
ins into her e/es as she spoko ; ^^ I i!bou|^i\ ?99?^ 
7a7^ giving the lettera to Lord DunaUan, ua Vv^ c^oov- 
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to my father, I ought to have been more firm to 
own sense of right — to my own principles." 

** In our promises Mr. Dunallan," said Cathari 
mournfully, '^ I must feel that we have been m 
* sinned against than sinning ;' but I wish not to 
member this." 

*^ No, dearest Catharine, it is not our part to 
member it Ijet us only remember our own sh 
in what is past ; and where we have erred, lei 
begin to attempt averting those painful consequ 
ces which are always attendant on error." 

<'If that were possible," said Catharine, i 
mournfully. 

*' It may be possible, dearest Catharine. Al 
me to attempt to prove this to you." Dunallan i 
apoke in a cheerful* tone of voice. *' We h 
brought the past in some measure into the ligh 
reality and truth ; may I venture to go for a mora 
into the future. You know that in a few weeh 
most leave Arnroore. I fear that during those 
weeks, your father will not be satisfied unless 
remain there also ; but you shall, my dearest Cat 
rine, be as free at Ammore as you were at Duna 
Castle. Tour cousin Elizabeth has promised 
come to you. I earnestly wished she could have 
companied us now ; but to this Lord Dunallan 
jected. My aunt leaves Arnmore immediately, 
less yoo should wish her to be your guest until 3 
cousin joins you Miss Lennox, or any frien 
yours, will, I am sure, find pleasure in making 
solitude of Ammore less tedious to you. In sY 
my dear Catharine, my part in attempting to do a 
the painful consequences of my errors regarding ] 
sball first be to anticipate your every wish as fa 
it is in my power* Only \el Tn^\ji<c>>N ^^xn m«' 
i ncfW consider your laa:pvVii^ea ^^a toj %x«x^ 
cure^ Ab to myself, Ct^ftiwme,^^— ^^««^^ 
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came embarrassed ; but recoveriug himself, " I do 
not know in what character to ask you to consider 
me. To that which the ceremony of the last hour 
seemed to entitle me I never shall lay claim, while 
yOQ feel for me as you do at present. Nothing on 
Earthy Catharine," added he, earnestly, << could in- 
duce me to remind you of that claim, while you so 
evidently detest it. You have just said, that you 
bare perceived what opinion I have formed of you, 
and have resented it. Tour adding this proves to 
me that you have been mistaken. I shall say no 
more now. I know how little any profession of re- 
gard from one, for whom you feel as you do for me, 
can be agreeable to you. Tet, may I ask you to at- 
tempt to forget many things whi(;h I know you have 
heard against me ; to judge of me for yourself, as 
one of whose character, from circumstances now 
unavoidable, you would wish to be such as you could 
esteem." 

<<I should certainly wish most earnestly to do 
ao^ Mr. Dunallan," replied Catharine. 

<' Let it be so then, Catharine. Attempt to con- 
side r me as one who is really still almost a stranger 
to you, but who most earnestly desires to obtain a 
place in your esteem. Is this settled, Catharine ?" 

"Yes," replied Catharine: "if you too. Mr» 
Dunailan, would attempt the same with regard to 
mQ'> — she spoke with embarrassment, and blushed as 
•be spoke ; but the tono of her voice had resumed - 
something of its usual animation ; and Dunallan's 
joyful assent to her wish, as far as it was possible, 
setdcMl the arrangement for the few following weeks* 
" If at the end of those weeks of my probation," 
said Dunailan, " you can feel for me diffet^iiVVs \ — 
but I sbaJi Bay do more now." 

Wrom that moment DunaUan's maxknet 'bofittxs^^ 
fyak and uaemlkSUmsBedi attd he besiaii ^o cotSH^ti 
VaL.L—7 ^ 
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on subjects' just sufficiently connected with their 
present situation to render them deeply interesting. 
He at last spoke of Arnmore, and mentioned his 
aunt. Catharine made some inquiries respectiog 
this new relation, and was soon in tears while listen- 
ing to a few particulars of her melancholy story, and 
to Dunallan's description of her resignation, her re- 
stored cheerfulness, her active life. 

'^She shall herself tell you the source of her 
cheerfulness and strength of mind, Catharine," said 
Dunallan ; and then passing to other subjects, faiis 
unrestrained, but gentle and respectful manner, gra- 
dually led Catharine to converse and feel at ease 
with him, and almost to forget that he was the same 
dreaded Dunallan, whose presence had so long been 
a restraint to her, and his idea her constant mise- 
ry. She soon conversed freely with him, looked 
with interest for his answer, or for the impression 
made on him by the sentiments and opinions she 
was led to express, and which his countenance in- 
stantly betrayed. He still differed frequently from 
her, both in feeling and in opinion ; but a inild in- 
dulgence, and an anxious desire to explain his rea- 
sons for differing, joined to great apparent pleasure 
when he had won her to his way of thinking, made 
even difference of opinbn agreeable. 

'' You are leading me on to tell you my inmost 
thoughts, that you may condemn them," said she to 
him, after having expressed an opinion from which 
she saw he differed. 

'^ Not to condemn, dearest Catharine. I only 
wish our opinions were the same on every subject." 

*^ I wish so too," replied she, smiling, ^^ I know 
who would be the gainer. However, I can bear to 
to differ from you now ; at Dunallan Castle I could 

^'JBecaitse at Dunallau CaaWe, vi\«xi ^^>x^^^t^ 
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(I me, all your friends did so also, particularly 
St. Clair, who always made your argument biii 
1. Had he really dissented because his opinions 
e different, I ought either to have tried to con- 
;e him, or to be convincod by him ; but as he 
ely wished to make a merit with you by difier- 
from me, and would have done the same had 
argued on the opposite side, I thought it best 
6 silent, though I saw the unfavourable impres« 
I my silence made on you ; but I dreaded losing 
temper also, and then a quarrel must have been 
consequence ; and you, Catharine, do not per- 
3 know how important it is for a n^an, professing 
principles I do, to guard against being brought 
bis own loss of temper into a situalion from 
zh those principles forbid his extricating himself 
le usual way. I sometimes too felt for Mr. St 
r. You know, Catharine, he deserved pity ; yet 
ink he ought to have pitied me also ; for surely 
ng, as he must have donei, how repugnant to 
r feelings my presence was, he would not have 
[iged situations with me." 
Thank heaven," said Catharine, emphatically, 
at Mr. St Clair was not in your situation !" 
^unallan's smile of pleasure brought a blush to 
marine's cheek ; but he turned away, and soon 
n spoke as if he had not perceived it 
'he travellers stopped during the hottest part of 
day at the beautiful village of B Catharine 

remarked Dunallan's uncommon powers of con- 
ation even at Dunallan Castle, where he had been 
5ked and restrained by the cold looks and manners 
Qost of the party. This day she had felt those 
ers in their full force. She scatceX^ o\^%^ts^^ 
time passed. An hour after s\\e YvaAViee^i -wi&v 
she had forgot the peculiarity odVieVc siXwaSAS^i^ 
seldom again returned to her tecoWwcA^wi^'* ^^ 
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cepting when a change of horses, or other incidcnU 
iotemipted conversation, and drew her attention fron 
the last interesting sentence he had uttered. Whe: 
however she learnt, on leaving the village of B^— • 
that they were within a few miles of Arnmore, he 
thoughts became too powerfully oppressive for eve 
Dunallan's conversation to suspend or overcome. I 
was evening ; a calm grey evening afler a day o 
hright sunshine. A soft mist rose from the fields, ao( 
enveloped the lower part of the woods, and slow! 
ascended the hills. 

Catharine had answered Dunallan several time 
without scarcely having h^sard what he said. Sh 
thought of her approaching interview with his aunt 
of being received as the wife of Dunallan : of hin 
also, though she heard not what he said ; of his coi 
sideration for her; of his delicacy and kindness. ^< 
may trust him,^' thought she, << but how will this am 
receive me ! Can she know our feelings for ead 
other ?" She sighed deeply. At last Dunallan ac 
dressed her in a tone so very serious, yet so miln 
that it immediately arrested her attention. 

" I ought, I believe, my dear Catharine, to prepai 
you for some singularities which you will n^eet f 
Arnmore. Tou know my opinions on some subject 
are very different from those you have been accustpm 
ied to consider just and rational. At Arnmore yo 
will find those opinions influence all around you, an 
this at first may be irksome, or even may disgust yoi 
but let me entreat you not to form your opinions unj 
you have examined for yourself. Do not let prejudic 
mislead you. I once tjfiought as you now do, Cathi 
rine ; may heaven avert from you the painful ineai 
by which my eyes were opened," 

Catharine listened with fixed attention. 

''/ will not s^y more now, CaVWtvaft-, \ oxX^j ^ 
^ae ia one thing you yf'iSX oVAv^g^rcve- \^qt\oV^ 
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e to you, however, remember, dearest Catha- 



>> 



(Vbateveryou ask," interrupted she, '< I am rea- 
' comply with." 

Ill I wish is, that you will submit to some new 
3 you will find in our mode of living at Am- 
— at least until you are convinced they are 



g-" 



[s this all," said Catharine. Lut may I ask 
are those opinions which I still entertain, and 
e relinquishing of which you think your eyes 
opened ? What are they 1 

!)ne is, my dear Catharine" 

I acclamation of joy interrupted Dunallan. << It 
'• Dunallan ! They are coming ! They are com- 
Welcome! Welcome! God bless you, sir," 
sd on all sides, and the carriage was instantly 
unded by people, — young, old, women, chil- 

all joined in the shout of joy and welcome, 
irine shrunk back ; Dunallan entreated her not 
) disturbed, saying he would ''stop those con- 
lations, so unseasonable," added he, 
I old man now approached, his blue bonnet in 
ind, and his gray hairs gently moved from his 
emples by the wind. '* God bless you, sir ? God 
your lady !" Then looking with apparent de- 
at Catharine, " May she, for your sake, sir, be 
de as she is bonny ! We have come to be the 
o meet and wish you joy, sir." Then address- 
atharine, '* There's no ane amang us but wad 
een wanderers in a strange country, and cast 
ae our hames, if it had na been for our young 

but he likes grateful hearts on his estate rather 
new schemes. He's the only gentleman in a' 

ountry that" 

fjr good McDonald," interrupte T>\KDaS&aN^% 
tbsmkyou; but have you forscl ^fiEMX^w»k 

7* 



ladies do not like such noisy welcomes. We shall 
soon see you at your own houses ; but let us pass 
quietly now, and tell my other friends around you, 
that I entreat them also to reserve their welcomes 
till another time for their young lady." 

The old man now smiled ; ^* I had forgotten, sir, 
that one sae near to you could feel aught but joy." 
Dunallan, colouriog, drew up the glass, and they 
passed on, though the people looked disappointed at 
their well-meant congratulations being so ill receiv- 
ed. When they had lefl this party at some distance, 
Dunallan stopped the carriage, and gave an order to 
a servant, which Catharine did not hear ; but the 
man gallopped forward, and, though they passed 
many cottages and farm houses, there were no mcNoe 
congratulations. The people, who stood in their 
4oors, though in their Sunday clothes, and evidently 
prepared to bid them welcome, were satisfied wilii 
respectfully taking off their hats, while the women 
courtsied, and motioned to the children to be quiet; 
or still more anxious to please, some went into their 
houses while the carriage passed, and then followed 
it with a fervently uttered ** God bless him." 

^< And this is the man !" thought Catharine, '* who 
4ismissed his father's old domestics without reward, 
and who, I understood, was the most severe of land- 
lords !" She looked at him. He seemed absorbed 
in thought, but not of an agreeable nature. He 
looked sad. 

'* It distresses me to have your people checked in 
their demonstrations of joy," said Catharine, in the 
floAest tone of voice. 

He started from his reverie. '^ Oh it does not 

Mgnify ; they will have other opportunities. Their 

/eeliags are not my present care^ dear Catharine. I 

tbtnigbt ^f you, and am anxiio\xa\.o eaN^^^xx^vsQ 

i&^ heMfeU but uoisy aud if exVuK^^i t>\^^ ^^\bc« 
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tsions of joy at an event which has only caused yon 
pain ! yet I should wish you to feel an interest in the 
happiness of beings who will now be so much influ- 
enced by you ; for the people on this estate €Lre so 
devotedly .attached to its proprietors, that they will 
do any thing they think pleasing to those beloved by 
them.'' 

(c Does this attachment go along with the estate ?" 
asked Catharine, smiling. 

•* Certainly," replied Dunallan, and smiled also. 

They had been for some time driving slowly up a 
steep ascent, and saw nothing on either side but the 
darkly shaded trunks of the straight firs which skirt- 
ed the woods near the road. When they had reach- 
ed the highest part of the ascent, the mist had clear- 
ed away, and a bright setting sun glowed on tl^e 
beautiful scenery of Arnmore, which now lay before 
them. It seemed as if nature had formed an im- 
mense amphitheatre of mountains to shelter all that 
was soft and picturesque within their bosom. The 
Castle stood on a rocky promontory raised boldly 
from the lake which washed its base, and now reflect- 
ing the lengthened rays of the departing sun, appear- 
ed ^' a sheet of gold," with woods hanging in luxu- 
riaace upon its steep and broken shores. The de- 
scent into this paradise was rapid. Catharine had 
scarcely time to recover from her surprise and de- 
light when they entered the noble avenue which led 
to the Castle. Dunallan turned to her. <' Let me 
now welcome you, Catharine, to your new abode, 
and again declare before Him who is present every 
where, that you have only to tell me what you wish, 
and it shall be my first care to endeavour to gratify 
you." Catharine hesitated, — << My ^tst viVaVi S& V^ 
kaow wbaivou consider right — ^to live a w&e&\\\^c^*^ 

'^JOsar Catharine I then you caimolXw^'^ifflSD®^ 
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pily ; with such resolutions no situation can make 
you so." 

They drove on in silence. Dunallan seemed to 
avoid looking at Catharine, and at a loss. He pull- 
ed up the glasses and let them down again several 
times Catharine's heart beat violently, yet her 
feelings were rather pleasurable. Often during her 
journey she had asked herself <^ Is this the day I so 
much dreaded ?" and, even now, though trembling 
and embarrassed, her heart felt light and happy, 

<* My aunt," said Dunallan, with a look of plea- 
sure, as they drove up to the door^ 

A lady and two children stood on the steps. The 
carriage door was open in an instant. Catharine 
trembled so violently, that Dunallan almost lifted 
her out. 

" My aunt Mrs. Oswald, my dear Catharine." 

Mrs. Oswald received and pressed Catharine to 
her bosom with the tenderness of a mother. '' God 
bless you, and make you a blessing, my dearest 



niece." 



She then still more joyfully embraced her nephew, 
and the children clung around him. The servants 
seemed to join in the general joy, and looked de-' 
lighted when, turning to them, he said he hoped all 
were well and happy. He then offered his arm to 
Catharine, and led her into an apartment that over- 
looked the lake, saying in a low voice while they ad- 
vanced towards a window, '< Tou will have little 
more of this kind to undergo, dear Catharine." He 
then turned to his aunt, and to the children, who 
sprung into his arms, which he now opened to re- 
ceive them. Catharine looked at them clinging 
round his neck, and fondly leaning their little faces 
tm hiSy with an emotion thai \«ow^\.\«a»vwto her 
^fes. She remembered they viet^ ^^ ^^^twi ^ 
bat aster whom he was acwBed o^ Viwwv^ \x«6.\.^ 
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:TueUy« She felt that it was impossible, and that 
Dunallan's character must have been traduced. 

Mrs. Oswald appeared to be between forty and 
^(iy — still handsome, though dressed quite like an 
>ld woman — the expression of her countenance ve- 
y cheerful, and singularly pleasing, from its lively 
>penness. She addressed Catharine with such 
iweet and easy kindness, yet with so much the dig- 
nity of an elder woman and a parent, that Catharine 
it once felt affection and respect for her. 

Dunallan brought the children to Catharine. << I 
regard these little girls as my children. They are 
3rphansy or more than orphans," added he in a low- 
2r tone. " Do you like children, Catharine ?" 

*^ E.xtremely," replied she : and her manner to 
Ihem showed that she also knew how to win their 
ittle hearts. 

An hour after, the party were seated in the 3ame 
im^dow; Mrs, Oswald and Catharine becoinip^ 
3very moment more intimate, and an expression 
9f regard and admiration increasing in the counte- 
aances of both, while Dunallan listened to their 
conversation in almost silent pleasure. One of the 
ittle girls kept close to him, and seemed never to 
ire of looking at him. Her lovely little fair hea4 
"ested on his breast, and formed a beautiful contrast 
^th the manly complexion and dark hair of Dunal- 
an, who truly seemed to feel all a father's tender- 
ness for her. The other child had been won by 
Catharine's caresses to remain with her, and sat in 
ner lap, her eyes fixed on Catharine's face as she 
$poke, and now and then attracting her notice by 
tier little attempts to join in what passed. The 
children's maid at last appeared, to summon then\ 
to bed. The/ Sew to Dunallan, to \>^ a^oici 1^^%^ 
o bis breast. ^*Good night. God \A^a tk^ 
^ar /Me girls/' said he, kissing thorn affecVvox^XftV^- 
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<' Good night, aunt Oswald, good night," and 
proaching Catharine, *' what shall I call you?' f 
the little thing who had been in her lap. 

Catharine hesitated and blushed. 

<' Aunt Dunallan," said Mrs. Oswald. 

<< Good night, aunt Dunallan, my Dear aunt D 
allan. But why are you my aunt V* asked the ch 

<< Go, fi;o," said Dunallan, quickly. 

They flew away, but the eldest returned and lo 
ed in Dunallan's face. '< Were you angry ?" N 
He whispered something in her ear ; she lookec 
Catharine, who held out her hand to her. *] 
child approached and kissed the hand she ofie 
with a look as if she thought her something v 
mysterious, and then went away. 

When the children retired, Catharine felt 
smallness of the party a restraint. She turned to 
window. The lake still glowed with the reflect 
of the sky. Dunallan rose and stood by fa 
Mrs. Oswald drew her chair closer, and kindly t 
ing Catharine's hand in hers, << Let us have no 
serves, my dear Catharine," said she, '^ no seen 
I know all about you — ^you probably know soi 
thing about me too— -enough at least to lead you 
believe that I have nothing to do in this world oc 
but to prepare for another, and endeavour to p 
mote the happiness of those around me, as far a 
may have the means of doing so. I know w 
what reluctance you came to us — a most natu 
reluctance. But try to forget all these unhap 
circumstances, and to look upon us as relatic 
with whom you are still unacquainted. Try to I 
nish all prejudice against us." 

Catharine warmly returned the pressure of 1 
bandy with which Mrs. Os^priVd cowc\vx^^^^ '•^ \ ^ 
fry to forget every thing," teipW^A ^\v^ ^V^ ^^^> 
'i&u^70ur reception of a petaonvi\iot»M»\.\H» 
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tionallj have occasioned you much paui. I too wish 
ni06t anxiously for perfect openness. I acknowledge 
I did come to you with reluctance ; and," added 
she^ smiling sweetly, *' I believe my presence was 
not greatly desired. I entreat you will also forget 
all prejudices against me." 

^^ Oh,^ said Mrs. Oswald, << we know there have 
beeo attempts to sow discord, when every benevo- 
lent feeling ought to have led to the reverse." 

A servant now entered, said something in an un« 
der tone of voice to Dunallan, and then retired. 

** Catharine," said Dunallan, with some embar- 
lassment in his manner, '* I have now to entreat you 
to join us in one of the singular customs I prepared 
you to meet at Arnmore." 

" Certainly," replied she, accepting the arm he 
ofieredy though she began to tremble from apprehen- 
sicm of she knew not what. Mrs. Oswald leant on 
Dnnallan^s other arm, and he led them into the libra- 
r?, where a number of servants were assembled. 
They stood respectfully until Dunallan placed Ca- 
tharme and his aunt, one on each side, and then 
seated himself between them. A table stood before 
him, on which lay a large Bible, and other books. 
He turned over the leaves of one, and when he had 
found the hynm he sought, presented it to Catharine, 
and then named it to the others. Dunallan himself 
began the song of praise, but he appeared embar- 
rasaed, and his voice at first was scarcely audible. 
Mrs. Oswald, however, the instant she caught the 
aiTy joined her full clear notes, with which the ser- 
vants soon mingled theirs. Catharine could not 
join. She now found herself present at one of those 
very scenes which had, during Dunallan's late visit 
at her father's, been frequently chosen by 8\.. CiWvt 
as the subject of bis most pointed T\d\c\Ae^ ^Xi^ 
rA/cA be had described in terms so coravVe\»\j ^'^'' 
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dicrous, that Catharine had often joined in the laugk 
he excited. It was true she had many tiroes du- 
ring her evening walks at Dunallan Castl6 stopt to 
listen to the hymn of the cottagers, and* St. Clair 
himself had participated in the pleasure excited by 
those strains of simple piety ; but a gentleman, a 
man of education, knowing the habits of the world, 
himself singing Psalms, acting parson before hk 
family, and domestics ! How utterly ridiculous ! Ca- 
tharine now remembered how often Dunallan had 
been present when such scenes had been the subjM 
of ridicule, and also how much the gravity of his 
looks, or his defence of those who engaged in theni, 
had increased St. Clair's eagerness to hold them up 
to derision. It was impossible Dunallan could have 
forgot all this, or the part she herself had ta&en ; 
and she now felt ashamed, and ventured not to join, 
feeling that if she did, he must regard her, diiring 
a service esteemed sacred by him, as a mere hypo- 
crite, — the character she has been taught to asso^ 
ciate with the idea of those in her own class >vho 
made any such open parade, she once would have 
called it, of religion. While Catharine sat occupied 
^vith these thoughts, her head bent forward over her 
book of hymns, and her colour heightened by so 
many recollections, and by the consciousness that 
she must be an object of attention to those around 
her, Dunallan had regained his self-command, and 
his fine manly voice now bore its full share in the 
hymn. Catharine's feelings, however, remained 
contradictory and confused. The melody was 
sweet and pleasing. Surely it must be right thus to 
join in worshipping God, but still her early associa- 
tions of ridicule returned, and she felt relieved when 
the hymn was concluded. 13\vcAUa.\v Ihen be^an to 
read a portion of Scripture, "m «k. novc^ ^^ ^^«^^ %ter 
rious and impressive, thai Caia^atvTO^ti n«Vv^^ ^>2ws^- 
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tMHi was rivetted to the subject. She was in the ha- 
Vit of reading the Scriptures at stated times, and 
adioired and loved particular passages ; but, on the 
whole, the Sacred Volume appeared to her involved 
in an oftHicurity which she thought it almost culpa- 
Ue to remark even to herself. She had imbibed 
thn impression in her early childhood, from the ve- 
imaiiioii with which her mother taught her to regard 
tbe word of God, and which was ever afterwards asso- 
ciated with the sacred idea of her departed parent. 
This gave her an uneasy and superstitious apprehen- 
■on when she ventured to use her own powers of 
feesoniDg on any point she could not comprehend, 
6r reconcile to what in other cases appeared rea- 
iQlMd>le. She had been shocked by hearing others 
•peak alisfatingly on a subject which was connected 
m her fedings with all that was most sacred. She 
aerer, therefore, conversed with her father, or with 
ahnost any one on the subject, because she seldom 
fcund any one's feelings meet hers. Dunallan's 
voice and manner, however, recalled her earlier im- 
piesaions, and she listened with delight, mingled 
vith* awe, to the sublime passage he had chosen. 
When any particularly obscure sentence occurred, 
Donallan atopt, and in the most simple and correct- 
If pure language, gave either his own ideas on the 
aohjeet, or those of some approved commentator, 
iHiich to him appeared conclusive, and which Ca- 
tharine on each occasion felt perfectly satisfactory, 
and worthy of the subject. She felt grieved when 
he closed the sacred volume. All now knelt down 
to prey ; but here Catharine was again less pleased. 
The deep humility of Dunallan's confessions, she 
could scarcely conceive to be sincere, and lua ^x>^ 
ing tbuiksgivings for the mercies o{ CVvna^aax^l 
seeioed oidike the simple truenesB o€ YiSa usxtf^ 
exmeasions. Yet as he proceeded he at limea «^^ 
Vol, L — 8 
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a language which reached her inmost soul; aal 
when he concluded, she certainly felt her respect 6x 
him unaccountably increased. The servants, with 
an appearance of respect for their young master aj^ 
proaching to veneration, gratefully replied to Hhom 
kind and friendly inquiries with which he noticed 
some of them as they left the apartment. 

Mrs. Oswald held out her hand to Catharine: 
*^ How do you like our strange ways, my dear younig 
friend ?" asked she 

Catharine warmly pressed her hand, ''Fart of 
them very much," replied she. 

" And what part do you dislike, my dear ?" 

<< Dislike is a strong word. I will not say, my 
dear Mrs. Oswald, that I dislike any part ; but — " 
she hesitated, and looked towards Dunallan. He 
had again opened the Bible, and stood with his hand 
resting upon it, while he seemed to listen for her 
reply to Mrs. Oswald^s question. 

'' May I ask you to read this passage, Catharine T' 
said he. 

She immediately approached. 

*' I felt it too sacred," continued he, '^ when argu- 
ing, as you have heard me do with Mr. St. CJair* 
His levity on these subjects was so unconquerable." 

Catharine read the passage to which he pointed. 
It was this : " And when they had sung a hymn, 
they went out into the Mount of Olives."* 

'< You remember what precedes and follows ihis, 
Catharine 1" added Dunallan. 

'< I do," said Catharine, instantly solemnized. 

'' Then I am sure you will agree with me in 
thinking, that our feelings cannot be in the state they 
ought to be, if we have any disposition to ndicule an 
act of devotion sanctioned by this example, or if the 
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dread of such ridicule should make us shrink from 
peifbrming it." 

^ Assuredly, Mr. Dunallan, replied Catharine, 
Ubshing even to tears at the recollection of wHat she 
now considered her own impiety. Dunallan imme- 
diately changed the subject ; hut Catharine, when 
again alone, revolved it deeply in her thoughts, and 
feh humbled in her own opinion, while she thought 
how justly, yet how gently, Dunallan had conveyed 
reproof. These thoughts, however, were not pleas- 
ing, and she hoped that, on the morrow, she would 
find means to gain a higher place in Dunallan's es- 
teem. 



CHAPTER VL 



To-MORRow morning came, and with it, Martin 
tejbiced to have an opportunity of opening her heart 
to her young lady. 

" Oh, ma'am," began she, " every one here is so 
kind f Mrs Scott told me, that Mrs. Oswald said she 
wonld trust to her to find out the way to make me 
happy and comfortable ; so Mrs. Scott just told me, 
and begged me to say frankly, what would make me 
so on all occasions, for that Mrs Oswald would be 
sadly displeased if they did not find means to make 
my new abode pleasant to me. And, ma'am, Mrs. 
Scott says you put her in mind of Mr. Dunallan's 
mother, whom she served long ago ; but she did tv^^t 
staj ia the house after her death, becaw^e ^«i \asN. 
/housekeeper was not a person she \\ked lo >a^ >W!i- 
derf so she went to Mrs. Oswald, ¥j\io \iB»\i««i^ ^ 
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kind to her, that she says she owes more than tibia > 
world's happiness to her; but she says, too, ma'am, \^ 
that if you look as gently at her as you did at me 
when you spoke to me, she could serve you on her 
knees." Martinis next theme Catharine listened to 
with more pleasure, for it was all in praise of Dooal* 
Ian, '^ who," she said, '^ seemed to be quite idoliatei 
by his servants." 

<< There is not one of them," proceeded she, 
^* who would leave him to serve any gentleman ia 
the country, Mrs. Scott says ; and yet he is very 
strict, and suffers no servant to stay a night in tlw 
house after he has broken through any rule he has 
established ; and this he desires they may be posi- 
tively warned of when they are hired. He has turn- 
ed off four men within the last six months, although 
he aflerwards was very kind to them till they found 
other means of subsistence, and took pains himself 
to convince them of the evil of their practices. 
Whenever a new servant enters the house, Mr. Dun- 
allan converses with him in private, and gives him 
books to read ; and he desires Mr. Gray, the stew- 
ard, to take care that the men shall have time to 
read morning and evening, if they are so disposed ; 
and at any rate, they must be in the house ; and they 
are, in general, anxious to read the books giyen 
them by Mr. Dunallan, as he oflen sends for Sieniy 
and inquires whether they understand, and like what 
they have' read, and takes much pains to inatract 
them. Mrs. Oswald takes the same care of the wo- 
men ; and Mrs, Scott asked me, ma^am, whether I 
had been used with such care at Dunallan Castle. I 
said, that nobody could be kinder to their servants 
than you, ma'am, and that you always set them a 

ffood exaoaple ; and Mrs. Scott said, that you indeed 

JooAed like an an^eV^ 
^' Ob, Jtfartin," replied Cal>Mttme, ^^ ^ouWn^ ^^ssm^ 
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me more than justice ; you see there may be bet- 
ter mistresses." 

Martin began to defend her young lady. *' No, 
aOy Martin," interrupted Catharine, ^< do not trouble 
your head to recollect all my goodness, as you call 
it. I hope Mrs. Oswald will teach roe to be really 
a good mistress." 

" Oh, my dear young lady," exclaimed Martin, 
her heart beginning to overflow at her eyes, ** I aU 
[ wayfl said you only needed to know what an angel 
I was to become one yourself; for you have, ever 
■inee you were a child and spoiled by every one 
about you, always liked that person best who most 
freely told you what was right, whether they thought 
it likely to please you or not. Oh ! ma'am, I re- 
member when Mr. Dunallan was a very young gen- 
tSeman, and you. ma'am, quite a child, you used 
sometimes to come away from every body to me, 
-so unhappy and vexed ; and when 1 tried to amuse 
or comfort you, you used to tell me that Edward (as 
you called him then) had said you were passionate, 
-or proud, or unkind to Miss Elizabeth ; and then 
you used to cry so, ma'am, and say, ' Edward thinks 
so, and it must be true. Do not say I am good, 
Martin, but tell me how I can learn not to be pas- 
sionate nor proud.' Ah, ma'am ! you liked Mr. 
Danallan better than any body then." 

Catharine sighed, and looked so grave that Mar- 
tin finished her duties without saying another word. 
When she was gone, Catharine sat down at a win- 
dow, her watch in her hand, at once to be prepared 
for the hour of morning prayer, and to view the ro- 
mantic scenery which lay before her ; but while her 
eyes wandered over its varied beauties, her lho\i^l« 
I wore BOOoBxed on a subject too power^uW^ vuV^x^^V- 
Jag to be hng forgot—her own situation, «luA \>\wv- 
^/hin^a magular character. Her feelings ^ot YvvmV^' 

8* 
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very much changed since the preceding momiog* 
Still, however, she scarcely knew what abib ffit 
<' I have been completely mistaken," thought she, 
** in aupposiog him cold and selfish. Mrs. OswaUil 
and all around him, regard him with as much love M 
respect This could not be inspired, unless he dii* 
covered feelings of the same nature to them. The 
children, too" — she felt softened when she recollect- 
ed his caressing and fondly affectionate treatment of 
them. ^* Amiable being !" thought she, '^ how 
much he seems formed for domestic happiness! 
And in this to be compelled to give up his own ii^ 
clinations, and abandon all hopes of ever finding 
what ho is so peculiarly fitted to enjoy ; yet so just 
to me ! so fooling for my situation ! so delicate ! so 
considerate ! his every look, every word, so calcu- 
lated to restore me to perfect tranquillity and con- 
fidence. Yesterday, at this time, I supposed him all 
sternness and pride : this morning I could wish he 
were less gentle — less overcoming by delicate and 
considerate. The contrast is painful. The recol- 
lection of all she had heard against bis character 
returned to her thoughts. '' What an inexplicable 
being !" thought she, << yet why should I wish to 
know that all these unfavourable traits are false 1 I 
almost believe them to be so ; but I do not wish to 
know that his manner is really no more engaging 
than his heart is perfect I do not wish to know 
that I have been so unjust to him — so unwiee to 
myself." She thought of bis singularities— his 
prayers — his strict notions. *^ What must he think 
of me, educated as I have been? He must feel that 
I am incapable of entering into his ideas, or of being 
his friend and companion. He seems to feel forme 
as a child whom he has been l\\e uuCortunajte metns 
ofinjunog, and whomlae uraali^^t^^ox^ «nK2A^w2L 
indulge, and lull me, i£ poamfe\e>*\tAo%Sax%^>SsaDK^ 
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•of my real situation. Oh ! that I could convince 
.him, that proud, and thoughtless, and self-willed, and 
spoiled by prosperity as be thinks I am, and as I too 
often feel myself to be, that I, too, aspire afler per- 
^Bction." A gentle tap at the door startled her. 
She opened it It was Mrs. Oswald and the chil- 
dren. 

<' Quite ready ! that is right, my love," said that 
4und lady. 

The children threw their little arms round Catha- 
rine. *' Sweet loves," said she, pressing them 
with tenderness to her bosom. 

Mrs. Oswald seemed greatly pleased : '< They 
will not be orphans, I see," said she ; ** but come, 
it is time for prayers." 

Dunallan was alone when they entered the libra- 
ly. He received Catharine with a look of plea- 
sure ; but he appeared grave, and immediately rang 
for the servants. 

Catharine again sat by him ; and, while she now 
joined her voice with his in their morning hymn of 
adoration, she felt as if she partook in the pure de- 
votion which seemed to inspire him. Again he 
read, and again she listened with the most fixed at- 
tention. He prayed; and the earnest desires of 
his soul for higher degrees of purity in thought, in 
motive, in action, in feeling, than she had ever con- 
ceived, led her to feel the distance at which she still 
lemained from his ideas of perfection ; while his 
lowly confessions of time misspent, and his ardent 
supplications that all might feel the deep importance 
of the short and fleeting moments on which so much 
depended, cast a gloom over her spirits. 

** What a degree of perfection you re<\uite^" «a\^ 
flhe to hiia whea the servants left Ibe loovn. ''^ ^> 
jB&dMic/ despair, if I thought heaven te<\\MceA «^ 
impaaaiUo etrictneaa of thought and ino^vc* "^^ 
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you believe, Mr. Dunallan, that we are capable of 
. making our hearts so perfect ?" I 

He looked mildly at her for a moment, then said, | 
in a serious tone, << I do not think that we are capa- 
ble to command a single good thought. Scripture 
says so, and my own experience confirms the decla- 
rations of scripture to my own mind. But," added 
he, *^ you seem half displeased with me, Catharine." 

" I only do not comprehend you," rephed she. 
'< My dear Mrs. Oswald, I appeal to yon, has he not 
contradicted himself? He first desciibes a degree 
of perfection, which, if necessary, is quite alarming 
to such erring creatures ; and then snys, to prevent 
all attempt even, that we are incapable of thinking 
a good thought." 

** And yet, my dear," replied Mrs. Oswald, " con- 
tradictory as this may appear, it is the fact ; for the 
scriptures say, that * without holiness' we cannot see 
heaven ; and also declare our inability to think a 
good thought." 

<^0h! do not puzzle me with such contradict 
tions," exclaimed Catharine, earnestly, " I wish to 
know your opinions. My heart tells me I have re- 
garded these matters too slightly. I find that those 
who attend most to them always have most influence 
with me. Mr. Dunallan, I entreat you to explain 
yourself." 

" My dear Catharine, I had no intention to trifle 
with so important a subject. You forget that I was 
not describing what man may attain by his own ex- 
ertions ; I was imploring the assistance of heaven 
to produce in our souls that purity which true Chris- 
tianity always leads us to sigh after, however defici- 
ent we may be." 

Catharine sighed, and looked uusatis^ed. 

^' You are not quite convinced liJa^X. \ wxv >tv^^ 
Catharine,^' said Dunattan ; " Wl, 'jouVuwyw ,\ ^t»- 
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ou to meet strange customs and strange opi- 

t Ammore ; and I think you promised, at 

u assented to my wish, not to form your opi- 

us till you had examined impartially our rea- 

r differing from many around us." 

, certainly I shall not," replied Catharine. 

forgot that I was to act as an impartial 

From what I have already seen, however, 

nclined to expect perfection, and am disap- 

when I cannot understand what I see and 

rfection !" exclaimed Dunallan ; ^' was it not 
miration afler perfectioa which displeased 

, .that kind of perfection ; yes, because it is 
fferent from the kind I mean, and is fiur too 
for common life." • 

lust not discuss this subject with you now, 
ne," replied Dunallan, taking her hand, and 
rs. Oswald's, and drawing each within his 
because I have an engagement in half an 
md we must go to breakfast ; but, may I ask 
famine the sentiment you have just express- 
tell me, when we meet again in this place of 
customs and conversations, if you think it 
I say," he looked smilingly in her face, *' ra- 
Catharine, you must not be displeased 
you know I have always been plain with 






am not displeased," replied Catharine. ** If 
rational in my sentiments, it is not from in- 
; and I only wait to be convinced." 
eet girl," said Mrs. Oswald ; '' but come 
>r this strange man roust go ta his a^i^olwl- 
wkhout any breakfast." She Vmmei'^efeitek 
to the breakfast room, and sealed Yieti^^^^o 
ve Catbariae to preside. 
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<^ Mrs. Oswald, this is your place,'^ said Calbft* 
rine, when Dunallan led her to the vacant seat 

** No, indeed, my love," replied Mrs, Oswald, " I 
never take any trouble I can possibly avoid." And 
she looked up in Catharine's face, smiling with so 
much archness of expression, that Catharine seatr 
ed herself immediately to escape Dunallan's looks, 
who stood by her till the delicate point was settled. 
Catharine felt her face glow, and her hand trembled 
as she proceeded to do the duties of her place. 

*< This is always a very sociable hour at Ammore, 
my dear Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald, *' always a 1 
comfortable, old-fashioned breakfast, from which no ' 
one ever thinks of being absent. It is my delight," 
continued Mrs. Oswald, ** to see every one assem- 
ble first at prayers, and then to easy and friendly 
conversation at breakfast, when our very hearts 
seem to feel as if the freshness of morning had 
risen upon them, as our sweet Mrs. Williams says.'* 

Catharine again felt her face glow, on recollect* ' 
ing the conversation which had passed at Dunallan 
Castle, and what Elizabeth had heard Dunallan say 
of her. '< Is Mrs. Williams a near neighbour f' - 
asked she. 

** Yes ; but we shall not see her for a few days," 
replied Mrs. Oswald. 

*' I long much to be acquainted with her," said 
Catharine, looking at Dunallan, << I shall then per- ^ 
haps learn what perfection is." 

" No," replied he, smiling, " her own account of 
herself at least is very different." 

Dunallan was obliged to hurry away immediate- 
ly after breakfast. Mrs. Oswald then led Catharine 
through the house, and afterwards to the garden, 
and aome of the neatesl o^ i^\^ V^^w\.\^>sl vfalks 
which surrounded the cas\\e. C^^wvofc ^«»^ 
admired every thing abe saw . \tv Wq Vw^^ >8J!\ nr^^ 



r, the most elegant simplicity and comfort, 
vants seemed most carefully attended to ; 
beir looks and manner showed the respect 
ction they felt for Mrs. Oswald, and Uieir 
:o recommend themselves to the notice of 
mg lady. The cottagers they met during 
k appeared equally pleased and respectful, 
wald addressed them kindly, and 'seemed 
ed with all their concerns. ^^ I must show 
. illage," said she to Catharine as they were 
eturning towards the house. They then 
;d a wooden path which led toward the lake ; 
r many windings, they arrived at a range of 
ffs, from which, in extensive and very pic- 
grounds, on the borders of the lake, were 
ny neat cottages, separated from each other 
)cky uncvenness of the ground, or by trees, 
and beautifully verdant fields, or by nicely 
J little gardens. The mixture of wood, 
s, and cottages, covered with honeysuckle 
roses, with their irregular fields and gar- 
metimes surrounded with wood, sometimes 
by rocks of the most romantic wildness, 
3s encroaching on the steep sides of the 
3h enclosed them all, formed a scene of sin* 
auty. Catharine contemplated all around 
delight. 

I village contains upwards of four hundred 
ts," said Mrs. Oswald, <<and their im- 
at is Dunallan's favourite pursuit. The 
Dunallan, who never objected to any plan 
: by his son, consented to his attempting 
ovement, to induce his tenants to give up 
e farms willingly. Dunallan was quite as 
are as his father, of the disadvantages of 
n estate divided into these sinaW foxroax \^^)^> 
ated the plan foltowed by niBXiy cwwto^ 
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gentlemen, of at once throwing a number of tlM 
into one, and suffering the miserable people to en 
grate with their families to distant countries. 1 
prevailed on his father, therefore, to suffer the i 
tenants to remain, but invited their sons to thb i 
lage, where they receive a small piece of ground 
boat, and fishing materials. The young men ai 
by these means, enabled to marry soon, and ii 
short time become so attached to this village, H. 
at their father's deaths that have no desire to retu 
to their farms, which fall without trouble into t 
hands of the landlord. Dunallan's plans have i 
rived at wonderful perfection, considering how sh 
his visits at home were during his father's life." 

And why, may I ask, were his visits so sho 
my dear Mrs. Osv^ld ?' said Catharine. ^^ Sun 
such cold disregard of a father was not quite co 
sistent with Mr. Dunallan's strict principles." 

'* I think his conduct was quite so, my dear," i 
plied Mrs. Oswald, *' 1 do not believe a paren 
shame came be witnessed by a child without lesse 
ing the respect he ought to feel." 

'< Shame ! What do you mean, my dear madam 
** Is it possible, Catharine, you do not know tl 
cause for Dunallan's ayerseness to home T" 
'^ I never heard any cause assigned." 
" Ah, my dear, Dunallan has had enemies dc 
you. This could not be so great a secret, thouj 
my nephew has, 1 know, borne in silence much u 
deserved blame. You^ Catharine, ought to kno 
however, that when Dunallan resided at hon 
he was obliged to see in his mother's place, one 
the lowest and worst of creatures, by whom 1 
father was so infatuated and enslaved, that even 1 
Jove for bia son could not bteak \kQ V^Qx\d^<&^ or i 
ducebim, even when In^ souv^c^^VOcvV^a^^SI^ 
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8 woman^ by keeping her from appearing when 

ne was no other guest; for this was the manner 

ii4iich she chose to show her hatred to Dunallan» 

> situation could be more intolerable to a man of 

loallan's principles and feelings." 

** And he did as he ought in leaving it," said Ca- 

irine, with emphasis. " I was certain Mr. Dun- 

in must have been innocent of the charges I have 

ard against him," added she, thoughtfully. 

" Have any more such stories reached you, my 

ar?" 

'* Oh, yes ; but I shall tell you them all, my dear- 

1 madam : for I long to hear Mr. Dunallan clear- 

from every aspersion. Mr. Glanmar is said to 

?e been led into an improper marriage by him." 

" I know he is," replied Mrs. Oswald ; '' but here 

amiot satisfy you. Dunallan is as secret as death 

this subject ; from which I, who know him, infer, 

it Mr. Clanmar has been guilty of something 

ry blameable. I have seen them together, and 

EUimar certainly regards Dunallan with more than 

namon respect, and Dunallan professes sincere 

ection for him ; but this is all I can say on this 

int." 

" And Mr. Dunallan's sister," said Catharine. 

** His sister !" repeated Mrs. Oswald ; " surely it 

not possible to represent his conduct to her as any 

ng but kind, tender, generous " 

** Oh ye-," interrupted Catharine, " it is possible 

make it appear cruel — unfeeling " 

" What a world !" exclaimed Mrs. Oswald. *' Let 
sit down here, my dear Catharine, for I can walk 
farther, and I shall tell you how cruel and un- 
sling he was to her. Poor Maria was Dunal- 
I's sister by a former maniage, and aom^ ^^-dx^ 
}etr than be. My sister, the mother ot T^\vws)5\"os^ 

oz, L — 9 
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wished most earnestly to have the charge of her, 
but her mother's relations expressed the same wish) 
and her expectations from them being considerable, 
her father would not suffer her to be taken from 
them. A few months after the death of my sister, 
the relation with whom Maria lived, died also, leav- 
ing her a large fortune. Mr. Dunallan entreated 
me to take charge of her, as there was no remaining 
relation of her mother's with whom he chose to 
intrust her, and his house was not a proper place for 
a young female. I consented, but soon perceived 
the difficulty of the task I had undertaken. Beau- 
tiful, gentle, ingenuous, and warm in her affections, 
Maria gained upon my heart, while her want of stea- 
diness, her sensibility, and neglected education, in 
what was of any real -value, kept me in perpetual 
alarm. Never was any creature more exposed to 
the dangers of vanity, from the extravagant admira- 
tion of the other sex ; and, among all her suitors, 
she fixed on the veiy one I should have least wished 
her to choose. You have, I dare say, heard of 
young Mr. Harcourt, and of his unbounded extrava- 

. gance. For three years before he lefl this country 
he was indebted to Dunallan for the supply of every 
want, though by this means, Dunallan's own inconie 
became so limited that he was obliged to deny him- 
self every indulgence. At one time he gave up his 
horses, at another he dismissed all his servants. 
Harcourt, vvith the meanness usually attendant on 
extravagance, received, unblushingly, all these pe- 
cuniary aids from a mere boy, as Dunallan then was. 
At the end of those*three years, one cause of Har- 
court's extravagance became known, for the first 
time, to Dunallan. He found that he was depriving 
himself of every indulgence to supply the expenses 

of a mistreas who had lived w\\Vi^»xcw«\.S;«t ^^\^- 
raf years. This naturally roused T>w«sSiTw:?^*\\i^- 
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Q, and after having, with difficulty, procured a 
ion for Harcourt in India, he positively inform- 
m, that unless he broke off the shameful con- 
3n he had formed, and immediately consented 
:1 for his new destination, he would no longer 
d him as a relation. Harcourt knew how dan- 
is it would be to his interests to displease Dun- 
and he promised all he wished. Before he 
L however, Dunallan discovered that the wo- 
had gone a few weeks before in another ship, 
led to the Presidency to which he had been ap- 
3d and where she had a sister married in a low 
ion. On discovenng this, Dunallan came to 
Imost in despair. Maria's health was then in 
Y delicate state, having been recently confined 
3 birth of our little Mary, and the idea of part- 
om her children, who were too young to be ta- 
) India, had materially increased her illness. 
it to her, and proposed her remaining with her 
"en, and suffering Harcourt to proceed to India 
ut her. I found little difficulty in persuading 

do this, her affections were so divided be« 

1 her husband and children. Harcourt, howe- 
mraged at seeing all farther hopes of receiving 
liary advantages from Dunallan at an end, first 
3d on his wife accompanying him, and when 
jnd that she, shocked by the^j^brutality of his 
3, and terrified by his violence when he gained 
tance to her, was so ill as really to be incapa- 
f undertaking such a voyage, he threatened to 
lis children, which last project was only pre- 
d by Dunallan's promise to pay him a large 
ty as long as he lefl his wife and children at 
in this country. Poor Maria sunkuudet Vda c.t>\^ 
wnt Dunallan and I accompamed \vet ^xom 
opiace — wherever change of c\\iiiale>ot f^«3B4^ 
?, held out any hope of reslotmg ig^aR^-* ^ 
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Strength to her wounded mind and weakened frame, 
but in vain ; it is now nearly two years since she ex- 
pired in her brother's arms, after frequently declanng 
that he had been the means of leading her to the 
only true source of happiness, and had taught her 
that death itself could . be welcomed as the harbin- 

fer of everlasting peace and joy. Her children 
>unallan regards as his own. The worthless Uar- 
court still lives, and has married the wretched wo- 
man who seduced his afiections from his wife." 

<* Unfortunate Maria !" exclaimed Catharine^ 
'* how much is our sex to be pitied !" added she, 
thoughtfully, '^ duped by our affections, or sacrificed 
to" she stopt 

«Tes;"said Mrs. Oswald, in a gentle tone of 
voice, ^'but misfortune is most severe when we 
have sought it ourselves. There is a great, an un- 
speakable consolation, my dear Catharine, in feel- 
ing, that though we suffer we have not lefl the pafli 
of duty ; then we look on misfortune, not as a chas- 
tisement, but as a purifier. I hope, my dear youoig 
friend, you will yet have cause to rejoice in your ge- 
nerous devotion to your father's wishes." 

An approaching footstep interrupted Mrs. Oswald. 
It was Dunallan ; he looked at Catharine, then at 
his aunt — " am I an intruder ?" 

<< Oh, no," said Catharine, << but we did not hope 
to see you." 

<< We supposed you were engaged for the whole 
morning," said Mrs. Oswald. 

'* On this morning ! my dear aunt, no certainly. 
I hoped to have returned in time to attend you, but 
you were fled, and I have been searching every walk 
for you," 

'' You must not think of me^ Mr. Dunallan," said 
Catharine, " I know you Via\^ VKY^otXaxvV. ^"vvx^ v^ ^ 
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to here, which must not be neglected on my ac- 
t." 

iTou know, Catharine, what I consider the most 
rtant affair at present intrusted to me« I am 
Mrs. Oswald will leave nothing untried to ren- 
^our present situation agreeable to you, but I 
ve you must allow me, for my own sake, while 
re together, to join in the attempt : however, 
ear Catharine," added he, quickly and earnest- 
(your own mind is the source from whence 
> I expect you to derive the happiness I so ar- 
y wish for you." 

Ltharine smiled, and looked certainly not very 
ppy. 

Fou recollect too well," said she, " the account 
te gave you of my extreme inconsistency of 
sition ; but even without supposing that chang- 
Lrnmore is so new a scene to me, that I shall 
K>on be satisfied, I perceive, in exploring its 
ers ; its mental novelties, are, however, I must 
iss, most interesting to me. You know, Mr. 
illan, you have to convince me, tliat a senti- 

I expressed this morning was very irrational." 
iTes ; at least I wished you yourself to discover 
it was so." 

[ ha»e not yet had time to examine it." 
[ know you have not, and I almost wish to de- 
entering on a subject so very serious, when I 
lect how frequently I have heaid you say, that 
letested preaching out of the pulpit." 
[ entreat you, Mr. Diinallan," said Catharine, 
ling deeply, '^ to forget such foolish speeches of 
. My heart reproached me, I assure you, the 
ent they were uttered." 
lYell then, my dear ingenuous Catharine^" re- 

DuDa]]aa, '^ f shall do as you deau^. Xoxn 
fn is, that religion is too Bacted «l iKm^Vft'^^ 

9* 
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always present to our thoughts. May I ask you to 
explain to me why you think so 1" 

" Because — I think — why, all our lives are oc- 
cupied with such trifles, it would be almost profane, 
I think., to mix religious ideas with them/' 

<< But what, my de&r Catharine, do you include in ^ 
your ideas of religion ?" 

" I include," replied Catharine, solemnly, '^ bdief 
in that great and glorious Bein^, who has created 
the universe, and by his power and wisdom, sop- 
ports it in existence ; whose attributes are beyood 
our comprehension, but who has, in mercy, sent In 
Son to reveal his will to us, and to set us an exam- 
ple of the most perfect, the sublimest virtue." 

** Well, my dearest Catharine, so far our ideas are 
the same. Tou regard that revelation of the will of 
God then, as a rule to which we ought implicitly to 
submit ?" 

" Certainly I do." 

** But that revelation, dear Catharine, talks fre- 
quently of * acknowledging God in all our ways,' of 
^ walking with God,' of < trusting in him continually,' 
of ^ desiring to please him in all things.' " 

*^ I confess I do not understand such expressions, 
Mr. Dunallan ; at least, the only meaning I can at- 
tach to them does not satisfy me." 

*< But do they not support the opinion, that reli- 
gion may and ought to be, our constant gui^e in eve- 
ry thing?" 

" They certainly do." 

" Can you recollect any thing in revelation, Ca- 
tharine, which forbids or condemns innocent plea- 
sures ?" 

" No, nothing." 

'^ Or any precept which it n«o\M twl iacrease our 
real happiness to obey V' 
''JVb, not one." 
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« Then why do you think its rules are too sacred 
to be always present, even in our most cheerful 
thoughts ?" 

*< I shall perhaps be convicted of being irrational, 
I see," replied Catharine, smiling, " yet wy feelings 
still say, that, [ religion would not be at all suita- 
bly mixed with our usual occupations, or even opi- 
nions." 

**^ Most true, my dearest Catharine, your feelings 
say perfectly right ; but ought not our occupations 
and opinions to be made suitable to religion 1 are we 
rational in professing ourselves Christians, while our 
osual, common opinions and occupations are such 
as to necessarily banish the ideas which Christianity 
inspires ?" 

*^ No, I must allow we are not. But I fear you 
mast entirely new-model the world, Mr. Dunallan, 
before you will be able to prevail on it to be always 
influenced by such pure and sacred principles." 

*' Ah ! Catharine, that is the way we all attempt 
to escape from disagreeable truths : but each inch- 
vidaal of that world has the charge of one heart, and 
one life only." 

<< But that one heart may itself require to foe chang- 
ed perhaps," said Catharine. 

<' Not perhaps, dear Catharine, most certainly 
every heart does. Oh, that I could convince you," 
Eidded he, with great earnestness and emotion^ ^* that 
^ou will never know what real happiness is until 
that one heart is so changed as to willingly, anxious- 
ly, desire and endeavour to submit its opinions, its 
wishes, its choice of occupations, its very feeling, to 
be influenced and guided by revelation." 

<« I wish it was," replied -Catharine, serioualy^ 
'< but indeed^ I do not e;cpect it ever ^\\\* \1 V^ ttfi^. 
a mjr nature, I fear, to be a sainV^ addad Ave<> x&otA 
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gaily, '< I must rest satisfied with a more c 
degree of goodness." 

Dunallan seemed disappointed, and rema 
lent 

<< Do not look so grave, Mr. Dunallan," s 
tharine, *' I shall try to do whatever you wis! 
. *^ Even to become a saint ?" asked he, s 
but rather sadly. 

** Yes ; even to become a saint, if that i 
pensable," replied she, accepting the arm he 
and following Mrs Oswald, who had risen, s 
proceeding on her walk. Mrs. Oswald, h« 
acknowledged she was fatigued, and Catha 
sisted on deferring her visit to tlie village un 
day. 

Dunallan studiously avoided the subject 
gion during the remainder of the day, though 
rine made many attempts to introduce it. 
that he had reason to be dissatisfied with thi 
of her reply to the earnest kindness of his wi 
her, and she sought for an opportunity to ob 
forgiveness; but she sought in vain. T 
found means to change the subject the mon 
introduced it, and conversed so agreeably abo 
things, that for a time she forgot her wish ; h 
new proof of kindness or consideration on 
Boon again brought her fault to her rccoUecti 
increased regret. 

« Mr. Dunallan, said she at last, when th 
ing was far spent, << you will not give me ar 
tunity to ask your forgiveness for my unpar 
foolish reply to the interest you expressed in 
provement this morning. 1 think you would 
me if you knew how much pain the remembi 
i} stilJ gives me." 

''/ do, from my heart, foT|giN^^o>aL^TK^ ^ 
^bmiaej tbougb, I con£es9> 7o>^ ^v^^^^wj 
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''iU you, in your turn, forgive me, if I speak very 
ainly, very seriously, to you now ?" 
'* Indeed, I will. I wish you, Mr. DunalUn, al- 
sys to speak so to me." 

<< Then, my dearest Catharine, I think I ought to 
mind you, that even a slight degree of levity on 
[cb subjects requires forgiveness from a higher 
*iurce. You maypatn your friend, but the right to 
( displeased is not mine. Am I too solemn, Ca- 
arine ?" 

** You are, indeed, very solemn, Mr. Dunallan," 
plied Catharine, tears starting in her eyes. 
^* But am I improperly so ?" asked he, with an 
:pression of concern in his countenance. 
" I cannot tell, perhaps not" 
** Will you examine 1" 
** I certainly will." 

** And can you forgive my plainness ?" 
** Yes ; and whatever I may feel, I still wish you 
be perfectly so with me." 

When Catharine was again alone, she reflected oil 
is conversation, almost wishing to find that Dunal- 
Q had been too severe ; but the more seriously and 
indidly she examined the subject, she felt the more 
mvinced that he was right, and that her own mind 
%d feelings were far too slightly alive to the deep 
(iportance of religion, and sdl that was connected 
ith it. Her esteem for Dunallan increased. She 
rlt also, that he was deeply interested in her, as 
rery word and look expressed it. The conviction 
r this was now delightful to her, and animated her 
ith the most earnest desire to understand his cha- 
icter and opinions. She felt certain they were right, 
ad determined to attempt at least to com^^reUQud 
lem. Her imagination easily passed o\^x escsc^ 
(ScuUf, and pictured the time when ahe «cadl^^^~ 
m should be united in opinions, iu \rta\iea,\sx V^ 
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suits, perhaps hi afiections. Tho waking dreafli 
was delightful — too delightful to be forsaken, t3I 
sleep at last mingled with it its still more unlikel; 
visions. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Next morning Catharine obeyed the summons to 
prayers, with her determination of the evening before 
as strong as ever. Full of her new plans to study 
Dunallan's opinions, and frankly to avow her wish 
to know and be guided by them, she entered the li« 
brary with her cheek glowing, and her whole man- 
ner and appearance unusually animated. Duaal- 
lan was alone, and rose to meet her. 

'* I need scarcely inquire for your health, Catha- 
rine,'' said he, smiling, and regarding her with loob 
of evident adiniration. 

** Inquire for my mind's health," replied she, soDit 
ing playfully. 

** Those looks, Catharine, bespeak a tranquil 
inind also." 

<< Well, perhaps they may, for I have just formed 
a resolution which I hope will in future secure mjf 
peace of mind." 

<< May I ask what that resolution is ?" 

** Yes, for I cann9t put it into execution without 
your consent." 

*« My consent, dear Catharine ! You have it then, 
fyhatever your resolution Vs."*' 
'* Ah, Mr. Dunal\an, you do ivoV.Vs\<x^ ^V^\. y 
hnve promised. Nothing \^aa V!aa3^ v.^ «^^^N. ' 
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;uide me in regulating this mind which I know you 
hink is in a sad state. Do you retract?" 

*^ No, dearest Catharine, I thank you for the per- 
Qission a thousand times. Shall I tell you that I 
eas almost afraid to see you this morning? I 
Iroaded so much that my solemnity last night had 
lisgusted you." 

" No," replied Catharine, " on reflection I wa» 
tODvinced you were right But, tell me, how shall 
! begin the attempt to feel more, and think more, as 
. ought to do on religious subjects ?" 

The entrance of Mrs. Oswald and the children 
>revented Dunallan's reply. Catharine felt disap- 
x>inted, as the servants immediately followed. 

•* We shall not be interrupted," said Dunallan, as 
le led her to the seat next himself, " your inquiry 
iwa be answered from Scripture ;■ ' and he immediate-^ 
y began to read some verses of a Psalm, in which 
ler question was asked and answered. 

Catharine was affected ; and her voice, as she 
sung, betrayed her emotion. Her mingled feelings 
i?ere almost oppressive, until Dunallan's prayer 
»ave them language and utterance. She fervently 
oincd in his humble but joyful thanksgivings, for 
ler heart overflowed with gratitude : and when he 
supplicated with the deepest earnestness that light 
night be imparted to the still young and ignorant-* 
^hat their hearts might be attracted and devoted to 
their Creator while in the first glow of their early 
affections — that the great Shepherd of the sheep 
would gather his lambs into his fold, and preserve 
them there safe from the allurements and polutions 
of the world — the ardent desires of her soul follow-* 
ed his every request, and she felt a delight in these 
aspirations of devotion, greater than €\i^ W^ ^N«t 
experienced from any earthly enjojmenU 

"Tou did indeed answer my q[ucalvOtk^^' i«A ^^ 
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afterwards to Dunallan, ** and I understood you, my 
true friend." 

On this morning Dunallan had no engagement, T 
and offered to attend Catharine to his village. Mn. 
Oswald hegged she might be excused from going. 

*< I really am too old to be able to walk eveiy 
where with you, my two young friend?," said she^ 
<<and to-day I must Yisit my school; but if yott 
will call on me there, I shall return home with you.** 

'^ Tou seem unwilling to trust yourself with me, 
Catharine," said Dunallan, rather reproachfully, a» 
she hesitated about leaving Mrs. Oswald. 

« I am not indeed," replied she, blushing, and 
immediately rose to accompany him. 

The day was charming. Dunallan proposed 
walking to the village by a different way from that 
Catharine had gone the day before. This was 
longer, but still more romantic and beautiful, and io 
several places opened on the most extensive and 
magnificent views of the lake and suiTounding sce- 
nery. 

In Dunallan, Catharine at last found one who felt 
the charms of nature with raptures even greater 
than her own, and who expressed his admiration m 
a language to which her every feeling replied. She 
stopt at each step to admire some new beauty* 
Dunallan appeared delighted with her enthusiasmi 
and continued to lead her from one picturesque 
scene to another, that he might point out those view» 
which he himself most admired. Their tastes were 
the same ; and Catharine warmly assented to Dun- 
allan's remark, that the scenery round Ammore 
was exactly the kind which most powerfully excited 
those feelings of admiration, <' which are so delight- 
fb]/^ added he, *' so purely so,* wVvew iK^y elevate the 
thoughts and afieclions to t\ke soutc^ qI ^ Xi^^sfcsj 
aacf greatness." 
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*< But we are far beyond the village," said Dunal- 
lan at last^ afler they had long wandered on, regard- 
less of time or distance. ^^ Thus we pursue plea- 
sore," added he, ^' to the neglect of every thing 
ike." . 

'^ But this surely is innocent pleasure," said Ca- 
Aiarine. 

" Most innocent, and you can visit my poor viUage 
at any time." 

** Oh, indeed ! I long very much to see your vil* 
lage. I shall probably there also forget how time 
flies." 

'* Ah ! Catharine, I wish I knew how to make 
the time always appear so short to you." 

** I think I nevei found it pass so rapidly as at this 
Ammore, which- 1 expected would be so very differ* 
elity" said Catharine, gaily. ^* But I fear Mrs* Os- 
wald must now be waiting for us at her schooL We 
must bid adieu to these charming scenes." 

** Tou expected Arnmore was to be sadly dull and 
tnesome," said Dunallan, as he conducted Catha- 
line by a short path through the woods to Mrs. Os- 
wald's school. 

'* Indeed I scarcely knew what to expect, Mr. 
Dunallan. But all that is past. You have promis- 
ed to assist me in forming myself into a fit inmate 
for this strangely interesting place. How shall I 
begin ? I long to make the attempt — but here is 
Mrs. Oswald come to meet us. Oh ! that is too 
ImmL" 

'^ Indeed I might as well have accompanied you," 

said Mrs. Oswald. << Here have I been wandering 

in every direction in search of you, after having 

staid at my school an hour longer tbau ws\x«\ \ ^xA 

Bohodjr at the vUlagOy or any where eVse^Yv^xck^V 

'oa. Where can you have concealed vowtsA'^ei^'^^ 
Vol. L—IO ^ 
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Catharine attempted to apologise for her inatten' 
lion ; but Mrs. Oswald interrupted her. 

'< No apologies, my dear. I shall always excM 
you forgetting me, if Edward is the cause.'' IfM 
Oswald added aside to Catharine, who had turidi 
away blushing, '^ and now, my dear, I have puoilh 
ed you more than I wished ;" and she then ai 
aloud, *^l am sure from both your looks, time ha 
passed away agreeably wherever you have been.* 
<< Most agreeably, I allow ^on my part," said Dm 
allan, with an expression of mild but heartfelt pki 
sure. 

" I hope — indeed I can feel pretty certain,** rt 

joined Mrs. Oswald, '< that, if heaven spares us al 

we shall not soon tire of each other." ■ 

<' If one of our party continues to be pleasM! 

with us," replied Dunallan, " I think " ' 

V '^ That depends on you, Mr. Dunallan," interra|i 
ed Catharine, smiling. ''You have undertaken 1 
make me a rational and religious being, capable aJB 
worthy to become an inmate of your AmnMiln 
But who comes here ? Do you expect visiters, H 
Dunallan ?" 

" No, certainly," replied he, following her lool 
to a path in the road by which three gentlem^ 
were approaching. 

" Walderford !" exclaimed he, in a voice of jb 
and was hastening to meet his friend, but turbi 
again — " Dear Catharine, I fear you may dialil 
this early call to oblige me by receiving my friends 
<' No, Mr. Dunallan, I shall meet your frien 
with the hope that they may become mine." 

" A thousand thanks, my dearest Catharine," i 
plied he, with the roost warmly grateful mannt 
He then flew to meet Viva ?x\fe\x!\a. !!>»» xxv^c^^a 
seemed most joyful on bofti avd^a* 
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" Ah !" exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, << there is friend- 
p ! friendship secured by the only certain ever- 
ting bond. You perhaps know, Catharine, that 
i^lan is called in the world ^ One of the Saints.' 
118 Walderford is another; and has become so 
^withstanding the ridicule and contemptuous treat- 
iQt of a very clever but harsh father, and a host 
worldly and dissipated relations. He is greatly 
loved by Dunallan, who considers him as supe- 
r in talents as he is in worth." 
Mrs. Oswald and Catharine walked slowly on, 
mallan and his friend soon seemed to be engaged 
a conversation of the deepest interest to both. 
16 other two gentlemen stopt at every step, appa- 
itly in admiration of the scenery which surrounded 
)m. On their approaching nearer, Catharine per- 
ived that the looks of all the party were direct- 
towards her. This recalled her thoughts to her 
n situation, and the blush which glowed on her 
Bek, and softened her downcast eyes, when Dun- 
10 introduced his friends, were perfectly suited to 
r occasion, had she been united to him from the 
est mutual affection. 

Dunallan introduced thq other gentleman, Mr. 
>wer and Mr, Stanly ; the former a little man, ap- 
rently between forty and fifty, with a countenance 
I of life and fire ; the latter about the same age, 
t a large, mild, pleasing looking man, with little 
any other character in his countenance. Mr. 
alderford, however, excited Catharine's interest 
Mtt, though his manner rather disappointed her. 
hen introduced, he fixed his eyes on her for a mo- 
mt with an expression of not very flattering scru- 
ly ; said a few hurried words of apology for intru- 
m; then turning to Mrs. Oswald, T<ii\^^^^V\% ^^- 
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quaintance with her in a manner equally rapid and 
uQceremonious. 

Dunallan offered his arm to Catharine* Mr* |l^ 
Gower walked by her, and renewed his apologies fel: 
having visited his friend at a time when he must bo 
considered an intruder. '' Our reason,'^ continued 
he, ^ was our despair of seeing Mr. Dunallan at all 
before he went abroad, unless we had that pleasure 
now ; for business will prevent our being in Lon- 
don, I fear, before he departs thence, as it is much 
wished he should find it agreeable to set out on bis . u 
important mission immediately. I hope," continued' \a 
Gower, << that you, Mrs. Dunallan, do not dread 
those northern chmates?" 

Catharine hesitated. << I dread no climate," re- 
plied she at last, scarcely knowing what she said. 

'' I am not so selfish as to wish Catharine to 
share the fatigues of such a jaurney with me," said \ 
Dunallan. << I have not even proposed it to her." 

Mr. Gower looked at Catharine, and seemed to 
perceive that there was something he did not under* 
stand in Dunallan's reply, and her looks. Walder* 
ford began to speak on another subject, which proT<) 
ed to her that he knew exactly how matters stood. 
She walked on in silence. The happy feelings, and 
gay hopes for the future, which she had ^o lately ex* 
perieoced, had fled in a moment, and the idea of Dun* 
alhm's immediate departure, she knew not whitiier, 
filled her with the most uneasy apprehensions. Sha 
looked at him, to read, if possible, some ray of 
light or comfort in his countenance, but was struck 
with its expression of dejection and disappointment 

Mrs. Oswald and Walderford began immediately 
to converse together with much apparent interest, but 
jbath in a tone of voice so Yonv, iVi'dX. C^VIcaxvca onlf 
^eard that Dunallan's pVan^ (oxm^ i^m^ «v)Jw^^^^ 
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seir conversation. Dunallan himself continued 
ilent, and seemed lost in deep and painful thought. 

When they reached the house, Catharine would 
ftre withdra?m her arm, but Dunallan caught her 
tod : ** Will you give me your company for a few 
ioutes longer, Catharine ?' 

** Certainly ; but your friends"'" 

" Mrs. Oswald will take charge of them," replied 
)} again placing her hand within his arm, and lead- 
ig her towards the library. 

** Catharine," said he, on reaching it, " I have 
slayed this conversation too long. 1 did not so 
K>D expect I should be obliged to perform a promise 
once made to some of my friends. 1 hoped that 
sfbre 1 should be called on to go abroad, I either 
lonid have been — that we should have been in 
her circumstances, or that you could have felt — I 
ished to have tried at least — I hoped — I need not 
ly what." He hesitated — then proceeded, " You 
nr know, my dear Catharine, that I am called on 

go abroad, in consequence of my own promise. 
loald you, however, disapprove of any plan I 
tve formed, I conceive it my first duty at present 

consult your wishes, if possible." 

<' Oh no, Mr. Dunallan, I cannot wish you to 
lange any plan on my account. May I ask how 
Dg you will be absent ?" 

*• That, dear Catharine, I cannot exactly tell. ' I 
idertook some time ago a mission to Petersburg, 
tensibly to convey instructions of an important na- 
re to our ambassador there ; but the truth is, my 
ission regards a private negociation, which relates 
ore to the cause of religion, than to the politics 

the day ; and which, Uiough countenanced^ oscA 
^eed favoured by government, did tio\ oxY^woXa 
re. When I first thought of undetXaSiva^ ^>» 

10* 
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missioiiy I did not expect that any new tie I shouU 
form could bind me to home. I acknowledge I bad 
yielded too much to prejudice ; but I must not speak lu 
on this subject. My first motive really was a da- 
sire to benefit my fellow-creatures. If with this I 
mixed others less pure, I deserve to feel as I nov 
do, for having agreed to leave a home, which, wba 
I am about to banish myself from it, seemS) almoit 
a paradise.'' 

Catharine remained silent, a multitude of coofii8» 
€d ideas followed what Dunallan had said ; but hi8 
regret at leaving home was that most distinctly pie- 
sent. '^ And why," thought she, '< not take ai 
mudi as possible of home with him ?" Yet she 
had not courage to propose herself accompanying 
him, though at that moment she could have done 
so, had not a certain doubtfulnc'^s as to whether he 
included her in his sources of happiness deterred 
her. 

^< Mrs. Dswdd, I am sure, would wilhngly make 
a home for you in any part of the world, Mr. Dun- 
allan, and your dear children — the climate is good.'' 

^< Mrs. Oswald and the children !" interrapted 
Dunallan, who had eagerly watched Catharine's 
countenance, as she continued buried in thought ; he 
looked reproachfully at her for a moment, then turn* 
«d away, she thought proudly, and walked to a win- 
dow, where he remained turned from her for a few 
moments. He, however, soon recovered himseii^ 
and. resumed his place near her. 

'< I caimot wish Mrs. Oswald to undertake such a 
journey," said he, in his usual gentle tone of voice, 
<< and the children must not leave this country. But 
now, Catharine, may I ask what would be yout 

Catharine bad felt 1;i\ut|\>7ViVft^'^2>y='^ ^^^csi^s^^ 



the'proposal of Mrs. Oswald's accompanying 
"I never understand him," thought she, 
ling to make any answer. DunaUan, however, 
)d till she should. 

[f," said she at last, << Mrs. Oswald would re- 
here, and allow me to continue with her and 
weet children, I should prefer that to any other 
tion." 

VIrs. Oswald is your guest, Catharine ; and I 
ure will remain with you as long as you wish 

lud does this plan please you, Mr. Dunallan V^ 

i Catharine, timidly. 

ITes," replied he, languidly. 

N^ot quite I think. Tell me any other. I only 

to please you." 

Ind this pleases me most, dear Catharine, 

" he stopt. 

Since what ?" 
Nothing." 

Ire you now keeping your promise to be quite 
with me, Mr. Dunallan 1" asked Catharine^ 
r reproachfully. 

f es, dearest Catharine) I have been too plain ; 
see too well how it is. . I must leave you, and 
it event, your wishes are exactly mine : and may 
rod of heaven be you guide, support, and happi- 
" He then hastened from her, and Catharine, 
ised and moved, retired to her own apartment to 
on what had passed. She had never before seen 
Jlan so much agitated ; and she found it ^as in- 
*U8. ^< What can he mean." said she to herself, 
t possible that parting from an aunt and two Chil- 
ean move such a man as Dunallan V &l&^d^\^^ 
efy admit the idea that separation ttotn \k^x«^^ 
bare caused emotions so painful. In^^^^ *^^ 
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could not believe it, for she had been accustomed to 
the devoted attentions of others, and gentle, conside- 
rate, and ever attentive as he was, Dunallan had ne- 
ver till the last half hour betrayed one emotion thitf 
she couid have construed into what she considered 
that kind of regard. Yet why such emotion 1 Why, 
if he wished it indeed, did he not ask her to accom- 
pany him ? Surely he could not expect her to offer 
— uninvited. Impossible. In vain she attempted to 
account for his extreme agitation. She could not, 
however, altogether banish the idea that she herself 
was the cause. At one monent her gratitude to him, 
and her increasing admiration for his character, join- 
ed to this softening thought, led her to long for an 
opportunity of proving to him bow much she valued 
that character, and that regard ; but the next, she 
shrunk from the idea of ^y explanation that might 
lead to her leaving her country, her father, Elizabeth, 
every person, every thing, she had ever known or 
loved, to accompany alone that being whom she had, 
till within the last few days, regarded with dread and 
aversion. Again the idea of Dunallan's kindness 
would return — his gentleness, the enthusiastic afi*ec- 
tionhe inspired in those around him, his solitary feel- 
ings among strangers in a strange land. It was from 
reflections of the last kind that she was again called 
to meet Dunallan. His manner, however, soon 
chased them away. All appearance of unusual ten- 
derness and emotion was gone. He was *even less 
gentle than usual. He seemed again that Dunallan 
whom she had so long regarded with dread. His 
manner, however, soon became as gentle as usual, 
and his countenance, though still thoughtful, resum- 
ed those mild and feeling expressions which had been 
gaining on Catharine's afiecliowa eNex^ \s\ft\ftKii\.«a«» 
«/^« had led hex father^s roof ; m\^ ^\i«ti Vr^ ^w\a\^ 
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ito conversation with his friends, she soon forgot all 
lat was past or future while listening to him. The 
ubjects of conTersation were not new to her, hut 
lany of the opinions expressed by Dunallan and his 
ievds were entirely so. They all seemed anxious 
» engage her to join in what passed, and soon suc- 
3eded.. She began with great animation to defend 
lose opinions she had been accustomed to consider 
ist, but which she now heard regarded as erroneous, 
[er looks and manner had more effect, perhaps, 
lan her arguments, but Mr. Gower in vain attempt- 
i to follow her half playful, half serious, sometimes 
UMsiful, but always ingenious and hvely defence of 
er own sentiments. He was lost in the maze, 
lought quite unconvinced ; and she turned from 
iin to Mr. Walderford, declaring she had convert- 
d one opponent, and gaily demanding whether he 
fo did not find her arguments quite unanswerable 1 

He smiled, and asked ^< on what subject V* ** On 
rery subject we have conversed upon, replied she^ 

but particularly respecting candour, and charitable 
pillions of others.'' 

^^ You say, I believe, madam," replied he, *' that 
iarity consists in — ^may I ask you to repeat what? 
may perhaps do injustice to your definition." 

" Why I think it ci insists in — in — . I do not re- 
lember that I said what it consisted in. I only said 
thought it very uncharitable to suppose people de- 
did of reUgious principle when we were ignorant of 
leir opinions on the subject— a subject which is 
ith many, and I think ought to be with all, confined 
> their own hearts." 

'< How is it possible, madam ?" asked Walderford, 
sing his mild but inquiring eyes on Catharine. 

^* Wbjrnot V replied she. «' 1 tloink?' Stie^Xvw.- 
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tated, Walderford looked so serious, though yeiy 
mild. 

<< Do we not imply, when we talk of a principle,'^ 
continued he, in a gentle tone of voice, '^'somethifif 
which is the source or motive of action : and if H 
possible that our actions or opinions will not betraj 
it, if any strong principle has possession of our mkA 
and hearts. We have a simple but infallible rule to 
judge by in this case," added he, smiling, << whenvi 
«ee a bush produce nothing but thorns, we are notmh 
charitable in concluding that it cannot be a vibe*" - 

'< But the person of whom we spoke is one of the 
most inoffensive of human beings," said Catbarind ) 
'* your simile of thorns applies very ill to him^" 

<< I confess it does ; but still, let me ask, what 
good to himself, or to any living creature, has bis 
life produced ? He is good tempered, I allow, aud^ 
to his fox-hunting friends, very agreeable perhaps; 
but what account, were he called on for it, could he 
give of what he has done with his immense fortaa6» 
and naturally not deficient understanding?" 

<< What account could any of us give ?" repSed 
Catharine, *' but that we have put our fortunes to so 
bad use that we are conscious of." 

'< Ah, Catharine," said Dunallan, « you have no 
chance of success in the argument, if you bring for- 
ward such a plea as that." 

<* Will you assist me?" asked she, smiling sweet-* 

<< I fear I cannot : I should be found to join your 
opponent." 

'< Ah, then, I shdl take refuge inflight," said she, 
" if Mrs. Oswald will come with me." 

Mrs. Oswald rose immediately, and though Dun- 
aJJan's looks seemed to entteaX ^Xv^vc ^Va^^^x^titod 
with her young friend. 
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^* And now, my dear madam," said Catharine, 
when they had reached the drawing-room, '< tell me 
what Mr* Dunallan finds so amiable in this Mr. 
Walderfordi for 1 think I never saw any young man 
with such grave and severe manners." 

** Are they more so than you found Dunallan's at 
finit,my dear?" 

*< Why perhaps not ; but what is this ?" exclaimed 
Ae, observing a harp placed at the other end of the 
nx>m, *< my harp ! impossible ! it could not have 
reached me. No it is not mine." 

** It is one Edward ordered for you, my dear ; it 
ooght to have been here sooner." 

Catharine touched the strings, and sighed deeply. 
^ " Why that sigh, Catharine ?" 

** Because this attention of Mr. Dunallan's re- 
Bttinds me of its cause," replied she ; '* he wishes 
Uiidly that I may be amused in his absence ; but 
this will assist me to express the only feelings I 
shall experience," added she, beginning to play a 
melancholy air, while the tears stood in her eyes. 

Mrs. Oswald smiled and said, << I cannot wish 
you to feel otherwise, dear Catharine." 

Catharine blushed and left the harp, saying, 
'<Mr. Dunallan seemed to think the argument I 
used before we left the dining-room a very bad one, 
my dear Mrs. Oswald ; pray what does he think we 
ought to do with our fortunes — give them all to the 
poor ?" 

'^ No, my love, he does not do that himself; and 
many^people who are otherwise very worthless have 
so much humanity of disposition, that they cannot 
witness suffering without relieving it if it is in their 
power. What Edward considers ligVvl \s \Vi\a— ^^ 
«tt?2r individual should attempt to forui fm vft^e^^ol 
9yJ^t good it is withia his power to do Va tVia «vVw-- 
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tioQ in which he is placed, with the fortuney or infl^ 
ence, or mental powers, or advantages of any kiad^- 
with which heaven has intrusted him ; to form Ui 
plan of life afler this examination, and to improife 
and pursue it steadily, if possible, whide he remains i>^ 
this world : and this he thinks the duty of every w 
tionol being, for all have something in their power.* ' 

" All !" repeated Catharine. > 

''Yes, my love. all. There is scarcely any oM 
perhaps with fewer means of being useful than mf* 
self; yet, I hope I am not entirely a cumb^^r of 
the ground. There are some who are more igoo^ 
rant than 1 am of the one thing which is of equal m^ j 
portance to us all ; I can instruct them* Theiti | 
are others in affliction ; to them I can point ool \ 
the means by which I obtained eonaolatioiu 
God has given me those two sweet children^ ant 
while they are intrusted to me, I still have a motif^ 
for wishing to live : and should he deprive me tf 
every other means of attempting to prove my lovt 
to him, may I," added she, raising her eyes W 
heaven, witn an expression of deep and pious enMK' 
tion, " may I be enabled to declare that his snppdl 
to my soul is sufficient, and thus recommend his 8e^ 
vice with my last breath." 

'' You have another means of being useRil in yotr 
power which you have not named, my dear Mnk 
Oswald, said Catharine softening into tears, '' be a 
guide to me. Mr. Dunallan undertook the task^ 
but he has too many concerns of greater moment—* 
he will soon fm-get such a promise— -yet every wor^ 
you say convinces me more and more how little I 
know what is truly right-^how much I require a 
guide m every thing." 

*'Ah I my love, you nuxol iwA. VrasX Vi «u^kle) 
gmdea,'' replied Mrs. ObyjA^, ^^^wLxuMJ^wdk^ 
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udeiar superior to Dunallan. As for me, my dearest 
athirine, my friendship, my advice, my opinions on 
rerj subject, my earnest prayers are yours when- 
^er you desire them ; and ray warm affection you 
ready possess. But, my love, you utterly mistake 
'anallan's character, if you suppose any affairs in 
hich he may he engaged, however important, will 
ad him to neglect those nearly connected with him, 
)d most particularly yourself, now, his nearest of 
1 relations. Write to him, my dear Catharine, 
nee you miist separate. Get acquainted with him 
I this way. You will find him study with atten- 
W9 and reply in a manner that will perhaps surprise 
Ml, to the very least important parts of your let- 
is ; and also endeavour to make his agreeahle 
» youy however deeply he may be engaged in the 
loat important affairs. The happiness, the ulti- 
nte happiness of the human race is the vast ob- 
ict of his desires. In this he is a citizen of the 
arid ; every immortal being is of equal importance 
{ his opinion, and equaUy worthy of his limited ef- 
ftfl to promote his best interests ; but the feelings 
r a being who would sacrifice almost every thing to 
eserve the happiness of the meanest of his im- 
ortal fellow men, — the feelings of such a heart 
' those known and loved by him, are of a nature 
ejqpressibly tender. Again, my love, let me ad- 
•e 70U to correspond frequently with Edward. I 
low he will wish it, and I am sure the consequence 
ill be, your feeling for him that affection which 
ill make his return the first wish of your heart" 

'< And why should I wish to feel such an affec- 
on for him V^ asked Catharine, sadly. 

<« I shall tell you why, from experience, m^ Von^ \ 

Bouise feeliDg a teader affection foi an ^oi^Ama^^^ 

feei juf ibe aweeteat, the ImiipieBt <A ^ «M^1 
FoL. L-^li ^^ 
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feelings* Ah, Catherine ! how superior is thai ll 
fection excited by great and good qualities, to tM 
into which we are won, we know not how, by pleatf^ 
ing manners, or an agreeable exterior, while we ire 
ignorant of the real character How happy, bow 
easy is that wife, who knows that on every subjaot 
her husband's principles are as strictly pure bb hdr 
own, compared to her who loves a being wboM 
past life she must avoid inquiring about ; whose pria^ 
ciples are guided by fashion, and wh ose affectioD 
and fidelity to her has no other security than her pon^ 
ers of pleasing, or the absence of temptation ? And 
oh ! how different must their feelings be," added 
Mrs. Oswald, with deep emotion, " when the hoar, 
perhaps the unexpected hour, arrives, of their lait 
separation! To part from him whose peace has 
long been made with heaven, whom we have regard- 
ed with veneration, while we witnessed his increas- 
ing nearness to perfection ; whose ' path ' we have 
seen ' shine more and more unto the perfect day.*^ 
To part with such an one, even with the firnrnt 
conviction that he has entered into that perfect day, 
is severe, oh how severe ! but to see one whom iw 
love more than our own lives, called to another state of ' 
being — ignorant — unprepared. To look back for 
comfort, and to recollect misspent time — minappli^ 
talents — contempt of the Being before whom he i8 60 
the eve of appearing. The past is too dreadful-^ 
we turn to the future — all is darkness : or if there 
is a gleam of hope it must arise from a change of 
views and feelings in the perhaps almost insensible 
— or suffering — or feverish — or delirious object of 
our agonized affections !" 

<< Dreadful !" exclaimed Catharine, shuddering* 
'' Dreadful ! indeed," re^^Ued Mrs. OsiroU. 
'' Tours, my dear Ca(barin©> m\\,\ VwsN.^\«i^^«\ 
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diSerant lot, however clouded the early part of your 
vanried life may be ; but forgive me for speaking on 
Uus subject, I have been led into it unawares." 
& Catharine made no reply, but, afler a few mo- 
i^Mnts of thoughtful silence, asked Mrs. Oswald to 
vialk out with her. << Mr. Dunallan," said she, << is 
i|>o kindly sohcitous about me : he seems to think 
aie ought to attend to me even in preference to his 
4nends. I must not be ungrateful. Let us go out, 
iiod desire the servants to say that the fineness of 
the evening tempted us, but that we shall return in 
woi hour or two." 

.. Mrs. Oswald agreed to Catharine's proposal, but 

pa reaching the halK they met the gentlemen on their 

;iray to join them in the drawing-room. 

. < ^' Cooing to walk again 1 my dear aunt," said Dun- 

irikm, approaching Catharine, and offering his arm, 

^.I hope you will allow us to accompany you." 

'' Oh no,"' said Catharine, blushing and passing 

, ** we wish to," -she stopt, not knowing 

mhsA to say. 

*< I do not mean to intrude," replied Dunallan, in 
•a voice which made Catharine turn back. He seem- 
ed really hurt. 

. . ." Oh," said Mrs. Oswald, " I must tell you our 
aecret* Catharine supposes that you gentlemen 
BHist wish for some private conversation, and that 
you would feel more at liberty if we ladies disposed 
of ourselves, so as to rid you of the trouble of at- 
tending to us." 

Dunallan turned to Catharine. Her looks con- 
firmed the truth of what Mrs. Oswald had said. His 
countenance soAened. ^< I wish for no conversa- 
tion, Catharine, to which your presence wo\ild w^^ 
give its greatest interest." 
'' We alJ have cause to entreat yowx igt^a^'^i^^^'j 
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madam," said Mr. Gower, laughing. <^ DunalltD^ 
thoughts have not been one moment with us ainea 
you left the room." 

Dunallan reddened excessively^ and attemjitsd, 
but with embarrassment, to change the subject Mr. 
Gower, however, seemed to enjoy his confusion, and 
continued to rally him without mercy .^ 

" I know why you do not marry, Gower," Mil 
Walderford at last. 

<< Do you, Walderford 1 That is more than I do 
myself." 

^ It is because you feel that you would be moflt 
' remarkably ridiculous as a new married man." 

Mr. Gower laughed. <* That may be one ret* 
son"— — 

'* Do not seek for more reasons," interrupted 
Mrs. Oswald. << You gentlemen who glory in yoar 
liberty, are always most completely governed irtieo 
you do marry." 

Mr. Gower himself now became the object of 
raillery ; but the conversation soon assumed a mora 
serious tone. Dunallan and his friends talked widi- 
out reserve. They explained to Mrs. Oswald and 
Catharine the nature of the affair which induced 
Dunallan to go abroad ; what had given rise to it ; 
and what the views of government, and those bene- 
volent men were, at whose request he had underta* 
ken the mission. Catharine perceived, by what his 
friends said in conversation, that Dunallan was very 
highly esteemed by those distinguished individnakb 
He himself seemed to feel the most enthusiastic and 
lively interest in the success of his undertaldng. 
Some difficulties were started by Mr. Gower. These 
Dunallan met with good-natured raillery, Mr. 
Walderford^s objections weie xaot^ f^ocfofiRXn^'^^ 
his feelings of anxiety for lYie svifiia^«%^xAi«^^aN3b2C\fsc^ 
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of fail friend, ia aii undertaking difficult in itself and 
exposed to misconstruction. These objections 
Dunallan endeavoured to do away by the calmest and 
|D06t convincing arguments, while his manner to his 
.fiiend expressed the most earnest anxiety to divest 
ibun of every cause of uneasiness. 

"' You seem to wish to dissuade Mr. Dunallan 
Ifroro undertaking this benevolent mission, Mr. Wal- 
derford," said v Catharine. 

.... "I confess I do," replied he, ** because there is 
another situation we wish him to accept of, which 
would keep him with us, and in which I am certain 
he would distinguish himself; but distinction has no 
dianns for him.'' 

'< Distinction no charms !" repeated Catharine. 
'^ Impossible ! I shall never understand you, Mr. 
jPunaJlan. What do you value 1" 

Dunallan smiled, and was going to reply ; but 
Mrs. Oswald answered for him. 
,. ^^ He values that distinction, my dear Catharine," 
asid shp, ^^ which will one day be bestowed by his 
Master in heaven, in those few simple but precious 
words, ^ Well done, good and faithful servant.' " 
- ^* But my dear madam," said Catharine, some- 
what indignantly, '< do you really think that obtain- 
ing distinction honourably in this world, would make 
faim less worthy of that you mention ?" 
/. ** If distinction was his only aim, my dear, or if 
ipreferred to usefulness without it, I certainly think it 
would." 

Catharine was silent for a few moments, then 
8iid, half reproachfully, to Mrs. Oswald, << you, ma- 
dam, wbh Mr. Dunallan to leave us." 

^< My aunt is my best and kindest frieivd oxv >^v& 
ocoMJoo, wy dear Catharine," said DunsWdnmx^- 

11* 
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ply. << She assists me to keep the plain path of du* 
<y, instead of attempting to lure me from it." 

As the evening passed away, Catharine became 
every moment more sad. Dunallan, too, attempted 
in vain to join cheerfully in the conversation. He 
became absent and thoughtful, and only seemed to 
hear when Catharine spoke. When she was silent^ -: 
he continued to look at her, apparently uncoDscioni*/ 
ly, with an expression of the deepest, though most, 
melancholy interest. 

Catharine'i^ heart filled when sho bade him good., 
night, and she turned away to conceal the teantii 
which she could not restrain. 

She then hurried to her own apartment, and dis* 
missing Martin, indulged her tears without restraint.' 
She continued ' half the night awake in deep and 
painful thought. In vain she attempted to recoih 
cile Dunallan's undisguised tenderness, and evidentf^ 
unwillingness to leave her with his never, by eveA 
the slightest hint, expressing a wish that she shonl^ 
accompany him. At last the thought struck herij. 
that pity for her singular and unhappy situation, of. 
which he had been one cause, had excited in Dun- 
allan's generous and feeling nature those strong, 
emotions she had witnessed. She placed herself in 
idea in the same circumstances , and thought bis 
feelings were perfectly natural; yet the idea was 
mortifying, and she attempted to banish it, and to 
betieve what she now most fervently wished, that 
their separation was as painful to him as f^he was 
forced to^acknowledge to her own heart it now was 
to her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BR a few hours of uDrefreshing sleep, Gatha- 
ie next morning with her heart still oppressed 
thoughts of the night before. When she he- 
dress, and saw her pale and exhausted looks, 
itermined not to betray her feelings, by ap- 
: at prayers, or at breakfast ; but soon recol- 
that an indisposition so serious as to con- 
ir to her apartment might be ascribed to the ' 
ause, she waited till the bell for prayers had 
lished for a few minutes, then entered the U- 
n the hope, that when all were assembled, 
;ht hurry to her seat unobserved. In this, 
)r, she was disappointed. Dunallan had 
for her ; and every eye was turned to her 
he entered the room. She apologised with 
onfusion for her lateness, and entreated Dun- 
I proceed. 

rst let me chide you for joining us at all this 
g, my dearest Catharine," said Mrs. OswakI, 
seem really unwell, my dear child,'' added 
3king at Catharine with much concern. 
, not at all, my dear Mrs. Oswald, only a 
»adache which always makes me look thus." 
arine blushed as she told her falsehood, and 
g Dunallan's eyes, which were anxiously 
pon her, she again blushed still more deeply, 
em began to read, but Catharine could not 
ven to him. Her thoughts immediately re- 
to the painful idea, that PunaWan'^ kv(v^w«%<& 
der interest was exciteid by couv^^a^\ow ^c^x. 
' ^e determined that from iViat twoti«d^»^^ 
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should have no cause to suppose she was unha{^ 
At breakfast she afTected an indifference, and eviil 
gaiety of manner, which ill expressed the feelings If 
her heart But Catharine could not long act a pattt 
she soon sunk into silence ; and that thoughtful sd- 
ness which the feelings of the moment produced 
Dunallan, instead of being deceived by her attempli 
to appear more gay, was even more tenderly atleffi 
tive, and seemed more sad than the evening beforef 
and Catharine feh relieved when, after breakfast, M 
received some letters which drew his attention from 
her. These letters, however, soon seemed to tir 
cite a very painful interest. After musing for soniii 
time over their apparently disagreeable conteoUii 
Dunallan requested his friends to accompany ho) 
for a short time to the library. 

" You have received bad news, Edward !" eSk- 
claimed Mrs. Oswald, in a hurried and anxidl^ 
tone of voice. 

" No, my dear aunt." He then held the letteii 
to Catharine, '< If you can be at the trouble to 
read these, my dear Catharine, they will show io} 
aunt that I have no cause of uneasiness, but that d 
being obliged to leave home sooner than I expect 
ed." 

He then left the room with his friends. Catht* 
rine's hands trembled so violently, she could Ii6 
unfold the letter she wished to read. Mrs. OswftS 
took it, and read aloud its contents. They wen 
merely an earnest desire expressed by those genth 
men who managed the af&ir in which Dunallai 
was about to be engaged, that he would join then 
as soon as it was possible, a very favourable oppor 
tunity having offered for his going on his destination 

Mrs. Oswald wsua a g<>od.d^^^^^^VA^<kVcA«^sNd( 
gled in vain to suppress \v^t \»w^- ^^&«dmdaj 
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reep ; she was overpowered. She knew be- 
that he was to leave her soon ; but this sudden 
'or his departure destroyed at once every secret 
I of an explanation, or of she knew not what, 
h she had unconsciously cherished. Mrs. Os- 
soon recovered her composure, and looking at 
larine's pale and expressive countenance, with 
rise, said, << Mj dear girl, Edward will not go 
lu express the slightest wish that he should re- 

Not for the universe would I express such a 
," replied Catharine, <' I have no such wish, for 
ividently desires to go ;" and she burst into 

My dearest Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald in a 
mn, but soothing tone of voice, <* do not deceive 

You know you promised to be guided by my 
36. Trust roe, my love ; do not let pride or 
) delicacy injure both your happiness. Dunal- 
las assured mc, that should you wish him to re- 
ly he would consider it his dufy to do so, unless 

would accompany him, my dear Catharine, 
ihf I believe, would be his wish." 
Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Oswald, that is not his 
i — we have conversed on the subject — he never 
»08ed my going. Dearest Mrs. Oswald, I en- 
t you never mention the subject to him. I 
Id sooner die than that he should imagine that 
> Promise me, dearest Mrs. Oswald, that you 
never utter a word to him on the subject." 
[fs. Oswald hesitated — an approaching step ter- 
d Catharine. 

Will you not promise, Mrs. Oswald?" exclaim- 
ihe, in an agony of apprehension* 
I promise, my love ; compose yo\)xseVL^^ 
^admriae attempted to do so. T\iQ &\«^ "qma^^ 
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but the next was Dunallan. He appeared so n^ 
that Catharine's eyes again filled as he approacbcit 
He did not look at her, however, but said in a kv 
voice to Mrs. Oswald, 

" I think I must go to-day — I ought — ^" < J 

" To-day !" exclaimed Catharine, " so soon I" hi 
voice changed, and she stopt. 

Mrs. Oswald asked if he was quite prepared t| 
go so suddenly. , \ 

** No, not quite, certainly, in any way," repM 
he, with emotion ; << but delay, I believe, will W 
do." 

"Not even till to morrow ?'* said Catharine. 

" Certainly," replied Dunallan, " I may delay |l 
to-morrow since you propose it." 

" Not for me," replied she hurriedly. 1 1 

*^ A sister might wish this little delay, Catharinj^ 
said he, reproachfully; ''fear not, I shall not nS 
understand your feelings." ... 

Catharine felt relieved. *<Letit be to-morr^ 
then," said she, sweetly, and holdbg out her htti 
to him. 

He only held it for a moment, then let it go. B 
seemed displeased ; but afler a few moments tuft 
ed again to Catharine, and requested permissioa.t 
write to her. 

"I wished to propose this," replied she. B 
looked much pleased. " Mrs. Oswald," added C^ 
tiiarine, lookmg round for her, but she had sliw 
away. Catharine became confused, and forgot mi 
she was going to say. Dunallan looked at her fi 
a moment, then said, 

*' What did Mrs. Oswald say to you, my dear CS 
thariDe, about my writing to you ?" 
Catbarine instantly Te^ioW^cV^^ >afet^€&. ^^%V 
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1 1 should have great pleasure in receiving let- 



s-» 



' So it was my aunt who excited your wish to 
ir from me," interrupted Dunallan. 

* Not entirely ; but I should certainly not have 
»posed it had she not told me that you had time 

every thing." 

^' Time, Catharine ! time to write to you! I shall 
eem it a pleasure — a sweet recreation, to which 
hall look forward with impatience. You will an- 
er my letters, at least some of them ?" 
" Will you tire of an answer to each ?" asked Ca- 
irine, scarcely knowing what he meant. 
"Tire! Oh never! but I shall write very fre- 
SBtly; for ( am so sociable and communicative 
it I feel but half pleased, or half any thing, till I 
7e imparted my feelings to those I wish to love 
. If I could be so happy as to prevail on you to 
ite thus to me, I should feel absence greatly 
eetened indeed." 

Datharine smiled. /^,My answers will entirely 
>end on your letters," replied she. 

* Then you will be as frank as I shall be. Oh ! 
tharine, keep your promise, and then I shall per- 
is, have cause to rejoice in this painful separa- 
a." • ^ 
Ounallan then begged leave to arrange with Ca- 
rine those affairs which it was necessary she 
(pld manage in his absence ; and these he had 
db so perfectly easy, that to her own surprise, 
I understood all he wished. She, however, pro- 
led that Mrs. Oswald should act for him in his 
lence ; but Dunallan gently urged the propriety 
her beginning to attend to such matters^ aud oAd- 
^^Isludl write my opinion ou ticaa &\i\>\^c\.) "ki^ 
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dear Catharine, we must'not now lose our 
cious moments." 

Catharine only needed to know what ] 
wished, to make any thing interesting to h< 
money matters, to which he seemed to 
responsibility, in a quarter where she had r 
fore considered herself accountable. 

" We are only stewards of our large forti 
dear Catharine," said he. <<We ought t 
not only that it is not improperly squanden 
but ought to study with deep attention hov 
be most usefully employed, and follow 
those subjects which our calmer reflectic 
out as most desirable to be obtained by tl 
of providence." 

Catharine promised to do all he wish 
Dunallan, on his part, promised to write hi 
to her on every subject on which she wished 
it. After this arrangement, Dunallan ] 
some papers to her ; ** These, my dear C 
are my plans and wishes about my vill 
names of the villagers, and many other thin 
I leave with you to arrange and follow oi 
think best." 

^< Oh, I am incapable of this !" exclaime 
rine, « Mrs. Oswald " 

** Ask Mrs, Oswald's advice ; but, ur 
fear the trouble, believe me, dear Cathai 
occupations will add to your happiness. "^ 
make the trial ; and if you do ^nd the trc 
great, Mrs. Oswald will I know relieve yoi 

''And you will despise me," said C 
'' Oh, do not leave such important matte 
care." 

" Witt you not make ft» ^^fim^V'K \ 
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pise myself, not you, dear Catharine, if I find that I 
so little know what is agreeable occupation." 

** If you win promise then not to despise me if I 
linl I win attempt to do all you wish." 

Dunallan had loaded Gathatine ¥dth -occupations 
before they separated, but she felt gratiffed to be thus 
trusted. The hope of hearing frequently from 
her seemed to have greatly reconciled Dunallan to 
fi» immediate departure, and Catharine, too, felt her 
Jieart lighter when she looked forward to this means 
1^ intercourse. 

, It was late before Dunallan had finished impart- 
jjag his plans and wishes. After dinner he proposed 
spending the evening in a beautiful retreat near the 
castle, which he still called, " My Mother's Walk." 
JSvery one assented with pleasure to this proposal. 

The evening was delightful, and this favourite 
Jpralk of Dunallan's was so situated as to receive all 
jibe charms it gave. The lake, unruffled, and re- 
.fleeting on its bosom, now glowing in the sofl even- 
ing light, the rocks and wooded hUls, which formed 
4t8 boundary. The more distant mountains, redden- 
ed by the bright rays, lay before them — while the 
castle, rising; from its picturesque cliffs, also gilded 
;.by the glowing light, seemed to tower from the 
wooded deU which separated it from Dunallan's 



The scene seemed to suit the feelings of aU the 
party. Catharine felt it calm her spirits, or rather 
miii^e with the sadness she could not overcome, 
those undeiinable emotions which, though full of 
xnelaocholy, are still exquisitely pleasurable. All 
remained silent when this scene first opened on their 
view. Dunallan broke the silence. 

"Dojrou remember such au evexxoi^ w^^^a^ 

Vol. I.—J2 
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Duaallan Castle, Catharine," asked he, '^ whei 
accompaDied you to your favourite wa]k?" 

" I do," replied she, " and this scene gre 
resembles that which I so much loved at Duna 
Castle." 

Mr. Gower and Mr. Stanly soon lefl the p 
and walked to some distance, wholly occupied ^ 
the striking and magnificent views which preset 
themselves at every step. Walderford remai 
near his friend. AHer a few turns Dunallan 
Catharine to a seat which commanded the most 
tensive and magnificent part of the view — and p 
ed himself between her and his friend. 

« Do you recollect our conversation on ' 
evening you mentioned, Mr. Dunallan ?" as 
Catharine. 

" I do perfectly." 

<' Mr. Dunallan on that evening," continued 
tharine, addressing Mrs. Oswald, ^' blamed me 
ascribing to nature — to an undefined idea, the g1 
which is due to the Author of all those beau 
which surround us." 

" I agree with ray nephew, my dear, in thinl 
we are wrong when we banish the Creator of 
existence from our thoughts, at the very moment 
are most sincerely admiring his works. I h 
seen many turn coldly away, when that beauty t 
admired as the work of nature, was pioUsly ascri 
to its real Author. There are times, however, w 
we all wish to derive comfort from the idea of 
presence — at least with those we love," added B 
Oswald, looking at Dunallan. ^< We all wisl: 
feel assured that He who so profusely thr< 
around us all those beauties and blessings, is \ 
the tender guardian and i^xol^lox of ou; abs 
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"True," said Walderford; "I cannot help at 
times, however, feeling indignant, when I hear peo- 
ple who never seem to have any religious feelings, 
except when some such painful event as separation 
from friends takes place, then appropriate to them- 
ielves all the comforts which are surely intended ex- 
clusively for those who are as much influenced 
by religion, when surrounded by blessings, as they 
ftre when tney are in danger of being separated 
from those blessings." 

^ But they are sincere at those sad moments," 
said Catharine, and every pious feeling will surely 
be accepted and rewarded as far as it is sincere." 

^*. I should be sorry to despise the slightest emo- 
tion of piety," replied Walderford ; ** but, my dear 
madam, would such feelings be considered of any 
value in human intercourse ? Would you esteem 
that to be real affection in a dependent which led 
him to apply to you for assistance in matters were 
you alone could help him, and at all other times al- 
bwed him to neglect or despise your service, and 
positively disobey your orders ?" 

." Certainly not; but we cannot judge of the Di- 
me Being by such comparisons — we cannot ascribe 
to him human feelings and human sentiments, such 
as we experience towards those who treat us 411." 

** I allow we cannot altogether — yet we must con- 
ceive of Him whom we cannot comprehend, from 
what He has revealed of Himself, and from what He 
demands of us ; and you know, my dear madam, He 
requires our hearts, which must surely mean the su- 
preme place in our affections." 

** But do you understand that literally of our hu- 
man affections — our common feelings V^ 9j^i^^^'<b.« 
(bariae, smiliag^ 
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<< I do, my dearest madam. I am not consu:iou 
of possessing two hearts — two sets of affections- 
one for common use ; and another, sacred, and on) 
to be called forth in sorrows and difficulties ; to a] 
proach a forgotten, and almost unknown God." 

Catharine looked around her. 

<< I believe we all understand it so, my dear C( 
tharine," said Dunallan. 

'< Why then, I suppose we all should be of tt 
same opinion," said she, << if we explained ourselves 
for I should think the whole human race lost, i 
least with very few exceptions," added she, reco 
looting herself for a moment, <* were we to unde 
stand it literally. But to be sure I cannot judge < 
the hearts of others," she rejoined, " I ought not" 

^< Judge by your own heart, my dear Catharine, 
said Dunallan. 

** By my own heart ! then I must condemn nr 
self: I cannot stand this test literally. Am I to b 
lieve that any human being can, Mr. Dunallan f^ 

^* Tes, I believe manv. I do not mean to sa 
dear Catharine, that any human being lives, withp 
often — daily, hourly, acting, or feeling, or thinkii 
wrong— contrary to the will of the Supreme Bein 
which is beyond the conception of our weak ai 
corrupt natures, pure and holy ; but this perversii 
of heart, this weakness, this inability to obey t1 
laws of his Creator in all their purity, is the greatc 
of all griefs to a truly religious being. Tou kno' 
my dear Catharine, we may be led by our evil pa 
sions and tempers to offend those whom we mo 
dearly love on earth ; we are then miserable till ^ 
are forgiven and reconciled ; so are they who s 
preroely love their Master in heaven. They mi 
be tempted to do thingg disi^le^n^VoVvixi^WtEU! 
deviationa are followed by a^t^Vi^^^^oa^^ ^^ '^^« 
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portable, they cannot but feel that their love for Him 
and His service is superior to all other attachments 
whatever." 

Catharine remained silent and thoughtful for some 
moments, then said, <* Is that devotion of heart to 
the Supreme Being, the peculiarity which distin- 
guishes those you told me were called < saints,' Mrs. 
Oswald?" asked she. 

** It 19, my love ; and I pray heaven you may soon 
experience it is, so powerfully, so delightfully, as to 
disregard its peculiarity." 

" We must not, however, deceive Catharine, my 
dear aunt," said Dunallan. <' The world does not 
give those whom they in ridicule call ' saints,' credit 
for really feeling this devotion. They are accused 
of afiecting only to feel it. In the world, a ' saint' 
and a hypocrite are synonymous terms." 

Catharine recollected the character she had heard 
ascribed to Dunallan himself, and felt the truth of 
what he said. 

*' That opinion, however," said Mrs. Oswald, 
''has been rather shaken by the allowed excellence 
of character of some of the < saints.' " 

<'Yes," rephed Dunallan; ''but, notwithstand- 
ing their unreserved avowal of the principles which 
influence them, these men are said to be naturally so 
well disposed, and so sensible and clever, that they 
are distinguished members of society in spite of the 
strange opinions they have adopted on religious sub- 
jects." 

I have often heard these very sentiments express- 
ed regarding them," said Catharine, '^ and I confess 
I felt great contempt for the religious part of their 
character." 

''Have you any curiosity to kaoYi xwix^ ^wiX. 

12* 
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that peculiarity now, my dearest Catharine 1" aakad 
Dunallan. 

" The very greatest curiosity. I wish to know 
how they can so command their natural feelings, 
as really, in the bustle of active life, to be guided 
by that devotion of heart which you have described." 

<< I shall have great pleasure in attempting to ex- 
plain the enigma to you, dearest Catharine,'' said 
Dunallan ; '^ and those hooks you have promised 
to read will assist me. You see I wish you to became 
a ^ saint.* You will find, however, by the books I 
have selected, that I am desirous of your complete 
conviction. You will then see both sides of the 
many arguments which have been employed on that 
most important subject, whether an absolute unre- 
served devotion of every power of the mind, and 
every feeling of the heart, and every action of the 
life, to the service of our Creator, is required by the 
Scriptures; or whether the vague notions which 
have so little influence on the lives of the generalit7 
of those who profess, and suppose themselves to be 
Christians, can be all that is required. I have maA- 
ed those passages which I think most forcible.'' 

^< Catharine acknowledged her obligations to Duo- . 
allan : '< How much trouble you have taken,*' said 
she, *< to lead me right in your absence. I shall 
have no excuse if I err. 

Dunallan smiled rather sadly, << I do feel most 
anxious, Catharine, for your happiness. You know 
my opinion is, that we cannot be so unless we are in 
the right path, as well in affections as in actions." 

The other gentlemen now joined the party, and 

the conversation became more general. Dunallan 

attempted to be cheerful, but did not entirely suc^ 

ceed ; and as the evening adv^xvc^^^ Vii^ B»AiAia% ^ 

the whole party increased) and VSci^ cow«tf»&o\i^^- 
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;ook of the same feelings. The sun soon set unob- 
served, from the deep interest of these last moments 
of intercourse. Catharine, however, felt the increas- 
ing darkness a relief, and indulged the tears she 
had found difficulty in restraining, while DunaUan . 
had been addressing her in a voice of such tender 
lod kind solicitude, that every word had reached 
her inmost heart. A servant approached, to remind 
Dunallan that it was the hour for prayers. 

** Why should we leave this magnificent place of 
wonhip?" exclaimed Walderford. « That bright 
rising qnoon will light us home. The air b balm : 
The ladies cannot suffer." 

** Let us remain here, then," said Dunallan, ** if 
you, Catharine^ have no objection." 

<< Oh, certainlv not," replied she. 

^* Tou may all join us here," said Dunallan to the 
servant. '< You, mv dear aunt, must assist us with 
your memory," continued he. 

Ura. Oswald assented ; and when, afler a time, 
the servants gathered together in a group at a little 
distance, she said, << I shall repeat a hymn, and all 
who know it will join when we sing." She then re- 
peated some verses, descriptive of the feelings of 
parting friends, beautifully contrasted with the peace 
and security of that state where there shall be no 
more parting. All the party excepting Catharine, 
and most of the servants, seemed to know the hymn, 
and joined in singing. Catharine listened, as if to 
an illusion, so unlike was all she heard and witness- 
ed to any scene at which she had ever before been 
present, yet %o completely suited to the exalted 
state of her feelings; An echo, too, from the cliffii 
sweetly joined, as if a spirit had been n^vc^ ^sA^ 
wbeo&e hymn was closed, pToVougedi ^^ ^^^^"^^ 
vagia notes more aerial. Duua\\axL i^^uie&i ^^ 
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from cliff to cUff the faint sounds died away. 

^ then repeated in an impressive and solemn too 
voice, several passages of Scripture calculate 
lead the heart to its Creator, as the only source i 
which it can find happiness to satisfy its vast desi 
and then rising, and uncovering his head, he im] 
ed the divine blessing, and light, and protection, 
peace, for all around him, so earnestly, and so 
ticularly, that his prayer seemed a farewell to e 
of the most tender and affectionate nature. ¥ 
he had finished he offered his arm to Catha 
The party then proceeded slowly and silentl; 
wards the house. 

<< And this is methodii^m !" thought Catharin 
they walked. '' This is that dull, gloomy, de| 
ing superstition, and hypocrisy, which I have so 
joined in regarding with scorn and contempt'^ 
feeling of apprehension mingled with her other < 
tions. *' How solemn," thought she, << is this con 
al recollection of God Surely this must be true 
gion ; and if it is, what I have hitherto regards 
such cannot be so. But how few are thus 
mindful of the presence of God ? It cannot b< 
cessary, or who is safe 1 Those few particular 
pie only at whom all the rest of the world lai 
Impossible ! I must not be led into this narrow I 
try.'' But Catharine could not reason away e 
her veneration for that religion which so const 
and so powerfully influenced those with whom 
now was, or her misgivings regarding her own. 
It was late before the party returned to the ho 
and as the travellers were to set off early next n 
ing, Mrs. Oswald very soon proposed reti 
Danallaa followed her aad C^lhaxme out oi 
room. 
*'My dearest, aunt, I sVk^tt uo\. ^^^ i^x 

'oorniag — we go too eai:\y." 
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[rs. Oswald embraced him in silence. She at- 
)ted to bless him, but the words died on her lips, 
she hurried away. * 

atharine held out her hand to him. '^ You will 
s very soon ?" 

How soon, dearest Catharine ?" 
Perhaps to-morrow, when you stop for the 
t, if it will not plague you." 
Tes, ah yes, I shall write to-morrow ; — and you 
write frequently to me?" 
I will, indeed." 

unallan's farewell completely overcame Catha-* 
; it was so tender, yet so solemn. She disen- 
d herself from him, and hastening to her own 
;ment, she burst into a passion of tears. " And 
is the same Dunallan," thought she, ^' whom 
a week a go I dreaded as the greatest enemy 
y peace." She continued to weep, regardless 
e presence of Martin, till, worn out and misera- 
^6 at last consented to go to bed, — but not to 



CHAPTER K. 



[.L the next day Catharine felt listless and mi- 
)le. She sought refuge in solitude from Mrs. 
aid's con^posure, and, as she thought, unfeeling 
ity; for that good lady occupied herself in all 
isual employments. 

itharine thought over the last six atcaa%e 
or ; aod blamed herself severely dvixvc^^ ^^ x«* 
H!t. Why had she suffered ftie comvOas«v ^^ 
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Dunallan's worth, which forced itself upon 1 
Dnost immediately on his arrival at Dunailan ( 
to make no impression ? Why had she shi 
eyes to the noble sincerity, and mild dignity 
manners, and her ears to the good sense, su 
talent, and constantly strict principle whicl 
marked his conversation ? Why had she si 
prejudice, and prejudice excited by those she 
Were his enemies, to blind her to all his good, 
ble, admir:4ble qualities, and blind her also 
own happiness, to secure which she shouk 
sought for all that was amiable in the being to 
she was to look for the peace of her future 
" And now he is gone," thought she, '* when 
just begun to feel that I could delight in look 
his approbation, — to his affection, as the soui 
all my happiness/' She recollected him durir 
residence at Dunailan Casde, — his polite and 
ly gentleness to herself on his first arrival 
when she knew he had revolted at the idea of 
united to her, — his perfect command of tempo 
superiority in argument, and in every thing, t 
arrogant, but clever and ingenious St. Clair 
unmoved politeness, and even kindness of m; 
(when they would receive it,) to all aroun< 
while they were watching every opportunity t< 
agree with him, or to speak at, or turn into ri 
what he was known to respect and value. ( 
rine blushed with shame and self-reproach, 
she recollected the species of persecution to 
Dunailan had been subjected, and the patience 
which he had borne it. Even his coldness 
father, which had seemed to increase rather th 
jninisb, she could not hel^ feelings raised him 
cpimon. "And he is gone*^^ W\o\x^\. ^^.» 
perhaps for years, to engsige m ^ Vkw^aaxA 
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ai affairs, which he undertook to avoid the unhap- 
' being who was to be forced upon him as his wife ; 
d his heart is now engaged in those affairs, and 
will soon forget the last disagreeable six weeks, 
remember them only as a dream, an unpleasant 
9am ! and when the impression of pity for me has 
>rn off, he will forget me too, or only think of me 
a troublesome charge ; and, when he sees some 
liable woman, whose mind is elevated, and whose 
art is devoted to all that is good, like his own, he 
II then remember me as the insuperable, and if 
could hate, hateful bar to his happiness.'' 
Catharine could scarcely endure her own feelings, 
lich increased in bitterness the longer she indulged 
am. She joined Mrs. Oswald at dinner, and felt, 
some degree, reconciled to her, on observing that 
e betrayed some emotion at seeing Dunallan'fir 
ice at table empty ; but this was soon over, and 
rs. Oswald began to talk in her usual cheerful 
le of voice- Catharine did not attempt to reply 
the same strain. 

The children were brought afler dinner, and Ca* 
irine, ashamed again to retire to her own room, ai^d 
erse to conversation, listened in silence to th^sir 
ittle. They soon began to talk of their uncle ; 
d their innocent and simple expressions of love 
him overcame her. She rose and walked to a 
adow ; one of the children followed, and mount- 
g on a chair near where Catharine stood, put 
T little arms softly round her neck. Catharine 
raed, and concealing her weeping face upon the 
ild, repaid her caresses an hundred fold. 
** Uncle Dunallan told us this morning, that we 
nst often talk of him to you, aunt DunalUw^^tA 
ik you not to forget him." ' 
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Catharine kissed the child tenderly, << This mon- 
ing, Mary ? did you see your uncle this morning t" 

<< Oh, yes ; aunt Oswald made hreakfast for onch 
Dunallan, and Lilias and I sat on his knee." 

Catharine felt as if she had been deprived of a 
right ; " had I known this," said she to Mrs. Oi- 
wald, rather reproachfully. 

<' You should have known it, dear Catharine, hid 
I thought it could have given either of you pleaanre 
to part a second time : Edward knew not of my wA 
to see him in the morning. It was not a selfish wish ; 
it was a desire to settle some trifling, but to these ch3- 
dren, indispensable affairs, which induced me to 
choose that time, when I knew all other matt«i8 
were arranged : but it was unnecessary. Edwud 
had not forgotten them ; hurried as he has been, ho 
has forgotten nobody. Mrs. Oswald then began a 
theme, to which Catharme could listen without ki- 
ing her interest, — the praises of Dunallan* The 
evening passed rapidly away, while Mrs. Oswald ra* 
counted anecdotes of his early years, and described 
the change of character, which his religious prffl- 
ciples had produced, << for," said she, *^ he did not 
always think on these subjects as he now doeS' 
He was naturally the proudest of human beings ; not 
exactly from an high opinion of himself, but from an 
exalted idea of the powers and virtues of the haaaaa . 
mind, and from the high aim of his own. He passed 
through all the early part of his education with the 
applause and love of all his masters, and the wara 
afiections of his young companions. At college he 
distinguished himself by his uncommon power c? uni- 
ting the character of the regular student, to that of 
the agreeable companion, and intimate and beloved 
friend of a vast number of iVie ^ouik^\xveiii ^ «;(j&»^. 
Sfe wouid then have made auy eStot^wvVft ^Nsoa.^ \.cv 
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tinction. He studied half the night to gain the ttext 
prize, theti spent the day with those who valued tci 
learning, hut as it could add by the superiority nhA 
refinemient it gave to the pleasure of the |)isslfig 
hour ; yet Duaallan was so strictly pure in hi|( ind- 
rftls, and so regular in his hours, that he was pointed 
out to his young companions as a model for their 
imitation, and so much was he beloved, that they 
willingly allowed his superiority. Among thoG^, 
hbwever, there was one whom Dunallan found to be 
hid superior, and him he loved with all the ardOur of 
his nature. He was a young man of fine geiiius^ 
but of narrow fortune. He lived very retiredly at 
college, having few associates, and wholly devoted 
to study. There was something in his appearance 
Which greatly interested Dunallan, who eagerly 
sought his acquaintance, which with difficulty he ob- 
tained. Dunallan had heard that the singularity of 
his new friend's religious opinions was the cause of 
his love of seclusion, and in all the pride of reason, 
he flattered himself that he would easily convince 
the interesting enthusiast of the weakness and a'bsur- 
dity of tliose opinions, and be the means of drawing 
bis learning and fine genius into notice. He soon 
got his friend to state all his opinions to him ; and 
they were in direct opposition to Dunallaii's most 
favourite systems. He felt indignant at seeing so 
fine a mind acquiesce, as his friend's did, in what he ' 
regarded as the prejudices of weak understandii!igsi 
or of women and children. He found, however, 
tiiat none of his arguments made the sUghtesl im- 
pression on his friend : on (he contrary, he seemed 
absolutely certain of the truth of his own opiniotis^ 
And- when DunaUan became healed, and ^otci&>iva«^ 
even coatemptaous, his friend conluvxi^ '^i^ec^i 
ca/itt, and eveu seemed to feel tnot^ tSte<i\\<w*^-^ 
Vol. L — 13 
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Catharine turned away, and hastily broke the 
sreal. 

<< Tou seemed in earnest, my dearest Catharioet 
when you permitted me to write so soon ; I should 
not otherwise have y6t ventured to remind you of 
your absent friend. Tou see how easily I shall 
persuade myself you are sincere, whenever you ex- 
press wishes so gratifying to me, and try to forget 
the many times you have checked my slightest en- 
croachment in my character of a relation with whom 
jqn were still unacquainted. I have been hurryiqg 
from Ammore all this day, but my heart and my 
imagination are still there ; and now at this late hour 

— qlone at the little inn of , my fancy is still 

busy at Ammore. I see the party assembled to 
close the day, by studying the pure precepts, and 
aniqfiating promises of Scripture. My aunt, or per- 
haps my dear Catharine herself, is reading to her 
domestics in the absence of her banished, and at 
this mon^ent very sad friend. Oh, how I have long' 
ed all this day to return to my beloved home ! But 
ajieuv ^^ su<^^ fruitless wishes ; and now let me b^ 
gin my correspondence with you, my dearest Catii|- 
rine, in the character you have wished ipe to |4* 
isume. Tou have asked me to he your instructor 
in,. thpsQ singular opinions which lead to thpi^ sin- 

fllar vays which you have witnessed at Ammore. 
ou do not know what pleasure this request g%ve 
me. It is permitting me to attempt the only tbin^ 
bjf which I may perhaps be enabled to atone for 
what I have done regarding you, and that wjlj be, 
by freely pointing out those truths to you, without 
which { nrmly believe you could not have enjoyed 
true happiness in any situation, and the knowledge 
of which 18 not dearly purchased, even by very 
great earthly disappointmeiiVa ox ^ort^^*, "^-k^^ 
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m begun to read any of my books ? Do you 
ink tbe village or tbe schools ivill interest you ? 
emember your promise to give them all up if they 
* not, at least if you think you ought, when you 
collect the situation in which you have been plac- 
1. Do not suppose I mean to dictate to you, 
»wever, my dearest Catharine, but, believing a's I 
y that our happiness, even in this world, depends 
ion our being in the path of duty, can I love you, 
id not seek by every means in my power to lead 
>u into the path of true enjoyment ? you would be- 
>ve how sincerely I desire this, if you knew how 
ar you are, how dear you were to me before you 
,d ever bestowed a look upon me, but of aversion 
id disgust. But, adieu, I must not in my first let- 
r tire you of your preaching, but most truly at- 
ched, E. H. Dunallan." 

Catharine had read Dunallan's letter several times 
ifore she recollected that there was any other being 
existence. Mrs. Oswald interrupted her thoughts 
' a request to return to the house, to avoid the ve- 
heavy dew. Catharine kindly oflfered her arm to 
xa* Oswald. 

" You too have a letter, my dear madam.'' 
" Yes, my love, a few lines," replied Mrs. Oswald, 
tiding out the letter to her. 
Catharine declined reading it.—" You must not 
ink me so curious, my dear Mrs. Oswald. I shall 
I most happy to hear whatever you choose from 
T. Dunallan's letters, but I wish you always to 
ad those passages to me yourself. I shall now 
ad a part of mine to you, which I want your opi- 
on of." She then read that passage, in which 
unallan supposed she had taken his place i&t^iMlp' 
g to the servaats. 

13* 
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" Mwi. Oswald smiled. — " This is rather cunning 
I think." 

*' I think so too," replied Catharine, " but shoaM 
like if you, my dearest Mrs. Oswald, would do as 
he wishes." 

«<NotI indeed," replied Mrs. Oswald. "He 
yprj properly wishes you, my love, to act in his ab- 
sence as the head of his family ; but you must con- 
sider, that if you begin this good custom you raoBt 
carry it on. Should you suffer the fear of ridicqlo 
to make you give it up when people are here, yoa 
would, I fear do more harm than reading at other 
times would do good." 

^' I do not think the dread of ridicule would deter 
me from doing any thing I thought right," said Car 
tharine. " I have never stood much in awe of the 
opinions of others." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. — " Then, my dear, yoa 
have only to determine whether Dunallan's is a i^t 
wish." 

<<I can have no doubt of that," replied Catharioe^ 
" since it is his." 

** Ah I you ought to have a better reason, mjr 
dear." 

" Well, it must be right to instruct the ignorant." 

" Yes, my love, and to see that those under our 
care, which servants certainly are, have at least an 
c^portunity of hearing the divine truths of revels* 
tion. We are all commanded to do good to all as 
we have opportunity ; surely our influence cannot 
be sogreat any where as in our own houses." 

** Well, my dear madam, this is settled ; and to- 
morrow you shall take me to the village, an4 to the 
schools. I must be able to answer Mr. Dunallan's 
gaeBtume; but you must dtcQcli{i^'m««^\^ vVvya^^ 
ojy dear Mrs. Oswald, Cot Von? c«a \, ^ S^AKmfc. 
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myself, attempt to instruct others ? I know not 
what parts of Scripture are proper to be read to ser* 
vants.'" 

** There are few parts which can be improper, my 
love, replied Mrs. Oswald. " You will soon, whil^ 
infbrming^tirself, discover what is most instructive 
far others. Happily for the lower classes, which 
ccMMtitute the largest portion of society, it is the 
Inmible and unlearned who are chiefly addressed in 
Scripture.'' 

Catharine desired that she might be called very 
eaily next morning. Her ardent mind was now bent 
oo attempting every thing recommended by Dunal- 
Ian. She felt convinced that all his wishes were for 
her real happiness ; and she took pleasure in the 
idea, that in his absence she might fit herself to be 
the companion of this esteemed friend. 

Elizabeth's letter, though left unread for the first 
time in her life, till she perused that of another, 
gave Catharine the greatest pleasure. It was writ- 
ten in unusually high spirits for Elizabeth ; and, af- 
ter many playfully kind remarks on the change of 
fedings with regard to Dunallan, expressed in Ca- 
tharine's letter, on her arrival at Arnmore, conclud- 
ed thus 

** And now, my own Catharine, I must tell you 
a secret, the only secret I ever concealed from my 
first and dearest friend. You have often lauded a,t 
myliigh-flown notions (as you called thecn,) pf the 
ioflaence of redi afiection. Enow then th&t I spoke 
from experience, and that your friend has been en- 
gaged in heart and prpmisi^ for twp years to a per- 
son whose name I believe never ei^aped her lipis in 
your hearing. You will n?iturally ask, Wx^ \ \ «v- 
swer, because I could only have pveti'ifowV'^'^^'^ 
the disclosure, as we were far too poox Vo iMasis. ^'^ 
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marrying for years. Mr. Melville is the younger K 
son of a family of very moderate fortune ; he isi fib 
lawyer, and very clever ; but for some years at the 
commencement of his profession, a lawyer very 
rarely makes any thing. You know I had no for- 
tune, and you will, I am very certain, feel almost as 
happy as your friend, when you find that your fa- 
ther's generosity to his nephews and nieces has re- 
moved every obstacle that stood in the way of my 
happiness ; and that I so dearly love those who 
have thus obliged me, that I love even to be under 
obligation, fiut I must now introduce you to mj 
dear and disinterested Philip Melville, who int 
time of such scarcity of men, and of hitch mtnh 
and a time of such plenty of heiresses, chose to 
place his affeclions on your portionless, and every 
way very moderately gifted Elizabel^. Butyoa 
are unacquainted with Melville, and cannot judge of 
my feelings in the idea of never being separated 
from him. The sweet castles I build when I pic- 
ture myself his wife, welcoming him home afVer the 
studies of business of the day, to his comfortablei 
(and I mean to be) elegant, though moderate 
home ; exerting all my powers to amuse and please 
him, which you know must always succeed ; bis 
conversation and affection ; and his approbation of 
all I do— my mother so happy in seeing me so-y 
my young brothers guided by Melville, whom thej 
already regard with love and esteem — the holy davi 
passed at Arnmore, and the dear inhabitants of Ar^i- 
more coming to us sometimes — Dear Catharin< 
are not my dreams very happy, and not so romant 
as to be impossible ?" 
EUzabeth^a letter was lon^^ and ex^reased^i 
enjoyment Catharine enleted vJwtaVj VoKft 
feeliogs, and for a time foi®>^ ^n^t^ v\»:i\% ^ NJ 
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last occupation before she retired to rest, how- 
was another : perusal of Dunallan's letter. 
!" thought she, when she had finished it, ^< you 
given me a rival in your affections, Elizabeth, 
«rhaps you soon will have one in mine !" 



CHAPTER X- 

iXT morniiig Catharine started from her pillow 
)oment she was called, and dressed with a ra- 
r which seemed not a little to surprise Martiq, 
Qy when her toilet was finished, she desired to 
|i Mrs. Scott, the housekeeper^ that she wished 
lervants to be assembled at the usual hour i|i 
brary, 3he then set herself to rei^d th^ book 
li Dunallan had pointed out as the moM proper 
gin wjth, steadily •determining, tb^t hQwever 
)nae she should fin^ the occupation, to r^SLd 
r thing he had recommended ^ith her whole 
ttpn. But this book she found most interest- 
It was addressed to the heart as well as to the 
rstanding. The subject was, the erroneous and 
riptural nature of the opinions on religious sub- 
generally prevalent among people iu the higher 
lea of society* Catharine, as she read, 
be truth of every word, and she could scarcely 
He that she had been thus employed for more 
an hoqr, when Martin appeared to say, that 
. Oswald apd the servants were in the library, 
larine felt humbler when she entered the room 
re thej were assembled than she Vva^ «s^x ^^x^fo 
r life before. She felt conscious \W\. ^^ w>^ 
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assumed a character to which she Laid no titl& 
and blushing before she began to read, she sai^ j 
<<I continue this custom because Mr. Dunallan^ 
wishes it. I hope we shall all derive benefit and in- 
struction. None of you can requre it more than t 
do." 

Mrs. Scott was on all occasions easily moved t^ 
tears ; her soflness, on Catharine's saying this, a» i 
fected the other maids, so that her young lady hil 
a weeping audience. Catharine thought their griif 
was occasioned by their master's absence, and bj 
seeing his place filled by another. When she tnd 
finished, and the servants were reliring wiping fhe^ 
eyes, she desired Mrs. Scott to remain a littU. 
^< You must not grieve so much, my good Mri 
Scott," said she, << at Mr. Dunallan's absence. Df 
you know we had letters from him last night, and a^ 
is well ?" 

" Oh !" replied Mrs. Scott, almost sobbing, ",! 
mourn indeed for Mr. Dunallan's absence, but it ii 
not grief but joy which makes me cry now. I jiiyf 
thought I saw my own dear lady again, when yo| 
ma'am sat down in the chair. She used to lool 
concerned as you did, ma'am, but oh ! she had greii 
cause. Her Mr. Dunallan favoured nothing good, [ 
though he loved her so much he could not cross * 
her ; but the servants used to assemble here, and 
she used to read to them, when he was gone a liuot- 
ing ; and at night before he and his gentlemen friemb 
had left the dinning room. Oh ! I never thought I 
should see this happy day ! Her son walking in 
her blessed steps ; and you ma'am, brought up » 
differently ; oh ! it is more than I can stand ;" anl 
she put her hands to her face, and hurried out of the 
room. Catharine was affected : " poor good MrSi 
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she does not know how Httle I deserve to be 
ed to any one so good." 
;reat was Catharine's impatience to see all 
laces and arrangements which Dunallan had 
ted to her care, that she thought Mrs. Os- 
ould never have done with her breakfast, 
she rose, and offered to accompany her 
Kend wherever she chose. They proceed- 
to the village. It was still early, f 'atha- 
wever, was much pleased with the clean and 
appearance of the cottages into which she 
iducted by Mrs. Oswald, and at the pleasure 
le people seemed to feel on seeing her. Af- 
ng led Catharine through the village, and vi- 
arious institutions of Dunallan's for the be- 
the people and children ; schools, a library, 
which were under the immediate care of the 
an of the parish, who was to report -the 
i and success of each to Catharine ; Mrs. 
led her to another school for girls. Catha- 
s delighted with the situation of this school, 
apart from the village, in a romantic spot on 
£s of the lake, and surrounded by wood on 
de except that which opened on the water. 
t retired path lay directly between it and the 

s situation," said Mrs. Oswald, <^ was cho- 
Dunallan, in the hope that, whoever the lady 
(lore might be, she would take this institu- 
der her own peculiar and watchful care. I 
u will fulfil his wishes, my dear Catharine, 
;ard these interesting young villagers as in 
igree your own children. The general rules 
^e been acted upon, all particular regulations 
len led for you, my dear," continued Mr8. 
" I have found the charge vwy voJuet^'aV 
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ingy but will bo most happy to rcUoquish it to your 
core; my health and my age make me unfit for ^ 

Cathariao was equally delighted with the ifiterioi 
of the school-liouse, and the healthy happy looki rf 
the children, who rose respectfully on her entnilKeil^ 
and answered the questions aho put to tlietn with fc-M 
tolligence and civility, dropping a grateful couf1flijf|ie 
when she noticed them. Catharine recollected thip 
children at Dunallan Castle, laying about their toip]K 
tage doors in complete idleness, or running awaj t& 
conceal themselves ut her approach, or if lioU 
enough to remain, answering with awkward shyMH 
any Uiing she said to them. But, thought she, fftej 
were only taught to regard uie as their superioj*, Bbl 
their friend and benefactress. She could have Ittut 
here the whole day, she became so greatly intdittt- 
ed. She liked to hear the children repeat hyliifei 
and parts of Scripture, and was delighted with M 
eager desire to be permitted to repeat them to M; 
and the pleasure their countenances expressed vta 
she praised their performances. Mrs. Osl^-aU •( 
last reminded her that the forenoon was far spent ^ > 

" Every child at Ammoro is taught to read,'* wi ' 
Mrs. Oswald, as they returned home, ** and the clo^ 
gyman of the parish attends with tlie most unremil* 
ting attention to their religious instruction. He is 
an excellent man, and is looked up to by the whole 
parish. You will (ind him anxious to second any 
plan you propose for the benefit of your people." 

<^ How many people are supposed to reside on 
Mr. Dunallan's estate 1" asked Catharine. 

'^ About nine hundred, including a small fishing 
town, at too great a distance for us to visit to-day; 
but which Dunallan takes the same charge of tbot 
ho does of those places -youWvfi ^^esi?^ 

'^ Happy Ammoro \" ctlsXamki^ C»^^«r®fc 
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r DimaUan Castle ! how much I ought to feel 
led when I recollect how its people have been 
sted. And now my father is enlarging all his 

and the poorer tenants are emigrating to 
ica, or wherever they can go. Had I known 
was possible, or rather had I taken the trou- 
coasider, I might have had at Dunallan Cas- 
ch a village as that I have just seen. The 
f which I gave without reflection to the unfor- 

beings who were leaving the estate, and 

grief I could not hear to witness, would have 

ed every expense : but I shall write my father 

lialely. How happy should I be to see him 

9ted in such a plan." 

harine was so busy all this day, she felt quite 
)d when she retired for the night ; yet her 
woa light and gay. She had written to her 
, to Elizabeth, and to Dunallan. The two first 
Eu] sealed up ; but the last she left to peruse 
nore. She was dissatisfied wilh what she 
ritten. It was too long — Dunallan's was not 
9 long — yet she had so much to say — she 
entenceby sentence, and determined to change 

but after these changes were made, she 
bt her letter stiflT and cold, and at last decided 
d that which she had first written. 
Kt day she visited the fishing town, and other 
distant parts of the estate, and was extreme- 
ttfied by all she saw, the reception she met 
3very where, and by the beautiful scenery 
;h which they had passed ; for many of the 
es they and visited where far too distant for 
Dswald, or even Catharine to have walked to 

ad what am I to do 1" asked Cafia»xvn&n ^^ 
9turned home ; '* In v?hat way, xwy tewt "tJVx^* 
L—14 
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Oswald, am I to make myself useful to all thfise 
people ?" 

<' By knowing about them alU my dear Catharine, 
and by convincing them that you do, and that yoa 
take an interest in their real happiness and prospe- 
rity ; by your steadily discountenancing the unwor* 
thy, and approving of and assisting the good;. by 
promoting the education of the children — oh, by a 
thousand ways, my dear young friend, particularly 
by carrying on those plans, begun by DuDallaa» 
which are yet too new to succeed, unless they . lie 
fostered and protected by you." 

Catharine, after consulting with Mrs. Oswald, hid 
down rules for the occupation of her time, whkk 
she resolved to abide by until Dunallan's reimik 
*^ For I shall not leave Arnmore till then." said she; 
'^ and whoever visits me, must allow me to spend 
some of my time as I choose." 

One week passed away, and she kept strictly to 
all her rules, and felt interested and happy. Mn> 
Oswald she loved more dearly every day — she if' 
peared to her almost perfect, and her affection was 
returned with interest. 

<< Ah, Catharine !" said Mrs. Oswald, one day, 
afler an interesting conversation with her young 
friend, << I feel I am making another idol of you. 
I shall never learn to love with moderation." 

The children too, were regarded by Catharine 
with the tenderest affection ; and she felt the puraat 
enjoyment in leading their young and opening mindB 
to the admiration of all that was good and beautiful* ' 

She had another letter from Dunallan during this 
week. — All that was kind. To Mrs. Oswald he 
described his situation in London, and his future in^ 
tentioas. He expected lo set ou\. qxl V!ik& d^^tioalkm 
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V days. To Catharine, he wrote of herself, 

his own feelings. 

)ur letter, my dearest Catharine, has almost 
d my mind from a load, which has oppressed 
' since my unhappy arrival at your father's 
You request me so kindly, and I cannot 
eling so sincerely, to believe you when you 
u are happy ; — you add so sweetly, that you 
le to forget the past, as you are beginning to 
Lt I feel satisfied you are at least not unhappy, 
ature, I will allow myself to hope, will pro- 
for you far brighter days. You say you have 
36 of my books, and are interested in our 
. Dearest Catharine, I entreat you, in your 

to do good, not to forget your own health, 
ave undertaken too much. I shall regret 
; requested you to superintend my plans, if 
:pose yourself to fatigue, which, I assure you, 
ecessary. It is surprising how much influence 
small degree of interest, expressed by a per- 
your situation, has on your dependents. But 

say no more on this subject ; you know, my 
iatharine, how much it would pain me to Uiink 

in seeking a source of pleasure for you, had 

you with fatiguing occupations, 
ou say, my dearest Catharine, that my aunt 
lade you forget my absence, by talking to you 

early days. She will, I fear, deceive you. 
ill praise me, when, if you knew what a proud 
Togant being I then was, and * the course of 
vhich levelled me with the dust, you would 
to regard me with the unmixed esteem ex- 
d in your sweetly frank letter. Will you be 
eived ray dearest Catharine 1 You ^^k^d xoa 
bow the human mind could be \>TO\x^\.,'vck'^^ 
of life, to be constantly guideAb^ ^^ \t«vcv 
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pies of religion. I promised to explain this m tttf 
letters to you, as far as I could. The truth is, thit, 
to a inind awakened from the delusive dreams of 
this world, religion becomes not only the suppoit 
and cohsolation, but the source of its chief pW 
sures. I shall tell you in my next letter, how ftr I 
have experienced tliis myself; but the story is long} 
and I am too impatient for your reply to delay ny 
letter till another post. You perceive, my Calhi- 
rine, that it is painful to me to appear to you whet I 
really am not. Your character is, 1 think, eaiflf 
known ; and therefore, in my eyes, the more amuh 
ble Men, from their intercourse with a worUi 
where most of those they meet with are indiflfereat 
about them — where some wish to deceive, and 
others to lead astray — acquire a power of conocat 
ing their emotions, which gives them an unfair ad- 
vantage over women, who rarely in early life can 
.conceal theirs. I should wish you, my Catharinti 
to feel certain that I have not this advantage ovci 
you. The very suspicion of it must produce a de- 
gree of reserve, which it is the wish of my heart tD 
do away. I am thus anxious to inspire you with 
confidence in me, because I so earnestly wish yoo 
to feel that friendship for me which I already feel for 
you, and which cannot exist where we have any 
doubt of our knowledge of the real character. 

*' And now, my dearest of friends, I shall answelr 
the last part of your letter, in which you so ingenu- 
ously confess to me, that you cannot say you Uti 
the first book I recommended to you, because every 
page of it condemns yuu. Your thoughts — ^yoor 
wishes — your lime — ^your influence — ^your fortune, 
have all been employed in those pursuits conaideied 
Ify this writer as unwortViy o( ax^^Aotk'a^ vsAVBunor- 
^oJ being : ' and yet,' you «l^A, ^ tsi^ VSaVi^Vw^ 
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rmocent, and as little shaded by great faults, as 
}t others.' You nobly say, you will not affect a 
lesty in speaking of yourself which you do not 
ly when the subject is one .on which you realty 
h to gain information ; and you naturally ask if 
must look on the greatest part of our fellow- 
atures as guilty in the sight of heaven, when 
3t of them feel so secure of being accepted 
re at last ? I acknowledge the difficulty of an- 
)ring your question ; but it is equivalent to that 
eh was proposed long ago : * Are there few that 
saved?' You, I dare say. remember the instruc- 
3 answer of Him who said, • I am Truth.' 
e answer was, < Enter ye in at the straight gate ; 
narrow is the way which leadeth to everlasting 
t and few there be that find it.' Though my 
>k does condemn you, my dearest Catharine, I 
9t agree ^with it, because I am sure it is not strict- 
n what it requires, than that short but compre- 
isive law, which demands that we shall love our 
ator, and with all our hearts, and our souls, and 

minds, and our neighbours as ourselves. I en- 
it you, Catharine to use your own excellent pow- 

of mind to follow out the meaning of those 
rds, and you must be convinced that my book 
inot possibly require more. Will you be dis- 
ised if I say, that I take pleasure in your feeling 

self-condemnation? I do indeed, my sweet 
ndy because I know that, < the whole ' do not 
I their need of the * physician ' but « the sick,' 
1 I wish you to know the physician of souls. I 
reat you to read on, and become acquainted with 

Christian system. If you feel your heart be- 
ne an advocate for its truth, before your mind is 
3rmed^ andjour reason convinced, viVvvOcv A ^^^-^ 
n your last letter may be the cas©,l ^tto^^X^'^^^' 

14* 
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not to cease reading what is addressed chiefly to r< 
your reason ; because an uninformed Christian m ia 
your rank of life, is exposed to having his belkf |i 
staggered very frequently, from his ignorance «f 
those perfectly convincing answers which have been 
given to the attacks of infidels, who have in all vgtt 
attempted in vain to subvert a religion so strict in its 
demands, and pure in its precepts ; among those in* 
fidels there have been, and still are, men of at least 
very great wit-and ingenuity. What a letter I have 
written ! but if you knew the pleasure i feel aAv 
the business and bustle of the day, in retiring to 
think of and address you, I know you would nol 
wish to shorten this sweetest of enjoyments. Adiea, 
my dear, my very dearest friend. £. H. Dumallan." 
Catharine studied every word of Dlmallan's let^ 
ter with the deepest interest ; his wishes with regard 
to herself she scarcely understood ; but she deter- 
mined to read attentively every book he recommoid^ 
ed to her, and frankly avow to him the impressioo 
they made on<her mind. His extreme opennes 
with regard to himself, had fully the effect he deaop* 
ed in gaining her confidence. 8he felt ready to im- 
part to him the most secret thoughts of her heait 
This desire to make her acquainted with his very 
errors, rather than that she should form a false and 
too high opinion of him, though it gratified, yet 
startled her. She had often been advised by her 
father, to avoid seeking to know the preceding pri- 
vate Ufe of the man she married. '* Let me, my 
dear child," he would say, '< be intrusted with mak- 
ing all necessary inquiries respecting his character. 
You cannot be a judge. An innocent, well-educat- 
ed young woman would never marry if she knew 
the private history of most of th« "JQm^ men she 
j^ees; but we must take tho ^oM ^a ^^^Bodi''^ ^ 
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1 add, laughing. <<The noblest characters 
defects. An amiable, sweet-tempered, sensi- 
fiectionato wife will cure a man of all those 
ful errors ; but a prying over-coirect wife k 
3vil." Catharine believed her father, and look- 
young men as privileged to be wicked to a 
n degree ; and regarded it as indelicate, and 
stingly over-correct in her sex, to take way 
Ttk how a young man spent his life in private, 
led he always acted honourably, and as others 
society. Had Dunallan, then, been particu- 
[aulty 1 She could not believe this; because 
Iher had assured her, that even she might be 
ed with all he could learn respecting the mo* 
of his early years, which had been singularly 
)8S. Catharine replied with perfect frankness 
s part of Dunailan's letter. She showed how 
she valued his confidence, but that she rather 
k from the proof of it, which he offered to 
yet she wished to know about this college 
I, and also the nature of the change which had 
I place in his own mind. ^< But do not, my 
friend," she wrote, "gratify toy curiosity, tf do- 
> can recall one painful circumstance." 



CHAPTER XL 



.THARiNc's life, for the first fortnight after Dun- 
s departure, was wholly devoted to those pur- 
sfhe had begua at his request : aud «mq\:^ dvjn 
iafcarmation iucreased, «Qd \iec cotM^tvofianiGA 
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with Mrs. Oswald made her more acquainted with 
the opinions and sentiments considered, by that lad/ 
and Dunallan, necessary to constitute (he characto; 
of a real Christian, she became more convinced tbfll 
they were right. To Mrs. Oswald she confided eveir 
difficulty and doubt of her own mind ; while, accorf 
ing to Dunallan's wish, she persevered in makii^ 
herself acquainted with what he esteemed the Chrifr 
tian system ; and in Mrs. Oswald she found the teiii 
demess of a mother united to the sincerity of a frieni 
equally capable from natural talent, information, aad 
experience, to assist and enlighten her young, bat 
strong and candid mind. Catharine felt Dunallan'i 
absence ; she also thought with pain of the solitaij 
situation of her father, yet she was now so constant- 
ly occupied, and pleased and interested, that siie 
dreaded any interruption to her new pursuits, and 
felt quite annoyed on being informed, one forenoM^ 
on her return from visiting her school, that a la/^ 
had just arrived. Catharine did not inquire who tbl 
lady was, but hurrying to her room, gave way to thi 
impatience of the moment. Some of oqr trouble- 
some country neighbours at last, thought she, whit 
a plague ! she rung for Martin. 

" What lady is here, Martin 1" 

" Mrs. Williams, ma'am." 

" Mrs. Williams ! Ah, I lejoice to hear it." 

" She is indeed a very sweet looking lady, ma'am, 
Mrs. Oswald sent for me to ask where you were, 
ma'am. She wished me to go for you, but Mrs. 
Williams would not suffer you to be interrupted." 

Catharine felt herself half afraid, yet longed to 
see this Mrs. Williams, so much esteemed by Dun- 
allan. An apprehension of inferiority was, how- 
ever, still painful to CalV\aLtiwe\ and though she 
struggled against this pTO\X!dL&^\Xk^^l^\. VsitTwaK^ 
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h^, and half cold expression as she entered the 
Mom where Mrs. Williams was, gave an air of for- 
ila! politeness to her address, rather than the real 
ifcasore she felt at meeting her. Mrs. WiUiams' 
■iiimer was very mild, and perfectly easy. 

'<* We have been talking of you, my dear Catha- 
ite,'' said Mrs. Oswald. 

'Catharine blushed. <' Then I regret having ia- 
IrtmpCed your conversation," repUed she, ^' for I 
iii •very sensible of the advantage of a favourable 
pBpreesion having been given before acquaintance 
bemmences." 

'* And are you so certain, Catharine, of my giving 
i fiirouraMe Impression of you ?" 

** I believe so." 
'^ Mrs. Williams smiled, but said nothing. There 
Inm flometliing in her appearance that at once exeit- 
•djboth respect and interest She was handsome, as 
Idr as a graceful figure, very fine eyes, and a charm- 
ing smile could make one so ; but an air of thoughts 
wiess, atid the very smile, which, enga^ng as it 
Ina, seemed mqre from politeness than feeling, con- 
^nryed an idea of superiority to tribes, and to* trifling 
compKments, which was the rather pleasing, be- 
cause the whole turn of her expressive countenance 
bore the same elevated character, '^ Mrs. Oswald 
has told me how you were employed, Mrs. Dunal- 
km,'' said she ; ^' and that you feel yourself interest- 
ed in such occupations." 

** I do indeed ; and hope I shall continue to feel 
Biyaelf so." 

« Oh no ! do not expect that," replied Mrs. Wil- 
liams ; *^ you must prepare yourself for disappoint- 
neot, that when you meet with it, you may not be 
dnggfiftste^ aod tempted to give U]^ a\\ "jout xobieSvx^ 
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enployments. I have often been on the verge 
doing so." 

<' I might very easily be tempted to do sO)" 
plied Catharine, '< for I am not very patient ; but 
di^ not undertake these occupations from any ei< 
pectation of pleasure or amusement, or even int 
Mr. Dunallan taught me to regard them as a duty, 
I still expect I slmll have to struggle with my 
ral aversion to the restraint of regular employmeol 
hitherto, however, I have found myself more iotCK' 
ested than I imagined I should be, more, indeed^ 
than I ever was before in any pursuit ; because 
end at which I wish to aim is so much nobler." 

"True," replied Mrs. Williams, looking muflk 
pleased ; " but still I cannot help fearing you mftj 
find many things both disappointing and provokim 
in your endeavours to improve your people ; theptb 
rents of the children even, are such impedimenti W 
their improvement, that at times one feels quite dis- 
couraged." 

<< Mrs. Oswald had prepared me so well to eif 
pect that," said Catharine, *\that I have been BO- 
prised at my success. I have made many iwv 
rules, to every one of which the parents of my chil' 
dren have acceded without any difficulty." 

<' Really?" said Mrs. Williams, smiling, <<yM 
must have some s/ecret way of charming them to do 
your pleasure." 

Catharine described all she had done in the dmmI 
animated language : and so deeply was she occupi-'' 
ed in conversing on such subjects, that time pasm. 
away unobserved. Mrs. Oswald and Mrs. William 
became equally interested, and when, after a veiy 
long conversation, the latter rose to take leave, Ca- 
tharine found she still had so much to inquire aboirt, 
nad tOj say, that she eatu^^vV^ ^xv^ ^<^\kiDatelY 
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her to remain uotil the next day. Mrs. 
is, who, Catharine felt, returned the interest 
;ited, was easily persuaded to comply with a 
urged so evidently from the heart, 
irine found Mrs Williams' society singular- 
»ng. She seemed to guess what subjects 
>e most interesting, and continued to turn the 
ation constantly to them, while her evident 
:>f interest, and her confiding manner to Ca- 
completely succeeded in gaining her confi- 

Mrs. Williams talked of Dunallan, and of 
rular opinions, which she avowed were also 
a. She spoke of him with more than es- 
nth the deepest gratitude, and explained its 

He had been the friend of her husband, 

watched him in his last illness with the ten- 
of a brother; he had been the means of 
his death-bed a scene of peace and triumphs 
been her own friend, when left a widow and 
d. He was the guardian of her children, 
;h a guardian ! 

urine listened with delight to the praises of 
m, and Mrs. Williams, though unable from 
I, at times to proceed, seemed determined to 
ler acquainted with her husband's and her 
igations to him, and with that unwearied and 
f benevolent part of his character which her 
mes had brought to her knowledge. Catha- 
pt with her, and Mrs. Williams' countenance 
led through her tears when she saw the im- 
1 her story had made. 

: morning Mrs, Williams took leave, after re- 
the willing promise of an early visit from Ca« 

V of the i7eig/ibouringfamiUeB\ia&uov9 c.ti\^^ 
lore; but, though Catharine sa^ i^^X^^l 
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easily would have been prevailed on to lengikcil 
their visitSy none of them except Mrs. Williams, hil 
80 for interested or pleased her as to inspire a wiih 
that they should. ' 

One evening a party arrived whom Catharine wh 
not a little surprised to see. Mrs. St Clair and her 
son. She could not conceive why the latter riioril 
choose so soon to visit her aAer what had passed 
and particularly in Dunallan's absence^ She Mt 
displeased, and received him with extreme coldnesii 
Mrsu St Clair she attempted to meet as an oM 
friend, but did not succeed ; and she often wished, 
as the evening passed heavily on, that she had in* 
vited some of her morning visiters to remain. 

St Clair attempted to appear cheerful. He told 
Catharine that he was just going abroad, and that ho 
could not prevail on himself to leave the country^ 
perhaps for years, without once again seeing one of 
his eariiest friends. Catharine only bowed. An 
angry glow crossed St. Clair's brow, but he said no- 
thing. Catharine had known him from her diild- 
hood, however, and was well acquainted with the 
expression of his countenance. She soon perceived 
that he was narrowly scanning hers, and was awars 
that he had now come to discover whether sbe was 
as unhappy as she knew l)is late disappr hitnieot 
from her made him wish her to be. His molber,'flhe 
had no doubt, partook of her son's feelings. 

Catharine expected a letter from Dunailan this 
evening; she almost wished it might not anriTe; 
and she shrunk, as the hour of prayers approached, 
from the idea of the ridicule which her care of her 
servants would excite in the minds of Mrs. St Clair 
and her son. The usual post hour, however, pass- 
ed, and no letter arrived iiorci \>\sDa^«^« ^^&BSk 
me felt relieved, but fiaaw^vEAsA \ «sA \s«t «ftR 
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8 to converge cheerfully with her guests, which 
hitherto succeeded only in part, now gave 
) to absent thoughtfulness. Mrs. Oswald at- 
»ted to supply her place, but all she said was re- 
)d with such uncivil coldness, that afler se- 
l good-natured, but fruitless endeavours, to 
some the prejudice and dislike with which Mrs. 
/lair seemed to regard her, she gave up the at- 
iC, and turned to Catharine ; 
Our messenger has probably been detained to- 
t, my dear," said -she, observing the sadness 
h now began to steal over the expressive coun- 
ice of her young friend : ** you know he often 
We shall have our letters to-morrow morning.'' 
[ only koptd for letters, I did not quite expect 
I to-night, my dear madam," answered Catha- 
smiling sweetly in reply to the tenderly affec- 
te manner of Mrs. Oswald's address, so un- 
liat of her proud and gloomy guests. A pause 
» conversation ensued. St. Clair looked ear- 
y at Catharine, as if to read in her counte- 
e from whence she expected those longed for 

[ hear your friend Elizabeth is just going to be 
led to one of the young Melvilles," said Mrs. 
'lair. << I suppose you hear frequently from her 
le eve of such an event." 
iTery frequently," replied Catharine; but she 
ot pursue this subject, for Mrs. St Clair had al- 

seemed to dislike Elizabeth, 
lother pause followed, and of such long conti- 
ce, that Catharine at last, scarcely knowing 

she said, asked St. Clair if he had been ac- 
ited with Mr. Walderford at college ? 
'. was," replied he ; <' he was Oieu a\x(^^Qi>^\.^ 
OS very superior talents, and 8X«bX ex^cM^^'Dft 
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were formed respecting him, until he chose to adopt 
a set of enthusiastic notions, which now, I belierei 
I must not mention with disrespect in your pre- 
sence, Catharine — Mrs Dunallan, I mean : pardon 
mc." He did seem to revolt at the new appellation. 
" I must confess, however,'* continued he, *' that I 
have rather avoided Walderford since he became so 
smgular." 

*^ Did you value his acquaintance before that 
time ?" asked Catharine. 

" Extremely ; every one did. He had the clea^ 
est head of any young man at the university, and the 
quickest penetration into character* with the most 
kind and affectionate of hearts, joined to an uncom- 
mon share of humour and talent for society, notwith- 
standing his natural reserve. Every one loved and 
respected him. Poor Walderford !" continued St 
Clair, << it was most unlike his knowledge of man- 
kind, and his usual good sense, to make known his 
adoption of such opinions ; he might at least have 
confined them to his own breast." 

*' But Ciin such opinions be concealed, my dear 
sir ?" asked Mrs. Oswald, in her quick way. 

'' Why not, madam t are we not forced at tunes 
to confine far more powerful " St. Clair hesi- 
tated, " we must learn to 1 know men who have 

singular opinions on many subjects," continued he, 
recovering himself, ^' who never talk of them but in 
confidence. I have notions myself on that very sub- 
ject, religion, which are perhaps quite as singular^ 
though very different from Walderford's ; but why 
shock people by constantly avowing our heresies 
from common opinion? I believe," continued St. 
CJair^ << every man who thinks at all must form 
some opinion on that sub^ecV. r, W\. 9a^^«^ os^voAOtis 
are of importance only toTa\ts»^\^A^8pMi&R.V^\&\s«s^ 
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(if he exposes Jiimself to universal ridicule and con- 
temp.ty by attaic|png such importance to a set of dog- 
mas, and acting upOn them with the blind zeal and 
self-satisfaction which seems to inspire poor Wal- 
derford. ' 

<* But what is there in those opinions which really 
ought to shock any one ?" asked Catharine. '^ You 
said, Mr. St. Clair, that to me you must not now 
mention them with disrespect ; I suppose from their 
similarity to those ascribed to Mr. Dunallan. I con- 
fess it does pain me to hear them mentioned with 
disrespect ; and allow me to add, that I am sure, if 
you were really acquainted with those opinions, and 
still more with their effects on those who adopt them, 
you would describe them in gentler terms." 

** They are opinions very shocking to common 
sense at least," said Mrs. St. Clair. << Mr. Walder- 
ford's opinions, I mean." 

<* I beg pardon," said young St. Clair, '< for hav- 
ing used such harsh expressions. I have little 
knowledge of Mr. Dunallan's notions on any sub- 
ject ; but the opinions I mean, though they are gain- 
ing ground in society, or, at least, are acquiring an 
ascendency over a certain class of minds, shrink 
from the examinations of reason and philosophy." 

<' I believe," said Mrs. Oswald, mildly, " that it 
is an allowed maxim among philosophers, that the 
supporters of any system ought to be permitted to 
state their own opinions. Now, in this case, you 
must allow me at least to correct your statement, 
Mr. St. Clair. The advocates for the opinions you 
have mentioned do not shrink from the tribunals of 
reason and philosophy, from a dread of their award ; 
but they say that reason or philosophy are of no va- 
lue until they are enlightened by ft«X \^n€^^^^ 
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which declares the natural reasoo^^and wiadom of 
man to be foolishness, and his philoaopliy vanitj. The 
supporters of those opinions therefore regard reasoo, 
when it discards revelation as its guide, as an ignn 
fatuus, a light that leads astray ; and philosophy as 
an unmeaning, though imposing word." 

<< Tou are right, madam," replied St Glair warm- 
ly, << I did state the case unfairly : those opinioBS do 
set reason and philosophy at defiance ; and the weak* 
est blockhead who adopts them, immediately thidn 
himself superior to, and fitted to instruct the wisest 
of his fellow men. This is one of the many dis- 
gusting features of the system," added St Clair, 
rising abruptly, and walking towards a window, de- 
siring apparently to put an end to the subject 

*' You must allow me to say one word," replied 
Mrs. Oswald. *< The defect you mention canao^ 
with a shadow of fairness, be ascribed to the sys- 
tem, because its very character and essence is hu- 
mility." 

St Clair remained silent, and another piUise in 
the conversation followed. The evening was beau* 
tiful ; and, though late, Catharine propoi^ walking. 

** We have many charming walks here^" said she^ 
turning to St. Clair, (who remained at the window,) 
and directing her eyes to the scenery below. 

He looked in the same direction for a moment, 
then turned away. He seemed to hate its beauty. 

"You used to admire this part of the day, and 
like to walk at sunset, Mr. St Clair," said Catha- 
rine, in a voice less cold than that in which she had 
hitherto addressed him. 

He appeared softened for a moment, then said) 
turning gloomily away, " I used to like and admire 
maajr tMngs which I must not now trust myself to 
Jo(A at. Sunset \b one." 
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Catharine fJolt his meaning, and reproached her- 
self for having ^«aid any thing to produce such a re- 
ply. She turned to Mrs. St Clair, and again re- 
sumed her endeavours to find some topic of conver- 
sation that might excite her interest ; but her at- 
tempts for some time were unsuccessful : the sub- 
jects at least on which Catharine chose to con-erse 
had no interest for Mrs. St. Clair, and those into 
which she would eagerly have entered were studi- 
ously avoided by Catharine. At last she recollect- 
ed that Mrs. St. Clair wa^ engaged in superintend- 
ing, the erection of a magnificent mansion at her 
beautiful isle, and she easily succeeded in leading 
her to talk of iU Mrs. Oswald, who never was 
idle, when she saw that young St. Clair determined 
to remain silent, employed herself busily at her 
work. St. Clair stood with his back to the window, 
asd his eyes either fixed in deep thought on the car- 
pet, or raised to Catharine, with an expression that 
betrayed the subject of his contemplations. He 
looked miserable, and his uneasiness seemed to in- 
crease the longer he indulged in thought. 

Catharine continued to Hsten to Mrs. St. Clair, 
and, at her request, began to sketch the plan of a 
gothic window for the hall of her new house. 

<< Oh ! that is quite beautiful," exclaimed Mrs. 
St Clair, when she had finished it. " Look, Au- 
thur, is not this much more perfect than any of those 
in our plans 1 but you have lost all interest in the 
house now," said she, reproachfully, as be slowly 
advanced from the window, " you are most unac- 
countably changeable, Arthur. Is it not beauti- 
ful 1" 

<< Beautiful indeed ! Shall I preserve the sketch 
for you, madam ?" 
A servaat at this moment a^p^e^x^^^ C.^&os2wnr 

15* 
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knew it was to announce the hour oEfirayers. Mfgit 
Oswald said. " very well, John;" and the senrant 
lefl the room. 

<< Do fix the sketch, Mr. St. Clair," said Catha- 
rine, placing drawing materials before hnn. **l 
must leave you for a short time, madam," added 
she, turning to Mrs. St Clair, and a good deal em- 
barrassed. But meeting Mrs. Oswald's look of 
anxious concern, and recollecting the contempt with 
which she had treated the fears of that good ladj/, 
lest she should be deterred from duty by the dreal 
of ridicule, she recovered her composure, and saUli 
in a calm tone of voice, '< Mr. Dnnallan thinks ft 
proper that his servants should have the Scripturss 
read to them daily, and, in his absence, I have un- 
dertaken, directed by Mrs. Oswald, to continue thv 
custom." 

Mrs. St Clair and her son looked at each other. 
« Do yon not admit your friends to the benefit of 
your instructions 1" asked Mrs. St. Clair. 

** I do not pretend to instruct," replied Catharine; 
mildly ; << but Mrs. Oswald has convinced me Aat 
the attempt at informing our servants is a duty* I 
merely read a portion of Scripture and a short ex- 
planation ; and as I am convinced of its being a 
duty, I must not be deterred by ridicule fVom per* 
forming it" 

'' No one certainly could be so cruel as to ridi- 
cule any thing defended so " St Clair proceed- 
ed thus far, and then stopt. << Will you not admit 
us?" asked he. 

*^ Tou must excuse me," replied Catharine, << were 
Mr. Dunallan at home, I should entreat you to join 



us." 



St. Clair turned away in dia^leaaure. When 
Mrs. Oswald and Cathanoie telwrwA, ^^ SsmcA 
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s. St. Clair and her son looking gloomier than 
He. There was a sweet calmness and elevation 
he expression of Catharine's countenance, how- 
tf and a dignified and cheerful composure in Mrs. 
raid's, which commanded their respect ;. and by 
rees they were restored to an apparently happier 
e of feeling. 

/atharine felt greatly relieved, when Mrs. St 
ir declared her intention of going next day. 
I would have concealed her satisfaction, but saw 
he angry expression of St. Clair's countenance 
, he had perceived it She felt extremely dis- 
la^d, however, at the freedom j^ith which he 
tinued to watch her every word and look ; and 
cold calmness of her eye when she addressed 
, seemed to recall to him the remembrance of 
situation. 

Text morning at breakfast, a very large packet 
brought to Catharine ; she observed the post- 
k , and became very pale. St Clair seem- 
to understand the cause, and it darkened his 
f. 

No wonder such letters should be longed for," 
he, contemptuously, but bitterly, looking at its 
. 

Certainly not," replied she, '* when the contents 
are always even more interesting than they are 
scted to be." 

t Claur's eye flashed ; but for a moment he 
silent, then said with forced calmness, " You 
3 convinced me at last, madam, that your sex 
losses one virtue, which I have hitherto been 
I an infidel as to doubt; that of becoming 
tided into new habits and new feelings, and new 
3tions, with a facility, almost iikconv^i^Vi^tA»&o&i6^ 
io proporthDf'* added he, sarcasVic^v^^^X^^^ 
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dislike and contempt with which they formerly view- , 
ed those habits, and those objects which they after- ^ 
wards value." 

<' Tou ought rather, from my experience, to to 
convinced of an unhappy defect in my sex," replied 
Catharine, <<that of allowing prejudice to take suck 
complete possession of the mind, that nothing Im 
than a superiority in every thing, almost more than 
human, can overcome it." U 

St. Clair bit his hp. Catharine had looked calm- j 
ly and fixedly at him while she spoke, and the ofiect I 
of what she had said on the expression of his counie- ;( 
nance almost frightened her; but his reflection OB 
Dunallan had roused her spirit, and she now longed 
for an opportunity of honouring him in the presence 
of those contemptuous St. Clairs. 

<< Pray, read your letter, madam," said Mrs. ^ 
Clair. '< I beg we may not for a moment prevent 
your enjoying that pleasure." 

Catharine only bowed, and then broke the seal 
She looked at the date, then at the conclusion, hut 
that was too kind to be read in such company : tean 
filled her eyes, tears that she saw were observedt 
but she cared not. She folded up her letter, and 
laid it by her, and then attempted to converse widi 
Mrs. St. Clair ; but her thoughts wandered to her 
letter, and it was with great pleasure she heard M18, 
St. Clair's carriage announced, and saw her soon 
after depart with her haughty and disappointed son. 

Catharine embraced Mrs. Oswald with unusual 
tenderness ; " you have seen a specimen of my 
friends, my dearest madam," said she, <' and I have 
had many such. Tou see how sincerely they wish 
for my happiness." 

<' But you must have some excuse for this lady, 
my (/ear," replied Mr*. OawaVi^ ^^ \ ^^^Xxw? cca^^qxx 
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iiland ; you have disappointed her dearest hopes and 
rdhrourite plans, and her son's also. Ah ! my dear 
Catharine, you may be very thankful that the singu- 
tmty pleasing exterior of that young man did not 
Bdgagb your youthful afiection : he could not have 
kntde you happy. But adieu, for a little, my love ; 
[ flee you are impatient to read your letter." 

Catharine shut herself up in her room, and was 
soon completely absorbed. Dunallan's letter con- 
flirted of many sheets closely written. 

^ Each succeeding letter from you, my dearest 
Cffttharine, confirms me in the idea I had formed of 
yofar character, and strengthens the hope that I shall 
Boon see you become all I could wish. Tou are 
fight, my sweet friend, in your supposition, that kind- 
ly as I express my interest in you, and kindly — ten- 
neriy as I feel for you, there is yet a want, a defect 
in your character which I have never clearly express- 
ed. I win tell you my reason, because, until I re- 
ceived your last letter, I did not suppose you would 
have imderstood my meaning. I see you look sur- 
prbed ; but, my dear Catharine, had I said to you 
the week before we left Dunallan Castle, that you 
were ignorant of the true nature of religion, would 
yoa not have repelled the charge, and regarded me as 
a gloomy bigoted enthusiast, as your friends did ? I 
would not now say this of you, my dearest Catha- 
rine, though my opinion was not greatly changed, 
until I received your last (to me precious) letter, 
which proves to me that you begin to feel that hum- 
Uing sense of you natural disrelish of what true reli- 
gioo requhes, which I think must be felt before we 
can at lul appreciate the Christian system. You have 
discovered the difference between the retigioa of the 
imagination, and that of the heart atid >rcA^x%\»:cA* 
iaff. You are convinced that the fotmet Va o^ivo n^v^^-* 
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and that the last is ahsolutely necessa 
understandiog feels it^ weakness in 
comprehend the doctriii^es, and your hea 
tion to the strict and spiritual precepts 
Testament — and this pains you. W] 
think of my affection for you, my Cathj 
say, that I hope this pain may increas 
could bear it for you, but that is impo: 
this means you are to be brought into 
Shepherd of the flock alone can carry on 
cess in your mind. Watch its progn 
Catharine, and seek to know more of 
who has your heart in his hand. Stud}^ 
promises to the young, and to all who 
devote themselves to his service. Stud] 
and attempt to perform all he demanc 
every moment feel your inability, and th 
ble opinion of yourself will increase ; 
does so, the more are you fitted to va 
gion, which is suited to those only who 
perimentally, that in themselves they ai 
not to tread this lowly path, my dear ( 
it leads to the purest, the most exalte< 
because it leads us to seek it from E 
source, and whom a hopeless sense o 
unfitness to love and serve as he dams 
to regard as our only Saviour, our stren 
our peace, our all. But I say too mu 
will not understand me. Oh ! that you d 
ed Catharine. 

" You wish to know, my dear Cathar 
me to adopt the principles which now i 
Tou wish also to know more of my colli 
whom my aunt has greatly interested yoi 
you sweetly add, 'if recalling any thin 
would give me pain,' It cannol \)^\iv m 
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ka: it id, indeed, seldom long absent from my 
boiightfi, and it would add to my happiness, my dear 
ktimrine, if I could interest you in the memory of 
Ik being on earth whom I have loved most, and 
«re been most indebted to« You shrink, most na- 
imlly shrink, from the knowledge of that miserable 
onrae of sin, which marked a part, thank heaven, a 
bdrt part of my youth ; but you may trust me. I am 
o( . one of those who imagine a young and inex- 
menced mind can in any way be benefited by 
eeoming acquainted with the secrets of wickedness ; 
ad to you, my dearest Catharine ! you, of whoi^e 
elicacy I consider myself the guardian ! But no 
lore of this — forgive , even so much. What I wish 
I this — to convince you of the utter incapacity of the 
uman heart to be truly moral. Temptations may 
ifier, and lead to different results, but none can 
ver comprehend what pure morality is without aid 
mn heaven^ without a revelation, and the power to 
oderstand it. I am willing to give you myself as 
n example of this inca()acity, not because I think I 
m» better disposed than others, but because I am 
etter acquainted with what has passed in my own 
«art ; and because I began life with a high aim, 
nd a high opinion of man's moral capacity. I do 
3el half ashamed, however, to commence my own 
iatorian, and almost shrink from the fulfilment of 
vy promise ; but I cannot otherwise make you ac- 
oainted with my friend, or describe the power of 
is mind over mine, or the change of my own. 
)ear Catharine, I wish I could give you an idea of 
le interest I feel in your real happiness while I 
rrite, — in your soul's happiness, that immortal souli 
4iich has been placed by heaven in some degree in 
iy charge, and which must be prepared during the 
bort period of life^ for an exisl^uc^ ^^X ^^ ~~ 
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end ! But no more of this, lest I should disgust in- 
stead of convincing you. *. 

<< I believe, my dear Catharine, you know that I 
was peculiarly' happy in a mother. During her life, 
as even / then knew, my educfition was a continual 
cause of difference of opinion between her and my 
father ; yet so gently did she differ from him, and 
on every other thing she was so sweetly yielding, 1 
that, except on one point, she generally directed idl \ 
my concerns. That one point was religion. My 
mother's opinions on that subject were disagreeable 
to my father in the extreme, and he was determin- 
ed that I should not imbibe them. My mother 
would have perferred a home education during ear- 
ly youth : my father considered a large school most 
suited to develop and^ strengthen the character of a 
boy. As my home did not promise those virtuous 
examples which are the chief advantage of a private 
education, my mother at last consented to part with 
me, on my father's yieldmg to her wish, that I 
might be placed where there were only a small 
number of boys. My father, however, chose my 
tutor ; and the gentleman on whom be fixed bad 
every requisite excepting the one most valued by 
my mother. He was a man of superior talents ; a 
deep and elegant scholar, with a taste singulariy re- 
fined and cultivated ; he had idso lived much in the 
world, and his manners were extremely polished. 
My companions in this gentleman's house were a 
limited number of boys, sons of some of the first 
families in the country. With such a tutor, who 
devoted himself to the improvement of his pupils, 
and with a natural inclination for those pursuits most 
valued by him, my progress was so rapid as very 
soon to gain me a high place in his favour. It was 
also my nature, to desire «cdetL\i7 Ia be loved by 



chose around me, and I easHy gained the affi^ctioiis 
of my young con^anions. When I visited home 4 
was careased hy every one. My father, I pereierr- 
edy regarded me as his pride and hope. My raor 
flier's afiection for me seemed increased hy ray ah* 
aence Ihmt home. She attempted, however, witii 
4ie most solicitous tenderness, to convince me thai 
mo mental acquirements, no personal ^ accompKsh- 
ioents, no degree of the esteem, or love, or admip> 
ration of others, were of any value without rel^ioB* 
She said, they were snares to foster pride and de- 
lude the soul. I listened to her, because I k>yed^ 
and could not give her pain ; but my tutor was a de- 
ist, and I had learned from him to consider all sys* 
tems of religion, in short, alt religion excepting that 
of nature, as priestcraft and deception, suited only 
to trammel weak and ignorant minds. I remained 
with my tutor till I went to college. Tou ean hard* 
Ijf ray dear Catharine, conceive a being more ig- 
norant of the world, and human nature as it rea^ 
iSy than I then was. My companions and mysell^ 
while with our tutor, lived almost apart from all 
oiher society ; and his kindness, and pleasant me* 
thod of conveying instruction, joined to the elevat- 
ed tone of morality, and high sense of honour which 
he inculcated, led us to bve and esteem him scf 
warmly,, that even during our visits at home, whicli 
at hb request were very short, we still acted^ as if 
under his eye. Seven of us went at the same tkoio' 
to college, our heads filled with learning, and our 
hearts glowing with admiration of the charaeters of 
antiquity — their patriotism, their eloqueneOy and» I 
may add, their pride; and turning with eootem^t 
from all the humbler virtues— viriuea^VwdDi CSdvuSOk* 
amty m itsprecwlBy Ofid tte CWOmU t^^SSlM^^ 
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life^ teach us (o regard as most valuable. At this 
ti|ae I lost mj mother, and her death first taught me 
the msufficiency of the theories of philosophy to 
overcome, or even to soflen real grief. But time 
did what they could not do ; and the affectionate 
cares of my young friends drew me again into those 
studies and pursuits for which I had lost all relish. 
My ambition to excel returned. I again laboured 
for distinction, and soon succeeded in obtaining a 
reputation almost equal to my desires. My faSier 
had early taught me to regard the senate of my 
country as the proper place for the employment of 
my talents and acquirements ; and, above all, where 
I might distinguish myself most conspicuously. I 
soon found that he was right. All the young men 
of family at college who were remarkable for ta- 
lent, were taught to prepare for the same destioar 
tioQ. Eloquence became one of my favourite pur- 
suits. I studied all its masters with ardent atten- 
tion, and cultivated every exterior grace. I also, 
with the permission of my superiors, prevailed on 
some of my numerous friends at college 1o meet 
together, for the purpose of improving and exhibit- 
ing our powers of elocution ; and this meeting soon 
became the favourite recreation of all the young 
mm most distinguished for talent at the university. 
We invited, all our college friends who chose to at- 
tend, and to give their opinions on the subjects in de- 
biate. 

. " One evening as I declaimed on a favourite sub- 
ject, and was Ustened to with eager attention and 
frequent bursts of applause, I remarked one striking 
and unknown countenance opposite to me, which 
did not join in the general expression of approba- 
tioiL There was somelVvuv^ m V)c\\^ ^Q\i\x\&\x!!kBk&^ 
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M^hich attracted me so forcibly, that my eyes conti- 
naally returned to it ; but I finished my declamatkii, 
and returned to my seat amidst thunders of applause, 
without having received one mark of adtniratiOii 
from him. His eye, however, followed me, and he 
half rose as if to speak, but another young man got 
up, and he resumed his seat. I immediately called 
on the stranger, as I had- seen him half up before 
the other rose ; but he seemed to wish ta declidie 
speaking, until called on by half the assembly. A 
blush glowed for a moment on his fine but pale 
countenance, and for the few first words he hesitat- 
ed ; but, soon recovering himself, his low and har- 
monious voice, and beautiful language, instantly ar- 
Tested every one's attention ; and tl^n the strikingly 
clear, though simple arguments, by which he proved 
that all I had said was mere sophistry, exhorted ap- 
plause even from those who were so warmly attach- 
ed to me, that they would willingly have shared'^ 
disgrace of my defeat in argument. The stranger^s 
speech was short, and he retired to his seat, appa- 
rently wishing to conceal himself from' the many In- 
quiring eyes which were fixed upon him. My friends 
looked at me, expecting that I should reply ; but I felt 
• that I could not, and openly avowed my inability, 
and the extreme admiration with which the over- 
powering talents and eloquence of the last speaker 
had filled me. This avowal was followed by the 
applauses of my friends, and now also by those of 
my interesting opponent, who, by a feeling and 
beautifully expressed compliment to my noble inge- 
nuousness, as he called it, and also to my talents, 
which he said could only fail when they undertook 
the defence of so bad a cause, in some d&^:^t%- 
stored me to my own good opiniou^ *X\v^ «v&$^^'i^^ 
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difiCussioQ had been one on which I had often before 
dedaimedy and enjoyed the consciousness of my 
powers of eloquence, while I had, almost at will, 
excited the deepest emotions in the young and ar- 
dettt spirits who listened to me. I heard no more 
that evening. Many attempts were made to reply 
to the stranger^ all equidly unsuccessful ; and after 
Ustening for some time, he took advantage of a dis- 
pute about precedency, and retired. No one near 
me could give me any information respecting him ; 
he seemed quite unknown even by name. I had 
sought his acquaintance by my looks ; but though 
I Uiought that he regarded me with complacency 
when our eyes met, be seemed rather to avoid look- 
ing at me ; and I felt hurt even at this supposed re- 
jection of my advances. When he retired, how- 
ever, I no longer found any interest in what past 
When the assembly dispersed, I foUowed a yoo^ 
man with whom alone I had seen the stranger ccm- 
verse, and learned that his name was GhurohiH; 
ihat he was the son of a dergyman^ and was himaetf 
oliiifying for the same profession, whidi induced 
IHm to cultivate every means of im|Mroviag his ta- 
jitatfor public speaking* I learned, also, that it was 
Us <s)ioice, fmm the hmited incosie of his fesodly, 
wmA still morefi-om the singularity of his own reM- 
.giiMis opinions, to live as retiredly as posable. I 
expressed myself so warmly in his praise, that 
Cfamchill's friend asked if I wished for his acquaint- 
inee. 

*<<Ifaave courted him unsuccessfully with n^y 
eyes,^ replied I, laughing. ' I should like extremely 
to be acquainted with him, however, if he has no ob- 

'^jWctrt day I met ChuTdoBSa ttHDA^\sv*.\<^ «fc^ 
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nothing to me on the subject of the precec|ing even- 
ing's conversation. 

" * I perceive,' said I to him, * that your friend 
has declined my acquaintance.' 

'^ He made some awkward apology ; and I cannot 
describe to you, my dear Catharine, how much my 
pride was hurt by this refusal of my oflTei'ed regard. , 
I determined, however, that at least I should not de- 
serve his contempt. I studied the subject on which 
we were the next evening to debate with the deepest 
attention. On that evening my eye sought for him 
whenever I entered the hall. He was there, 
and I thought looked away rather confused when 
our eyes met. After several speeches Churchill 
rose, and again drew forth the most unbounded 
applause ; yet when I followed him on this night, 
and on the opposite side of the question, the gene- 
ral voice seemed to be with me. I avoided looking 
at Churchill ; but as we lefl the hall, we came toge- 
gether to a narrow door-way. I stood back to lot 
hitn pass. He bowed : * Of courtesy, not of right,' 
said he, as he passed. 

" * I feel it of right, in every way,' replied I. He 
only smiled, shook his head, and bowed again. 

<*^ Are you acquainted with Mr. Churchill V ask- 
ed a young man who walked with me towards my 
apartments. 

** * No,' replied I ; * he does not wish for my ac- 
quaintance.' 

" * Not wish for it !' exclaimed my young com- 
panion ; * he surely has not declined it V added he, 
* if you wish for his.' 

<< ^ I certainly wish for his,' replied I, * ardently 
wbh for it ; but he does not feel otk iViv^ ^vScs^<^\%s& 
you da, I believe he does not l^ts&L m"] ^^^s^ff^sB^r 
^ace worth seeking.* 

16* 
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** Some ooe put his arm withm mine. It wu 
dark, and knowing that many of my friends walked 
near me, I was not suiprised. 

^< ' Will you accept c^ the acquaintance of a lis- 
teaerl^ said the voice of Churchill. 

** I was delighted. * I will grasp at his acquaint- 
ance on any terms,' replied I, warmly shakii^ his 
band, which he as warmly returned. 

^'I have broken through a resolution,' said 
Churchm, * for the very reason, I believe, which 
oi^ht to have determined me to keep it/ 

*• * What was your resolution V 

^< < ^ot to get acquainted with you." 

^* ' With me ! With our set of young men, I 
suppose you mean.^' 

** * No, Mr. Dunallan, with yourself.' 

** * And why so, Mr. Churchill ?' 

^^Ah, that is a long story. I shall teU it you 
another time.' 

<' * Come and sup with me now.' 

** * I never sup out ; but I shall go with you S» 
half an hour.' 

*^ When we were alone, I asked his reason for 
wishing so particularly to avoid my acquaintance. 

<< ^ Because,' replied he, ' I know the superiori(|r 
of your talents, and the influence you acquire over 
those with whom you associate, by the union, of 
those tdents with your temper and powers of pleas- 
ing. I dreaded you, Dunallan.' 

<< < But why Churchill 1 I am not conscious of 
liaving used my influence, whatever it is, to lead 
any one astray.' 

** * I am certain you never intentionally • have,' 
J^plied he, ' yet you do lead astray ; and I feel that 
you would sooa acquis^ «xl \a»fios»fiSai^ .Y^^«». 



^vermealso, should my judgment yield to B|y af- 
fections. I do not know if I am right,' added he, 
' but the selfish, cautious dread, of receiviag iojui^ 
Grom you has given place to the ardent, thoiigh per- 
haps rash, desire, of attempting to rescue you from 
4be influence of what I am convinced are very dan- 
gerous opinions.' ' 

** I urged him to explain himself. 

" * Forgive me,' replied he, * if I remind you of 
Ibe (pinions you so eloquently advanced, and which 
were so rapturously received and imbibed by those 
who listened to you on the first evening we met.' 

^* < And which you, with such superior talent, 
refuted,' replied I. 

« < My fate this evening,' replied Churchill, < has 
shown whose talents are most superior. It was the 
goodness of my cause alone which gave me an -ad- 
vantage on that evening ; and believe me, Dunallan, 
whenever you attempt to argue in favour of human 
virtue, and its value, and the < vast conquests of hu- 
nan reason,' you will find that very inferior abilities, 
with some knowledge of the human heart, will be 
able to refute all you say. Why Dunallan,' continued 
he, ^ are you such an enemy to revelation V 

^^ ' Revelation !' repeated I, with disgust, * I am 
•an ^lemy to every thing that debases the human 
mind. There are parts of what you call revelatkn 
'Which I admire as much you can do ; but I cannot 
— I have not tried, to believe what is contrary to 
reason — to probabUtty— ^to common sense. Surely, 
Churchill, you oannot pretend to say that you have 
succeeded in subjecting that fine mind of yours to the 
wMief^ or to the snpposition thatttbe belief is neces- 
4BBiy, of all te contradictiona— 41 the abanEdf**^— ' 

'^'Stop, JtaaaUan,' tntmuftod CVxscess&^ "^^ 
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not add to your future regret, by the abuse of that 
which I fervently hope may one day be to you, as it 
now is to me, I solemnly declare, in as far as a 
weak and perverted, though proud and caviling na^ 
ture, will suffer it to be, — the test by which I try 
every principle, every word, every action, every 
thought ; the light and guide of my soul ; the foon- 
dation of all my hopes ; and the support and conso* 
lation of my heart.' 

<< I shall never forget, my dear Catharine, die 
tone of voice, and the elevated expression of coai- 
tenance which accompanied these words. I can 
understand now from whence they proceeded ; I 
could not then ; and when Churchill took leave I 
felt bewildered in forming my judgment of his cba* 
racter. My conclusion, however, was, that early 
education had clouded his noble faculties, and nom 
led him to view as dangerous whatever was contraiy 
to prejudices which, from their connexion with kfty 
and mysterious subjects, were calculated to engage 
a mind, such as I supposed his to be ; yet his drein 
of the influence of others, proved to me that he f^ 
the weakness of the ground on which he stood. I 
therefore determined to avoid combating those pre- 
judices, which seemed to have their hold as nnich 
on his heart as on his imagination, but to attempt to 
lead him gradually to the beautiful, and I tbea 
thought irresistible, theories which filled my own 
mind. I soon found, however, that it was impossi- 
ble to avoid entering into argument with Churchill 
respecting his opinions, because they, in some de- 
gree, pervaded every subject on which he convers- 
ed. In spite of this I became every day more at- 
tached to him. I greatly disliked laa reli^us senti- 
ments, however, and kboui^)\)o\k "^^Bau^^Xsasi, 
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«Dd When absent from htm, to find arguments to 
overturn a system which seemed to unfit him for the 
world. I was perfectiy sincere then, io thinking my 
nwa system the right one, and in «very thing but 
in complying with Churchill's desire to examine his 
Of inions ; for some of them appeared to me so ab- 
sord and unreasonable that I had not patience to 
hear him argue in their defence. I introduced the 
subject into our public debates ; as I expected, all 
■t first j<Hned me ; but Churchill stood firm though 
alone. In a short time, however, to my grief and 
dismay, the friend at College, whom I loved and es- 
teemed next to Churchill, adopted ail his notions. 
This friend, my dear Catharine, was Walderford. 
His talents, particularly his powers of reasoning, 
had been esteemed by us all as very«sUperior. His 
adoption of Churchill's opinions made a great sen- 
.eattoo among us, and even I then attempt^ to com- 
prebeDd theur system, and, if possible, to reconoile 
it to reason ; but in vain. I told Walderford so. 
He only smiled, and assured me that, while I wor- 
shipped human reason, there was no room in my 
heart for the true €rod. I asked him in the l»tter- 
ness of sarcasm, < If the Being he worshipped was 
the God of fools only? 

<s « Even so,' replied he, with perfect mildness, 
though he was naturally of a very warm temper, • 
* even so, Dunallan ; his true worshippers must be- 
come fools in their own eyes, and perhaps in the 
eyes of others ; they must lay aside the pride of 
reason, and their trust in its power, and subject their 
understandings to the teaching of Him who is the 
only source of truth.' 

*^I shall not repeat our tnanyaifiimentB^ nq desK 
<yathariae ; I shall only giv^ f ona vaiAoa. ^ ^«T^ 
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terns we each maintained. Mine was this : 
the human soul is, when it enters life, perfec 
nocenty and perfecdj pure, possessed of the g 
all those powers, in difierent dibgrees, which i 
terwards to be devotedio ^ood( or evil, accorc 
the will of the possessor, hiassed, of course, 
cumstances, example, or education. That t 
man will is perfectly free, and able to choo 
path it may pursue ; and that human virtue c 
in preferring what is good, and is great in pro 
to the obstacles it overcomes in making this ' 
That the Supreme Being will at last rewar* 
with everlasting happiness who attain, at leat 
greater degree of virtue than vice : as t( 
should become of those who did not, I had 
no opinion; for, respecting the declarati 
. Scripture on that point, I was, to say the leas 
pletely sceptical. The founder of the 01 

religion I regarded as • But indeed, dc 

tharine, I wUl not risk the possibility of mis 
your mind by entering into the thoughts I th 
sumptuously indulged on this most sacred s 
Suffice it to say, Siat, as a small part only 
doctrines of Christianity can be compreher 
the natural human understanding, to that part 
assented. I shall not mention the many absi 
irreverent speculations which were entertai 
this subject by my companions and myself 
morality of the New Testament I greatly a* 
thoudi I thought many parts of it unfit for re 
<< GhurchUl's opinions will perhaps appear 
as they then did to me, inconsistent with reas 
dishonourable to the Divine Being. He I 
(hat a strong bias to evil was inhetent in hur 
iure, and an incapacity 16 c\tfK»«A '«\v^\.\& %^ 
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Tom Scripture, and from facts. I argued 
both, in defence of man's natural innocence, 
sidered human reason as utterly incapable 
»vering truth with regard to the relation sub* 
»etween us and our Creator, and equally inca- 
judging of what was suitable for that Creator 
e of his creatures. That a revelation to inform 
is was absolutely necessary ; and that, when 
revelation was offered, and when we had in« 
sd the truth of its claims to inspiration, with 
f and upon proper principles, and found the 

complete as to convince our reason, which 

1 judge here, we had only then to subject 
>wer of our souls to the implicit reception 
f word of this revelation; and when we 
lot comprehend, we ought to pray humbly, 
eving firmly in its promises, for greater de- 
>f light. And in this spirit alone, he said, 
e understand the meaning of Scripture ; and 
il we, in some degree, comprehended revela- 
d felt its influence on our belief, our affec- 
nd our conduct, our minds were ignorant of 
isA truth was, and in utter darkness ;— we 
know ourselves, nor our present abject state, 
high destination which we despised, nor the 
Br of the Judge of the universe, nor, in a 
ny thing. 

ese opinions were revolting, and disgusting 
in the extreme ; but my arguments had no 
;e with either Walderford or Churchill, and 
ould not agree, we resolved to avoid the sub- 
th this agreement, that our after lives should 
Lest of our principles. I observed Church- 
en wo made this agreiement, as he turned 
e, raise hia eyes to heaven, ^a VS m^^XNS^ 
i prove the truth of his pi\nc\^\^B. 
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<< ^ My natural powers against your prayenir 
CburcbiU,' said I, in my usual tone of ridicule. 

'< He smiled, but faintly, and a momentary paler- 
nesB passed over his countenance. 

<«< You frighten me, Dunallan,' replied he. 'IT 
you knew the goodness which you thus resist !' — ^he 
stopt, and only added, ' You shall not be urithoot 
those prayers you so ignorantly despise.' 

'^ Ailer this, we seldom mentioned the subjecti 
and for some months, I believe, I enjoyed as at- 
interrupted happiness as any rational being, in mf 
then state of ignorance of the real source of ea- 
joyment, could, and I can understand the feelingi 
of those who, disgusted with a chilling, and cof' 
rupting, and jarring world, and having no knowled^ 
of happiness independent of what that worid can 
give, look back on the time spent at college as the 
happiest oi their lives. Walderford, Churchill, and 
Ij were seldom asunder, and our affection daily in* 
creased. They both rather shunned the suliject of 
religion, but declared their belief that I should one 
day thmk as they did. I believed them sincere, and 
by turns pitied and envied their delusions, particih 
larly Churchill's, who appeared to derive a happt- 
uess from his religion which astonished me; ha 
seemed to bring it into every thing. We were aB 
enthusiastic admirers of nature ; but he seemed ta 
enjoy a pleasure so exquisite in beholding its beaih 
ties, that he had no language in which to express 
his feelings ; or rather, he seemed to enjoy an in* 
ternal delight, the source of which I did not com- 
prehend : for to me then, beautiful as nature ap- 
peared, its beauty made me sad. The smalleirt 
flower seemed a source of the sweetest pleasure to 
CktmML « How beautiful is Bis penciUng !' te 
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UDold exclaim, and then seemed to regard it with 
a glow of rapture. Walderford seemed to under- 
0land him, but did not appear so happy. 

•< * Ah, Walderford !' said I once to him, * the 
disciples cannot command the sweet delusions of 
the roaster ; your new rehgion has not added to 
joar happiness.' 

" < £ confess,' replied he, < I am not jret so hap- 
PJ as Churchill. All his difficulties are nearly 
overcome. I am still combating with mine, and 
most of all with my cherished pride ef reason ; but, 
DonaUan, you have no cause to doubt my word, 
and I declare to you bef<Hre heaven, that, from what 
even / know and feel of the influence of true re- 
gion, the mind, however informed on other sub- 
jects, while without it, is still deficient in even an 
idea of what real peace, or truth, or happiness is.' 

^ I wondered at the strength of his delusion, for 
he oflen seemed absent and uncomfortable ; but he 
tmned from all I said with the most inpenetrabie 
ittdifibrence. 

^< At last the dreaded time of our separation ar- 
lived. Walderford was called home to his father, 
who was ill ; Churchill had the offer of a curacy 
io the west of England ; and I, at my father's de* 
she, was to pay a visit to a friend of his, who had 
spent a long Ufe in the service of the public, as my 
father said, and knew men as they really were. 

<^ My father's ambition was, that I should distin- 
guish myself in a political life. This had been ray 
own also ; but the deep distress I eiperienced in 
parting from my friends, particularly my beloved 
Churchill, overcame ambition for the time, and eve- 
ry thing else, Churchill discovered a de^jtee of 
grief aiao at paitmst from me^ ^YiafiVi \ ^oauSk xsX 
bot^btany eartUy deprivatiou CO\AA\»«^C»^«^^^WBa* 
Vol. /.— *J7 
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CHAPTER XII. 



dunallan's letter. 



<< My father^s friend, to whose seat near London 
I immediately repaired on leaving college, was a 
man of the most insinuating manners, and imme- 
diately acquired great influence over my mind. He 
found me very ignorant of the world as it really 18, 
and told me so. He advised me to make human, 
nature, as it appeared in society, my peculiar study, 
adding, that the experience of anoUier could not 
make me acquainted with it ; and that with my pre- 
sent notions of it, I need not attempt to enter on a 
political life. I asked his advice as to where I 
should seek this indispensable knowledge. Bat 
this will not interest you, my dearest Catharine. I 
will only tell you, that he warned me against at- 
taching myself to any party, an advice I had often 
received from Churchill also while at college ; and 
to use my own observation and reason in judging. 
Lord Coverdale (that was the name of my fathers 
friend) also directed me to books fitted to pro* 
mote my pursuits; and full of the determination 
to find something to examine in every person I met 
in every society, I set ofi* for my father's. I had 
not seen him since my mother's death, and a very 
short residence at home proved to me that it no 
longer could have any attraction for me. Mrs. Os- 
wald has, I believe, informed you, my dear Catha- 
rine, of the unhappy view of humaxi \!»lMt^ vxhich 
this visit at home was ci\c\]iV^X^ V> ^v^ \s«^\^^ 
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in which the lesson indeed was impressive. I 
most wretched while witnessing it ; and when 
md that my influence with my father could not 
come that of one of the worst of beings, and ' 
I had no hope of any change, I determined to 
that happiness, elsewhere which I could no 
3r enjoy under my. father's roof. I went to 
don, and spent most of my time at my brother- 
w, Harcourt's, where I had an opportunity of 
ng, as I supposed, all I was in sesurch of, hu- 
nature in every variety of character. I studi« 
le subject for some time without involving my- 
in any of the various pursuits and follies of the 
rent men I associated with. This arose less 
any previous resolutions, than from their want 
congeniality with my taste. As to women, 
d with whom my sister was most intimate had 
attractions for me. ^ I admired their beauty and 
e, but they all resembled each other so close- 
character and trifling pursuits, that I soon lost 
uriosity and desire to form new acquaintances 
Qg them. Harcourt laughed at my insensibili- 
1 this subject, and tried every means, some of 
h were highly improper, to do it away, but in 
. My taste was really too reflned to tolerate 
L vice, and my morals still too pure to contem- 
» without disgust many scenes to which he at- 
>ted to introduce me. Harcourt had reasons 
vishing me to become as vicious as I ailerwards 
dvered himself to be. He introduced me to 
iorts of society. Young and inexpenenced as 
LS, and haying been assured also by Lord Go- 
ale, that I had formed an idea of the world which 
entirely visionary, I only thought when I heard 
aw what shocked me, thai 1 vias S»r.w^t«»s^ 
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what was real. Ghurchilly to whom I wrote eY«r| 
thing which interested me, at last ventured to can* 
tion me against being led by Harcourt ^Thi 
world you describe,' said he in a letter to me, ^ ii 
worse Uian even I supposed it. Can yoo breaths 
such an atmosphere, Dunallan, and still believe ia 
the purity of human natune V I replied, that large 
and corrupted towns were not the scenes in whidi 
to judge of human nature fairly, though those who 
aspired to governing their fellow men, ought to know 
them in all varieties of conditions, and that I shouUf 
not yield to the disgust I felt while my own hetit 
was innocent, (for so I then ignorantly thought it,) 
and while I remembered him. I acknowledgeOi 
however, that I did begin to feel less ambition to 
distinguish myself in the busier scenes of Ufis. A^ 
ter tUs I gradually withdrew from Harcourt, to 
whose character my eyes were at last in tome d^ 
gree opened. He perceived this, and would pro* 
bably have lost all influence over me, had he not at 
that time found means to become intimate in the 
house of a man of high rank, the inmates of which 
possessed the most fascinating manners. This per^ 
son was leader of a particukr party in politics, so 
markedly, tliat my political friend. Lord Coverdak, 
had warned me against an intimacy in his hu&ff 
unless I meant myself to be considered as attach- 
ed to the same party. Harcourt brought me an in- 
vitation to a select party at this hoi^e, expressed in 
such flattering terms, that I felt it would be vei| 
marked in me to decline it I informed Lord Co- 
verdale of my intention to accept of this invitation- 
He seemed vexed and displeased, and asked me if 
I did not know, that it was, in a refined way, one 
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dp the most immoral houses in the country. He 
liad ' not hitlierto paid much regard to my morals ; 
1 therefore was convinced by this appearance of 
wudety about them now, that a suspicion I had 
some time entertained was just ; (for I now did be- 
gin to see through men ;) this was, that Lord Co- 
"Wdale, with all his professions of dislike to party, 
Ms himself in heart strongly opposed to that par- 
ty, of whom Harcourt's friend was leader. This 
conviction disgusted me, and I therefore continued 
bolitely firm in declaring my intention to visit at this 
hoiuie. When Lord Coverdale saw 1 was deter- 
imned, he immediately overcame his vexation, and 
in the most cordial manner advised me to study the 

characters I should meet at Lord 's, as they 

were, in talent at least, some of the first men in the 
cbuatry. ^ And,' added he, laughing, < the women 
too, whom you will meet there, are the first in fe- 
Inale talent also,' 

^ The preparation, and dread of danger, with 

wliich I commenced my acquaintance at Lord 's 

made me, I believe, the more easily deceived, I 
had been assured that he and his friends courted all 
the young men of fortune, in order to attach them to 
their party in politics. I expected this courting, and 
was prepared to resist, but I was disappointed. I 
was indeed received with very flattering distinction ; 
but this I immediately saw arose from the character 
given of me by some of my numerous college friends, 
who, I found, were intimate in this family. 

^^Talents, wit, great acquirement of every kind, 

C'os, taste, scientific knowledge, a taste for the 
arts, superior artists themselves : in short, what- 
ever was calculated to please or inform, gained ad- 
mttuacQ here. ' Pulness and igaox^xi^^ Q't^l ^^^^ 

17* 
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excluded; and in die family, and ttuiae they ad^ fm 

mitted to closest intimacy, the moat fascioatiag anl hi 

dignified polish was added to the most pf^rfect east ij 

of manners. I soon found that, to gain the estocn im 

of those around me, it was necessary I should exat p 

ail the talents I possessed* This stimulus to nqf |b 

natural desire of distinction was delightful to me$ n 

and I found in this society a charm which no oUmt ai 

had afforded me. tk 

^' In a short time I found that I had not exerted |di 

myself in vain. I saw that I was regarded with a ic 

degree of respect which flattered my pride by att at 

whpm I met at this house, comprising many of ajr fi 

pwn former friends, and also many men of high chfr r 

racter for talents in almost every department of tiw • k< 

higher classes of society. I felt that something v^ m 

perior was expected from me, and I laboured not to ■ 

disappoint their expectation. The women also, whon i le 

I met here, inspired me with an admiration, which I ^ i 

had not till then felt for any of the sex ; and for one o 

lady, I dared scarcely to myself confess the natuie c 

of my feelings. She resided almost constantly wilk * tl 

this family, with whom she was connected by mai^ i 

riage. Her husband was frequently an inmate in tiw n 

house. I see you start, Catharine, and you wood t 

prepare yourself now to hear, that the human heart | 

can deceive itself to a degree, of which I know yea t 

have no idea. As this lady is still received into, and . I 

thought an ornament to many societies, I do not ftd I 

myself at liberty to disclose her name, even to yoa, | 

my dear Catharine. I shall, therefore, conceal her i 

real name under that of Aspasia. Aapasia, thaOi , { 
was at that time at least fifteen years older than I 
was, but still very beautiful, thouf^ quite unindoblad 
to art. There was also in her countenance 
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on of imnd and soul, which captivated me the 
aoment I beheld her. I ought here to infonn 
arest of friends, that Uiis delusion is long past, 
at now the idea of Aspasia is to me the most 
1 that ever visits my recollection Aspasia's 
I was also strikingly graceful. Her talents 
^ery superior, and she seemed devoted to their 
ition. She was singularly well informed on 
t every subject : her language was beautifully 
and her voice harmony itself. On my Ikst in- 
;tion to her, she seemed pleased, and entered 
)nversation with me ; but for some time after- 
she took scarcely any notice of roe. She 
lowever, among the many attractions of this 
, that which induced me to forego every other 
loration ; such as being considered a party 
Q politics, and a free-thinker and libertine, at 
n principle, of which I found all the intimate 
s of this family were suspected. Lut no rtf- 
xances of Lord Coverdale's, or even of Chur- 
y who from the first disliked my description of 
imily, could prevail on me to give up a society 
) all I heard and saw was calculated to delight 
and where I constantly met Aspasia. The 
was, that I could perceive none bf those dan- 
with which my friends threatened me; and 
appeared no wish to deceive ; on the contrary, 
anners of those persons who were most es- 
td and admired, were singularly open and sim- 
and their extreme polish seemed to be the con- 
nce of that superior informaticm, and that ele- 
I and refinement of taste, which were here cul-^ 
d as the hi^est ornaments of human nature.' 
na wasparti^arly simple in hec m&i»n«t«\ Vsiq^ 
fay jmatiaa was grace^ md eyerj \»a^ ^^ ^^ 
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voice music itself. She was the idol of the scenei. 
Her talents, her perseverance in their cultivatioi^ 
her perfect ease of manner, her brilliant fancy, aol 
charming powers of conversation, rendered her tti 
delight of the wise and grave, almost as much as ftl^ 
Was the idol of the young and ardent. Her beautji 
and grace, and gentle playful gaiety, threw an illusife 
charm around her, which blinded the young and in* 
experienced to the real tendency both of her man- 
ners and conversation. I was one of this nuAiber. 
^o perverted were my ideas by what I heard and 
saw around me, that I was insensible to the impio- 
priety of a married woman thus receiving, withooC 
any apparent displeasure, the marked homage (if 
many young men of very dissipated character : aili 
indeed of almost every man who approached her, Af 
though those who were more experienced assumed 
the mask of friendship, while the young and iM 
guarded openly betrayed their sentiments. 

" But, my dear Catharine, I do not mean to idal 
you through the scenes which debased my mind at 
that time. I imbibed without examination or -sus- 
picion the opinions which I heard constantly repeat- 
ed in this society, where superior talents seemed to 
be considered as an excuse for uncontrolled poiB- 
sions : or rather, they were considered as insepara- 
ble : and strict virtue and morality were only to ht 
expected from the naturally dull and phlegmatic. 1 
gradually learnt to despise those virtues most neces* 
sary to the happiness of mankind ; or at least to con- 
sider them as fit only for the useful drudges in soote- 
ty. Women even were included in this opinion*, 
and those crimes by which they destroy the moflt 
sacred bonds of Bociel^^l QQ\v9\d^x^d e^eu too 80- 
verely punished bj ftieVx \i^ti^ i«^^kXa\ Hxwox "^ 
society. 
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ardent wishes and unwearied effi)rt8 to ren- 
ilf agreeable to Aspasia at last succeeded : 
ed me with marked preference, and I was 
ed by the dangerous distinction. The fa- 
gone to a beautiful, residence in the coun- 

so complete was the freedom of every in- 
visiter, that our particular friendship seem- 
3ly observed, unless by my numerous rivals, 
bought of nothing but Aspasia, Ae was 
levoted to me. 

>k back with astonishment, and the deepest 
» that part of my life ; and I feel that you, 
e, roust be disgusted with the picture I have 
but I wish . to show you th« state of delu- 
^hich I had arrived, that you may Imi con- 
r the absdute necessify of other principles 
ie with which I be^an life. So completely 
iras I then, that without really deserving the 
)a of hypocrisy, I could talk of virtue, 
rampled on its plainest laws. I could talk 
ir, as many men constantly do, while acting 
le most base. I could talk loudly of the 
society, and of the corruption which dis- 
iiose who gave it laws, while I was violating 
sacred obUgations. 
returned to town in a few months. Aspasia 

my idol ; but I began at intervals to see 
• they really were, I, however* hated the 
ich showed roe the real nature of that course 
b I had entered. I became gloomy and sad. 
alone had still the power to charm. I re* 
ly former opinions cf the powers of human 
>f reason, of high resolutions, with feelings of 
licule, and raised my thoughts in rebellious 
r to ibat Beiog who ptonta tib& VEkV^^w^^ 
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stings of remorser in the same heart whos^ [MUEUttOtf 
are too strong to be restrained by the weakness^ 
reason. 

<< I had neglected to write to Walderford, and eiai \ 
to Churchill, yet they both continued to writd to ■•* 
with the utmost kindness. But their letters gave flB 
little pleasure, for they seemed still happy in thou 
delusions which had charmed them in their days tf i 
innocence and hope, while I had discovered the fil* 
lacy of mine. I felt miserable, and imagined thrt 
ignorance of the world only could make any man 
hope to find happiness in it I was conscious I pos- 
sessed in a great degree all it could give. I bwf 
at least that I was regarded as the most fortmnto 
among those with whom I associated* The pntf 
to whom I was considered to belong spoke in eng- 
gerated terms of my character. I had succeeded 
in winning the woman I loved. I was received in 
society, and by other women, with that flatteriiig 
distinction with which yonng men with high woiUb 
prospects are usually received ; yet I wearied of it 
all, nor could any thing but ignorance make WaUi^ 
ford happy, living in a retired situation, with an dd 
and peevish father, and some friends of that fiitfasr 
as disgreeable as himself; or Churchill, dcHOg ths 
tiresome duties of a parish priest in an obscure co^ 
ner of the country, with no society but a few igMh [i 
rant fox hunters or country gentlemen. I wrote to I 
them as I felt, that if they were really happy, it wil fi 
only the happiness of ignorance to which I conU not le 
now return. Walderford, in his reply to my letteri dil ' 
not spare me. He ridiculed the idea of my hoBBi \ 
wearied of existence, and called it the unmuetnly am ^1 
contemptible cant of the day ; reminded me of oar 
different principles, and laboured to show mOj erefl 
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ivn confession, that mine were erroneous 
i* I did not again write to him at that 
' heart was too wretched, and my temper 
e too irritable to bear the least harshness 
sentment Churchill made the human 
tudy, and he knew it better. He wrote 
9 kindly and more mildly than ever. He 
.11 1 said of the disappointing nature of all 
>d pleasure. He invited me to go to him, 
glowing language, described the beauty of 
y around him. He said, * that its calm 
>re a mind like mine to its natural tone, 
been lost from constant excitement and 
nent; and enable me to see the future 
ess gloomy medium, and the fair prospects 
dd out for me.' I loved Churchill more 
m receiving his letter. I looked on him 
' to common humanity, and longed to go 
i'he remembrance, of the days we had for- 
t together filled my heart with sensations^ 
i, yet sweeter than any 1 ever now ex- 
and I determined to go to him immediate- 

to Aspasia to impart my intention to 
was in despair — she knew Churchill's 

rom me : and when I would havp taken 

$r, she said, in a voice scarcely articulate, 
then, Dunallan, farewell for ever !' and 

[ could not leave her — I promised wbat- 

isired — but I felt the thraldom. 

e Churchill that I could not go to him ; 

returned to the same round of insipid en- 

, and hopeless pursuit of excitement as 

light, on returning late to my lodgu^a^ «. 
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servant informed roe that a gentleman from the couiK 
try had called on me, and had waited several hOB0 
for my return ; that he could remain no longer, but 
would again call in the morning. 

<< < Did the gentleman not leave bis nameT adL- 
edl. 

<'* < I did not hear distinctly what he said, sir,' re- 
plied the man, who bad forgot it ; ^ bat he seerorf ' 
much disappointed at missing you, sir. He is ataD, 
handsome, young gentleman, but looks sickly, and 
was dressed like a clergyman.' 

** * Churchill !' exclaimed I. 

*' ' Yes,' replied the servant, < that was, Ae mnne, 
sir.' 

'* ' Where is he to be found V asked I, honyiqg 
back to the door. 

*• ' He did not say, sir.' 

^' I was obliged to remain that night without see- 
ing him ; but I could not sleep ; indeed I sddom 
slept peacefully at this period of my life. 

" In the morning I watched for my friend in a 
state of emotion, which convinced me ttat he was 
stiU dearer to me, however I might be cntanded in 
the labyrinth of sin into which I had entered dian 
Aspasia, or all the world. At last h^ came— so 
kind, so mild, so wise, so pure, his conversatioo 
seemed to my heart like the dawn of the morning 
afler a night of unhappy dreams. He told me that 
my last letter had led him to suspect diatl had got 
myself involved in some connexion which was be- 
come disagreeable to me, but which I could not 
break off; and that he had come to town in the 
hope, that two heads, and one of thetn happily free, 
at least on this subject, might be better able' Aan 
one, to discover aomid bouourabte way of escape. 
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' If I am miBtakeiiy dear Dumallan,' added he^ ^tell 
IM so ; I do not wish to intrude myself into your 
confidence*' 

^ * Intrude, my dearest, kindest Churchill !' ex- 
claimed I, <' your interest in me — ^your friendship, 
It more valuable to me than all the world contains 
bendiSS. You shall hnow my whole heart, Churchill, 
though I am conscious that, in your eyes, I shall 
qppear a criminal of the first rank ' 

** *• I hope not, dear Dunallan ; but if you have 
erred, the change in your looks, prove, that, at least, 
you have been unhappy in doing so. You must re- 
trace your steps again my friend, till you return to 
that state of mind in which you were when we last 
parted.' 

*« * Impossible, Churchill !' 

^< ' Impossible ! Why so? Has one year, one 
short year, at your age, been so fatal to you, Dunal- 
lan ? Tell me, are you married ? And is the ob- 
ject unworthy — ^unloved V 

« * No, Churchill, thank Heaven !' 

/< ' Thank Heaven I' repeated Churehill, his coun- 
tenance expressing the greatest joy. 

<*I told him all that had happened to me. His 
countenance on our first meeting, had expressed the 
most anxious concern on observing the melancholy 
of my looks, which had led him- to fear that I had 
taken some irremediable step. As I proceeded he 
listened with the deepest attention, but his eyes 
were fixed upon the ground ; and though I wisned 
to read his countenance, he commanded it so per« 
fectly, that I could not discover the impression 
which my recital had made. When I had finished, 
lie did not express any blame ; he only sym^thized 
MO mjr feeliDgB of regret at having Vs« Ax^ Tsq^aj3^ 
. Foz. J— iS 
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and Aspasia in a connexion fraught with danger to 
her reputation, and unhappinesa, in every way, to 
both of us. At last he exclaimed, 

<< < Now, dear Dunallan, let us form some plan to 
put an end forever to this unhappy affiur.' 

" < How can I, Churchill ? Can I make the wo- 
man miserable who has sacrificed every thing for 
roe ? And such a woman !' 

'<He paused, looking earnestly at me* ^Are 
there any political engagements between you and 
that party among whom you meet Aspasia 1' 

** * Not exactly,' replied I, * I have supported 
their political opinions with the greatest openness. 
I have tacitly suffered myself to be talked of as one 
who, they expect, will, on future occasions, support 
them. I have made no promise, but should be re- 
garded as having left my party should I not realize 
those expectations ; however, this is of Uttle conse- 
quence, as I really in general agree with them in 
political opinions.' 

*' < You have no present engagements, with themi' 

** « None.' 

" * Then, Dunallan, if you value peace of mind, 
— reputation ; if you value any thing that is called 
virtue, leave Aspasia. You do not, you cannot, see 
the destructive course on which you . have entered, 
nor its tendency to hurt your every hope, even in 
this world, until time and absence dispel the delusion 
which blmds you.' 

^< < Churchill,' replied I, < I cannot leave Aspasia. 
You do not know her; my ungrateful desertion 
would shorten her existence. At least, our sepa- 
ration must be gradual,' added I, on seeing the ex- 
pression of grief and disappointment which now 
clouded Churchill's couuX^iii^tLCt* "Ha ^osJ^^Vaa. 
iead : ailer a pause, 
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** * You formerly believed in the immortality of 
tiie soul, Dunallan,' said he. 

« « I believe in it still, Churchill.' 

^^ ' And yet you fear inflicting a short-lived pain on 
this idol of your affections. Is her soul less immor- 
tal ?' 

'< ' Aspasia does not feel it, if she is in error,' re- 
replied 1 ; < her opinion on these subjects, her real 
opinions, are different from yours, Churchill.' 

" * And from yours, Dunallan V 

*' < I do not say they are; but we shall not agree 
on these subjects ; you know, my dear friend, we 
never did.' 

'^ * Oh, Dunallan!' exclaimed he, clasping his 
hands with the most energetic emotion, < would to 
God that we did agree on those most momentous 
subjects ! Would to God that the Being who form- 
ed you so capable of honouring him, and of winning 
others to his honour, would dispel the cloud in 
which you have involved your noble faculties ! But 
wiH you not at least return with me for a few 
weeks ? You promised to visit me ; my claim is 
superior to Aspasia's ; she surely would suffer a 
claim of friendship if she is so noble minded — so 
generous.' 

'' * Yes, I will, Churchill, on one condition — that 
you see Aspasia, and do both her and your friend 
justice ; she is not the worthless being you suppose.' 

^< < See her !' interrupted Churchill, with an ap- 
pearance of greater seventy than I had ever before 
eeen in him ; * Why should I see her? Were she 
sensible of her degradation,' added he, in a gentler 
tone of voice, ' were she an outcast from society, 
and forsaken by all the world ; were she the lowest 
^jf /ruman beings^ and a peittteTA-A^wawSs^^^^*^^ 
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delightful duty to make every effort to reslore ker 
to that peace which is ofibred to the bumUe and 
broken spirit ; but of what use couM I hope to be, 
and what other motive ought to induce me to see 
a prosperous, admired, deluded adultress"— «— ' 

*' ' Stop !' exclaimed I, ' you abuse my confi- 
dence.' 

« < Forgive me, Dunallan,' replied he, * I am loo 
warm ; but there were no conditions when you pro- 
mised me this visit.' 

'< < No, Churchill ; and I shall give up this, and 
go with you when you please*' 

« < I go to-morrow,' replied he, joyfully. 

'•*mat! sosooni' 

*^ < Tes, my profession binds me to home ; I ought 
not to leave it a moment I can avoid*' 

<< ' I am ready,' said I* 

*' * You will write to Aspasia.' 

'' * No, I must see her.' 

^'.He looked disappointed, and entreated me to 
write ; but I <;ould not consent to leaving her with- 
out saying adieu in person. 

" Churchill and I remained together till after &- 
ner, when he said he must leave me, to fulfil an en- 
gagement with a friend whom he /had accidently 
met the evening before ; to preach for him on this 
evening. 

<* ' Preach !' exclaimed I, < it is not Sunday.' 

<^<No,' replied he, smiling; Vbut my friend 
thinks it useful to his people, particularly to those in 
tiie lowest classes, to lecture once every week as 
well as on Sunday.' 

^'^Fho, Churchill!' replied I, 'how can you 
spend your noble eloquence on a set of old women 
ond greasy mechBmcf^% lL\ie^ xq'^ u<c>\>aQu^TeN»s.^ 
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^'<You forget, Dunallan, whose servant I am, 
and upon whom He bestowed His precious divine 
instructions. Oh, that you knew him, my poor 
friend, and the pleasures of his service !' 

'^ Churchill went to his poor people ; and I was, 
in the mean time, to go and take leave of Aspasia* 
We were to meet again in two hours at my lodg- 
ings, from whence we proposed setting off early in 
the morning. 

" When I entered the Hbrary at Lord *s, 

where I usually found Aspasia, and where we gene- 
rally spent some time in conversation before we join- 
ed the party assembled in the drawing-room, I did 
not find her. I proceeded to a small boudoir, where 
she sometimes chose to meet me. She was not there 
either. I began to fear she was displeased at my 
not having seen her that day. I joined the party in 
the drawing-room, and glancing round while I paid 
my compliments to the many friends who welcomed 
me with their usual flattering kindness, I perceived 
Aspasia seated apart, and apparently so deeply ab- 
sorbed in a book as not to observe my entrance* I 
was soon beside her. 

(< < Your friends must be jealous of that book, 
Aspasia.' 

*' < My friends roust surely wish me to be amused 
and instructed,' replied ^he, looking coldly at me, 
and again bending over the book. She was looking 
very lovely. She seemed unhappy, and the expres- 
sion of sadness particularly suited^her style of fea- 
tures. 

<< < I must not, then, disturb your enjoyment, As- 
pasia. I must pass all this day without enjoying 
your conversation.' 

''iSfte made no reply. IYmA ton^x ^^^tlV^x "^sssx^ 

18* 
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before. I attempted several times to draw her into 
coiiTersatioo, but io vain. At last she rose and left 
the room. I soon took my leave^ and went in quest 
of hen I found her in the library. She caught op 
a book when I entered, but I saw she had not been 
reading, and perceived she was in tears. I entreat- 
ed her to^tell me how I had offended her, and why 
she regarded me with such looks of coldness aad 
displeasure. She answered, that I was mistaken in 
supposing she was offended, and that she was uncon- 
scious of how she looked. 

'< I could wish to describe to my dear Catharine 
the scene that followed, because I might (faen, per- 
haps, appear less inexcusably criminal in her eyes ; 
but even in that hope I will not indulge myself, in 
thus far trying to palliate what I ought to wish her 
and every one to condemn and detest. 

^' Aspasia's power over me was so great, timt, 
by arts which I will not describe, she again iadoced 
me to promise that I should not go with Churchill. 

'*It was very late when I returned to my lodg- 
ings. I wished to avoid seeing ChurchUl. I meant 
to write to him, and to leave the house in the morn- 
ing before he lefl the room. I did feel the degra- 
dation of shrinking from the sight of any man, and 
there was not another in the universe to whcmi i then 
would even. have acknowledged myself gui!^; bat 
my pride never shrunk from avowing my errors Io 
Churchill. It was my consciousness of ingvatitude . 
— 4ny relinqmshing lus invaluable friendsUp :from 
a cause in his eyes so guilty, so contemptiUe. It 
is possible to wish ardently, and yet be nijeapable of 
itoodooing vice. This was my case. J enler^ 
my own- house with the feeUn!^ <£ %. csnaMnal^-aflid 
coald bare wished ttie ear&L \o ^w^x -^^ ^\«q\ 
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Churchill's voice as he hastened to meet me. 
>luntarily stood still. He approached^ aod 
he saw me, he only sighed, or rather groaned, 
(claimed, < It is as I feared !' 
Good night, then, Churchill,' said I, ' or ra« 
irewell.' I entreated him to leave me. * No- 
you can say can now make any change,' said 
The die is cast. I must ahide by the conse- 
es. The loss of your friendship I expect, 
hill : I deserve to lose it.' ' 

hurchill attempted to speak, but his emotion 
>wered him. He looked at me with an ex« 
on almost of agony. At last, grasping ray 
' you do not know me, Dunallan. I pity you 
ny inmost soul. The chains of vice gall and 
i you a thousand times more than breaking 
ivould : But / cannot convince you of thu.' 
en left me. I could not go to bed, or sle^. 
:hed, in misery^ until, at an early hour in. the 
ig, I heard the carriage stop which was to 
f my best and truest friend from me, perhaps 
it, I determined to see him once more, ai|d 

his apartment. I found him looking calm 
srene. 

farewell, dear Dunallan,' said he, with even 
than his usual kindness, * I shall write you 
ver I get home. Write to me, I entreat yaa ; 
vith your former confidence ; forget what lias 

1 since I came to town.' 

observed that there was no appearance of his 

; been in bed. 

:3hurchill^' said I, « have you aot slept i* 

Sof I coiikl not fi^eep.' 

N'or have you been in bedt' 

^, DanaHan; I codld oiAy liS[^Dk4i)l Y!^t«fi& 
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pray for you.' Ho clasped me affectionately, to his |»ei 
heart, and hunied away. ^ 

<< I felt, when I heard his carriage drive iapid|5 
from my door, as if I had been abandoned to evil. 
Churchill had succeeded, if not in reclaiming me [k 
from vice, at least in fixing a dagger in my consci- [iti 
ence. I endeavoured to overcome or forget it I en- 
deavoured to banish thought, but in vain* If I did 
succeed at times, it returned loaded with more glooiD 
than ever. Aspasia tried every effort to soothe and 
amuse me ; and when I was with her, I sometimes 
forgot that I was unhappy ; and her harp and bar 
voice charmed the gloom away. But, at otter 
times, when I saw her in the pride of beauty, *aiid 
of talents, and of charms, without apparently one 
feeling of disquiet, Churchill's words would return 
to my memory — * a prosperous, admired, and delud- 
ed adultress !' and the odiousness of the chantcter 
for a moment dispelled her, charms, but only for a 
moment. I still loved her, but my love was mingled 
with the most wretched feelings. I felt a gloomy 
pleasure in indulging to the utmost the harassing 
thoughts which filled my soul. I have gazed at As- 
pasia while she touched her harp and sung to me. 
I have entreated her to continue to sing that I might 
still gaze ; and while she sought to charm me, and 
I admired the perfection of her beauty, my imagi- 
nation pictured the fair forehead — the blue veins in 
the transparent temples and cheek — the eyes so foil 
of soul, so softly beautiful, with their dark fringes — 
the mouth so perfect — the whole form, so delicate, 
so lovely* I have pictured them all in the grave — 
cold, stiff, blackened, food for the worm, mouldering 
to decay* 

*' Churchill wroto ttwfaifexi^'5 ^a ^^> ^TA^. ^sSk 
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3¥6d his letters, and longed for them. J wrote to 
im also, and fully described the gloomy state of my 
Milings. He strongly recommended occupatioii* 
believe he feared the effect on my intellects firom 
he gloomy feelings I indulged. By his advice I got 
Dto Parliament. My father was delighted with ray 
viriiing it, and supplied me amply with money, while 
he party among whom I lived easily pointed out a 
atnation where that would procure my election. In 
his advice Churchill showed his usual wisdom. The 
naxdy sentiments, the universal information, the <pa» 
liotism which I at least heard expressed, formed a 
leinful contrast with the idle, useless, unmanly life 
n which I iniliUged* I began again to feel some 
interest in existence. I had found a motive for ex- 
srtioii, strong enough to excite me to it I read, 
Buad aludied, and devoted mys^elf to -politics with an 
BUgemess that delighted my pav^. I spoke, and, as 
ft Ji^OMBig man, was listened to with indulgence, and 
sv!en applause. Elated with. success, I willingly un- 
dertook to be the mouth of the party in bringing for- 
nsBcd a motion on a subject which it was expected 
would excite much discussion. I introduced this 
motion with a speech which I had taken every pains 
to prepare. It was received with all the approbation 
my most sanguine friends had led me to hope : and 
I was flattered by one of the most highly distin- 
guished members on the opposite side rising to an- 
swer it. He complimented me on my ingenuity and 
eloquence, but soon convinced even myself that I 
knew and had studied but one side of the argument 
I turned to a friend near me, ' We are lost,' whispered 
L < Lost ! why \ do not fear.' He rose immediately 
and gave so different a gloss to all I had said^ that 
mjr opponent seemed to have been axgoEoi^^^^'c^ 
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• agaioBt a shadow of his own creating : and afler 
many speeches had involved the matter in utter con- 
fusion, the dehate was adjourned to the next day. 
Frequent scenes such as this disgusted me with poli- 
tics. My sensibility to all that ^vas wrong in othen 
seemed to increase with my insensibility to my ovb 
faults ; and the corruption and subjection of every IT 
principle to party politic^ and the worthlessness of ^ 
men in power, or seeking power, were the subjects 
of many keen invectives in my letters to ChurchtH. 
In one of his to me about this time, after replying io 

> all my observations on human character^ with, his 
usual want of surprise at all I had said, and asldiig 
me if it did not prove those very principles to be tnie 

' which I had at college combatted as throwing a de- 
grading stigma on human nature, he mentioned at the 
end of his letter, that hehad beien confined to the boose 
for a fortnight by a severe cold. His regret nt not 
being able to fulfil his pastoral duties during that pm- 
od, was expressed in terms which I thought, from 
their extreme warmth, a part of that enthusiasin 
which I had learned to disregard in him, and pasded 
it over with perfect indifference. I read with niae 
anxiety what he said respecting his health, but un- 
derstood that he was now recovered. He entered^ 
however, in this letter, more warmly into his own 
principles than he had ever before done to me ; bat 
I hurried with indifference over this part of what he 
had written, and never again thought of it« A few 
weeks after this, on returning to Aspasia one evening 
after a political dinner, she held a letter up before 
me. ♦ 

** * What am I to think of this V said she, phy- \ 
faVy : < A letter from ^ \ad^ .' ) 

^^ ' For me V asked \, \\o\dva^ ^\s\. xwj \ws\^\^V^. 
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** * Yes/ replied she, still holding it from me. 

** It was addressed in a small female hand. 

•* * I do not know the writing, Asposia.' 

** * Ah ! then shall I open it V 

** * Certainly ; if you choose.' 

** * You seem so perfectly innocent,' replied she, 
that* I have lost all curiosity ;' and she gave me the 
etter. 

<* I broke the seal. The writing within was Chur- 
chill's ; but so changed ! The truth flashed upon 
lie. * Churchill is gone !' exclaimed I, in agony. 

<< < Oh no ! you may be mistaken ; let me read 
bis letter,' said Aspasia, laying her hand upon it* 

** * You !' exclaimed I, sqatching it as from pollu- 
ion. 

^* I with difficulty read the few first lines. 

<< ^ I fear I have not sufficiently prepared you, Dun- 
iDan, for our long — our last separation.' I could 
read no farther. I looked in dread to the conclusion 
)f the letter. It ended with his farewell. < Fare* 
iirell, my dearest of friends ; before you receive this 
[ shall probably know that state where all become 
»e<nret Could I return to convince you of the truth ! 
Dh ! Dunallan, thoughts of you cloud my soul un- 
speakably more, the more real and near an immor- 
tial state approaches. Would to God I - could see 
jTOU once more !' 

*< * It may be possible !' exclaimed I, rushing past 
Aspasia, who stood watching my perturbed gestures. 

<< < Where do you fly to, Edward V exclaimed she, 
Beizipg my arm. 

'* I flung her from me, and hurried, almost dis- 
tracted, to my lodgings. 

'< In a few minutes I was on the road to Chur- 
chUJ^ff. The borsea flew along as la^i&Vj ^ \^^^v 
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ble ; yet I urged oo the men with a vehemence i&at 
seemed to terrify my servant, whom I had oideied 
to accompany me, without telling him the cause* 1 
told him, and the poor fellow's grkf was so great as 
to attract my notice, even at that moment. He had 
been wHh me ever since I went to college ; andy like 
every one else, loved Churchill with a warmth which 
no other being excited. 

<* I shall not describe my misery during this jour- 
ney, my dearest Catharine. I travelled on in this 
wretched state« with all the rapidity possible, &l near 
sunset on the second day, when we arrived at. the 
village near Churchiirs residence. I stopt to inquire 
the way to it ; an old man approached Uie carriage, 
and putting his head close to the window, asked, in 
a respectful but melancholy tone of voice, if I bad 
meant to go there ; < For, perhaps you do not know, 
sir, the family are in great distress.' 

<* I could not speak ; my servant asked, < Is Hr. 
Churchill gone V 

*• * No ; but ' 

^ I got out of the carriage ; and, following the old 
man's direction, soon reached a house at a short dis- 
tance. A pumber of people stood round the gate, 
and some near the house, their countenances expres* 
sive of the deepest sorrow and anxiety. I hurried 
through them i a respectable looking elderly woman 
stood at the entrance into the house, and answered, 
in a low and distressed voice, the inquiries of the peo- 
ple. I listened. < Mr. Churchill is no better,' I 
heard her say. I told her who I was, and asked if 
I could be admitted to see him. 

^^ She looked at me with surprise, and then con- 
ducted me into a small parlour near the door, where, 
iff a i^iort time, a youAi cara^ \.o toa ^^tNtf^xn^^tt^i^ys^ 
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CThurchill, but whom grief seemed ta render umdile 
to speak. He motioned me to follow him, andi we 
entered the room where my friend lay, pale and eiaa- 
ciated, but his countenance expressive of the eleva^ 
tion and peace which reigned within. I stood still 
and gazed at him for a moment. He smiled, and 
held out his hand to me. 

'* * Be composed, dear Dunallan. I have nmcfi 
to say to you. I entreat you, do not rob me of the 
iittle strength left me by exciting any emotion. Will 
jou leave us for a short time, my dear madam V^udiA 
he to a lady who sat by his bed. 

*' She left the room accompanied by the youtit* 
Churchill looked after them, and sighed dee^y^ 
* My poor mother !' 

'' I entreated him to prove to me that I had not 
lost his friendship, by suffering me, if possible, to de 
away any thing with regard to his mother which 
could excite his anxiety. 

** He shook his head. ^ No human power eaii 
do away what I dread her afiection will suffer at mj 
death, Dunallan ; but no more of this.' He attempt- 
ed to regain his composure, but could not : and wImmi 
I saw him moved, I could no longer control my 
grief, and throwing myself on his bed, gave vent to 
the agony I endured. Churchill put his arm rottiid 
me, and pressed me affectionately to him. For a 
short time neither of us spoke; at last ChuiGbiH 
said, in a low calm voice, 

" * Look, Dunallan, at that scene !' * 

*' I raisecl my head, and turned to where he poiol* 
ed ; it was to the window opposite his bed, Sfom 
whence was seen a bright and glorious sunset 

" « Well, Churchill,' replied 1^ t\xtt»a%^wEBL'^^\ 
J90e k, and I hate its beams.* . -^^ 

'' He sighed deeply. « l«a\iate AV^V'Wb 
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allan ; you fiy from it, and in flying from it, you flj 
from the only source of happiness ; for a mind in 
darimess roust be a wretched one. My fnendy wffl 
you never beUeve me V 

«< < I do believe yon, Churchill. I do believe that 
a dark, and gloomy, and guilty mind, must be wretch- 
ed* I must believe it, because I feel it ; but yov 
never knew it Churchill. You, may love that ^gfat 
which you yourself resemble. Your ' path has 
^ ahone,' in the language of your Scriptures, ' brighter 
' and brighter to the perfect day,' and must, like tlmt 
sun, set in glory, without knowing the misery of guilt, 
or the impossibility of returning from it.' 

<< < Do you really think me so perfect, Dunallan t' 

" * I do from my soul, Churchill. You surely 
have no fears — no dread. If there is a God, be 
must reward a life like yours with the purest bliss.' 

<< < Stop, my friend, you shock me !' exclaimed 
Churchill ; ' let me tell you why I have no fear — 
BO dread— for my soul is in perfect peace, not as you 
suppose from a consciousness of innocence. Had 
I nothing but that, or even the highest degree of 
perfection to which any human being ever attained, 
I should not feel myself in a state to enter the pre- 
sence of that Being whose character is described in 
revelation. Our ideas of perfection, my dear Dunal- 
lan, are miserably low and erroneous. We form 
them from comparing human beings with humaa 
beings, ifot from comparing our hearts and lives 
with those pure laws which revelation teaches are 
the only standard of perfection. To that standard 
which reaches the thoughts and motives of the in- 
most recesses of the soul, no being ever attained. 
Mf heart and life, my dear Dviuglla.xi^ cannot bear 
to be tried by that slandacd) axL^ ^\ovx\ «\Otk. ^ vrwSbA 
should sbriak without a ny o? V^^^^^- ^^ Vwsv^^tf^ 
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life can bear it, but His, who descended from hea- 
Ten, and took our nature, that he might in our place 
iulfi], in heart and life, every precept of that all«per- 
fect law. He it is, Dunallan — He who offers his 
salvation to you— to me — to all who ask it. Who, 
while on our earth, used this touching style of re- 
proach : ' Ye will not come unto me that ye may 
have life.' He it is in whom is all my trust — all my 
hopes of happiness, and of complete freedom from 
every taint of mortal impurity. I long to know that 
state, Dunallan. I long to put off this weak, sinful, 
dark mortality, which separates my soul from Him 
who is near me, and around me, and within me : 
Him, whom having not seen I love, and feel a joy 
in loving that is unspeakable !' He seemed lost in 
his own feelings, smd his fine countenance looked 
more than human. 

*^ ' Can this be delusion !' thought I, as I gazed at 
him. He soon recollected himself. 

^< * Dunallan,' said he, * do you still admire the 
morality of the New Testament V 

" « I do, ChurchiU. 

**^ And His character who is there described 1' 

<* < Most assuredly I do.' 

*<<Then, Dunallan, answer me candidly; why 
are you not a Christian V 

<* I hesitated. ' I do not say, Churchill, that I 
am not a Christian ; but indeed, if the morality of 
the New Testament is necessary to being one, I 
must fairly own, that to me it is impracticable.' 

^< < It is necessary, my friend, but it is so as an ef- 
fect : the great end of Christianity is to purify the 
heart, to renovate the powers of the soul, and to 
give a new principle of life ; but we mu&tbel\A^^issL 
&m who IB the source of this pmcV^^a o1 >oSft\ "^^ 
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most come to him to receive it, before we can obe; 
the pure precepts of Christianity ; just (as He him 
self illustrates the subject) as the branch inust re 
cem Qouiishment from the vine before it can pre 
duee fruit If you really believe in Him, you muf 
love him ; and if you love, you wUl, you must obey 
but the love and obedience are both his gifts.' 

'^ < My dear Churchill,' repUed Lf ' I wish firoi 
my inmost soul I could comprehend you, but 1 d 
not — I cannot — and you are exhausted,' (for an hec 
tie flush glowed on his cheek, and he spoke with £ 
ficulty.) * Spare yourself, my dearest friend :- 
just prescribe to me : I promise to do whatever yo 
desire me, if a being so weak dare promise. I sha 
pot return to Aspasia — that charm is, I hope, broke 
for ever.' He pressed my hand in his with affei 
tionate warmth. 

<< < Dear Dunallan, I trust implicitly in every pn 
mise you make at this moment. You remove It 
unly real grief which imbittered my last moment 
Promise me also to read this volume,' added b 
laying his hand on a Bible which lay on his bei 
< proimse to read it with attention. I have constan 
ly thought of you while reiMling it, ever since I kne 
you, Dunallan : — ^You will find that I have attempt< 
to answer those objections which I supposed nugl 
9fise ID your mind.' The book was interleave 
and full of his writing. 

'<<What unwearied friendship 1' exclaimed 
/ Oh Churchill, what will life be without it !' 

'< He moved, but struggled to suppress his em< 
iion : I felt an indescribable desolation of heart 

^' < One duty I must remind you of,' said Churcl 

m, alter a short pause. ' Poor As^sia !' I gaze 

M^biin — ^be continued, \ooVii:k^^\»^l^%^l\MX\BS 
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\y ai me. * You ought not in reality — in justice, to 
regard her with any feelings but those of pity. 
Your education, my friend, made it impossible for 
you to be so guilty without remorse and misery. 
Aspasia seems to be insensible to the nature of her 
crime. ' Her mind appears to be in utter darkness — 
and her heart follows the bent of its passions, with- 
out any check from a conscience in which there 
seems to be no light, — at least this is your descrip- 
tion of her, Dunallan ; if it is just, 1 fear there is 
little hope of reaching that conscience, while she 
is surrounded by the illusions of flattery ; — but 
when her day of adversity comes, my dear Dunal- 
lan, remember that her soul too is immortal ; and 
that as you have assisted in drawing her into guilt, 
every consideration binds you to leave no means 
untried to save her from destruction. Perhaps her 
separation from you may prove that day of adversity 
to her : — you ought to rejoice if it does, provided 
she returns to virtue, and if you can be the means 
of showing her the path to it. I hope, Dunallan, you 
will soon learn this secret yourself; — I hope you 
will soon know Him, whom to know is eternal life — 
whom to know is rest, purity, peace, light, happi- 
ness, inexpressible ! inconceivable !' He seemed 
again lost in feelings which appeared too powerful 
for his weak frame, and which gave his countenanco 
an expression of joy so heartfelt, and of peace so 
profound, that I felt almost willing at that moment 
to suffer the beloved spirit to depart. His eyes 
again fell on me, and he smiled with his usual 
sweet serenity. 

<' ' My dear Dunallan, I cannot describe to you 
tbe happiness I enjoy at this moment.' 
^^^ And yet, Churchill, you seemloX^vo^^Raacii 
and breathe with such difficulty——? 

19* 



' ^ ' Oh ! that is nothing !' interrupted he» < let my 
breathing be still tighter, and my pulse flutter on ; 1 
now wish for no delay. There was but one care 
which hung so heavy on my soul, I shrunk froir 
death. I had not faith to cast it on his mercy, wh( 
in this precious volume invited me so to do ; an( 
he has in his gentleness condescended to sho¥ 
me ere I depart, that he is the hearer of prayer 
ily beloved Dunallan, you were that painful heav] 
care» and you have been brought to me. Tou havi 
promised to abandon that course which was leadinj 
you to everlasting darkness. You have promised t! 
study thb volume, which will guide you to that stab 
to which I now hasten. I have no farther fears 
BIy gracious, my glorious Master will accomplisl 
the renovation of your spirit. We shall meet in hi 
kingdom. Tell my dear Walderford all this. H< 
laments that he cannot be with me ; tell him I die ii 
perfect peace. My mother has placed the treasura 
of her heart in heaven ; her earthly provision i 
sure, — she will lead her children in her steps, 
know who is to be appointed to succeed me in th 
charge of my people. I know he will feel a stil 
deeper interest than I did in their everlasting con 
corns* My friend is reclaimed ! Gracious Lord 
I thank thee V He sunk back quite exhausted ; 
thought he was gone, and rang violently, then raise 
and supported him on my breast. 

^< Hia mother entered, accompanied by a woma 
whose countenance expressed the deepest grief 
they were both greatly alarmed; but thoug: 
Churchill could not speak, he smiled, and motion 
ed to them to approach. 

" * Let me reheve you,' said his mother to me. 

^' * NOf no/ said CV\utc\tt)\, ^^w^^j % \ifc ^^^\&!s 
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jdeased to lean his head on my breast. He took 
Iiis mother's hand, and attemptea to speak, but could 
not* 

" * Tou need repose, my dear Edmund,' said she. 

*• * I/««i repose,' replied he, in a low voice. 

'^ * Thank God, you always do, Edmund.' 

y * Suffer me, dear madam, to watch his repose^' 
said I, dreading to be torn for a moment from nim. 

^^ She looked at me, and then at him, and attempt- 
ed to smile, but burst into tears. 

^* ' I believe I must be lefl with you, nurse,' said 
Churchill to the woman who had entered with his 
mother, * and attempt to recover a little strength for 
cme more evening service with you all.' 

** I reluctantly yielded my precious charge, and 
fdlowed Mrs. Churchill to an apartment where her 
family were assembled. It was a numerous one ; 
the youth whom I had already seen, and six boys 
and girls still younger* 

'' * Are all these the brothers and sisters of 
ChurchiU V asked I. 

<< .< All but this boy,' replied Mrs. Churchill, < he 
is my child,, and Edmund's brother by adoption : he 
is an orphan.' She introduced them all to me by 
name. ^Edmund has been brother, and father, 
and tutor, and firiend, to them all,' added she. 

*^ Mrs. Churchill spoke with composure, but the 
children could not restrain their feelings. George, 
the eldest, leil the room; and the orphan boy 
threw himself on the floor, and hiding his face, wept 
bitterly. 

<< < Poor George," said his mother, ' he can ap- 
preciate his brotiier's character ; I know not how he ' 

will bear ' she stopt ; but recovering herself, 

said, • God can give strength suiled Vo twx ^wj ^^ 
wettkoess.* 
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<' Grief soon does away all ceremony ; we were 
in a short time perfectly intimate, and I felt a sweet 
pleasure in having the little brothers and sisters of 
Churchill in my bosom, and hanging upon me. 
Mrs. Churchill spoke quite freely to me ; and when 
George returned, and saw that we all wept, he staid 
and gave vent to his grief also without control. 

<< Churchill soon sent for us; his countenance 
brightened on our entrance, but he appeared ex- 
tremely ill. All gathered round his bed, and the 
children seemed to have their particular places near 
him. The youngest slipt down from my arms, 
climbed upon his bed, and, getting as near him as 
she could, put her little face close to his. He 
smiled, and kissed the little rosy cheek, then looked 
round on all the children with an expression of me- 
lancholy pleasure. The servants entered, but turn- 
ed away their faces when they saw the pale looks 
of their young master, and the little head that leant 
upon him. His poor nurse sunk upon her knees, 
and concealed her face upon his bed. Mrs. Church- 
hill, pale as marble, sat with her eyes fixed upon her 
son. He, with great difficulty, prayed a few short 
but fervent sentences for those around him, then 
looking at me, and faintly smiling, he said* 

^' ' I cannot express what I wish.' Then telling 
George what part of Scripture he desired to have 
read to him, he looked for a moment at his mother, 
then at the children, and then at me. I held his 
hand in mine ; it was cold, and the pulse fluttering. 
He pressed mine feebly, then turning away his face, 
laid his other hand on his eyes, and seemed to lis- 
ten with the deepest attention. When George read 
that passage from out LoTd'a v^a^et otv the eve of 
his sufferings * Father 1 vnW VJaaX xWj ^'^^ ^\tfs^ 
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>u hast given me be with me where I ami-——' 
lurchill raised his hand for a moment from his 
^ and looked towards heaven. A smile of rap- 
re was on his \ipa ; he again covered his eyes ^ 
3orge read on in a broken voices but he betrayed 

^her emotion. His lumd at last fell gently 
im his face. Mrs. Churchill uttered a scream of 
lor on seeing the pale and fixed look ; he did not 
ar it ; the pure spirit was at last free* 
*' I will not, my dear Catharine, describe the scene 
It foHowed — indeed, I cannot. Mrs. Churchill 
IS a Christian, and had the supports of one. I 
d no support, and nature and reason yielded for a 
ort time to the agony of my feelings ; thank Hea- 
n, it was but for a short time. 
<< It was morning when the confasion of my iieas 
gan to subside, and the dreadful truth graduaDy 
turned to my recollection* I started from the bed 
i0re I had been laid, and perceiving my poor 
NTO-out servant asleep, I softly left the room, de* 
'mining once more to look on that beloved coni^ 
lance, in which I had so long read the soul of 
mrchill. I saw a door half open, and entered the 
3m ; but could scarcely believe I was in the apart- 
3nt of my departed friend. There was none of 
3 mockery of death, all was as if nothing unusu- 

had happened. A window was open, into which 
d strayed the flowering branch of a white lilac 
it grew against it, and now filled the apartment 
th its perfume. I hoped I had only been dream- 
{ of misery, and approached the bed. The cur- 
ins were closed; but, on gently drawing them 
ide, I felt the reality of my wretchedness when I 
icovered ChurehOPs mother leaning over his 
le corpse. She started on seeii^ me» but heU 
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out her hand with a smile that resembled Ghwdh 
ill's. 

« ^ He is still himself,' said she, turning agaia ti 
gaze on his countenance ; * how placid ! how pm 
foundly peaceful ! I would not bring him back fin 
a thousand worlds. Oh, God, only permit me so<n 
to follow him ! Tet I am wrong in this wish ; ba 
I feel so helpless now when that countenance whid 
used to animate my heart is so still !' she shudder 
ed ; < Oh, God, support me !' 

« I shall not attempt to describe the day 'that fol 
lowed this morning, my dear Catharine, nor the 
waking of the morning after. Mrs. Churcfaitfi 
composure when I met her on this second momiai 
surprised me. It was at the door of my friewP 
apartment ; she had locked it, but held the key h 
me smiling faintly. 

^* < Tou wish again to view that forsaken eot 
tage of clay ; the spirit is now gone indeed I w 
must form new ideas of his state, and learn how t 
follow him there. May God give you the suppoi 
he has bestowed on me,' added she, ^ it is suflkifli] 
«veii for the widow and the childless !' 

<' There was an expression almost of delight i 
her countenance as she spoke. 

<< < Will you join us soon 1' she asked, as w 
parted ; I promised, and left her almost deprecatiDi 
any support, which seemed to me so unnatural. 

'< < And can the mother of Churchill so soon dc 
sire to mourn without the bitterness of grief for him 
thought I, as I entered his silent room, and, with 
sickness of heart, uncovered the pale &ce of in 
friend. She had said right ; the impression of hi 
exalted spirit had left his eatthly tenement ; the fei 
tares, (hough still beaa\i&a\,\iox^ w^^ ^^ «^^R 
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ed cliaracter of death. I remained contempktiiig 
his changed countenance with the most wretched 
uid gloomy feelings, till I was interrupted by some 
CMM tapping softly at the door of the room. I went 
h» it, aiid found one of the little sisters of my friend. 

*< ^ Mamma sent me to fetch you,' said the little 
thing in a whisper ; but though there was an expres- 
aioli of concern on her infantine countenance, it 
bene the bloom of health and peace, and she smiled 
when she invited me to go with her. 

« < So you aUo have learnt not to feel, little crei^- 
Cure,' said I reproachfully to the child, and putting 
mway the little hand she had laid on mine She 
}0oked hurt and abashed at my reproof, but said no- 
thing, and lingered behind me. After going a few 
Bteps I turned to make up for my harshness to the 
sweet child* She had stolen into her brother's 
room. I softly followed, and perceived her with an 
axpression of fondness, press her little cheek to his. 

*< < So you still love your brother,' said I. 

<^ * This is not Edmund now,' replied the child ; 
*■ Edmund is in heaven, and this is only the house in 
which his soul lived ; and mamma says this body 
must be laid under the turf and flowers beside pa- 
pa's to sleep for a long, long time, till papa and Ed- 
mund return to them again, when they shall awake 
and go to heaven too, and Edmund is quite, quite 
happy now.? 

^' ' And was Edmund not happy before t' asked I. 

*^ The child hesitated, — then said, as if she told 
me something very sacred, and looking mournfully at 
the pale countenance as she spoke, — ' I think not 
quite, for I have seen him weep.' 

" * Weep !' repeated I. 

'^ ' Yes. When he used to biing xaa 'vc\o '^^a 
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room and bolt the door, and kneel down, and mil 
me kneel down beside him, and then pray to Got 
he sometimes wept when he said,— Oh €rod ! b< 
Father to this child, and teach her to know thee, 
and then he used to take me into his bosom « 
speak to me about God ; ^d he used to do this iv 
us all.' 

<' I could not stand this, and exclaimed alov 
* Oh ! God of this house, be my God !' I stan 
at my own prayer ; my whole character flashed 
my recollection. An adulterer ! against com 
tion ; against the strongest remonstrances of k 
wh6 now lay before me — impossible ! I attemp 
to overcome the feelings the innocent recital of ' 
> child had inspired, and to recall my former opinv 
respecting GhurchtlPs religion. 'It was enthc 
asm,' thought I, ' a happy superstition, n&turil 
innocent and glowing minds,' but I could not-o 
vince myself. ' I must he laid where he is en 
know ;-«-and then — but whatever is then disclos 
this world is now a hateful blank to me,' thoughl 
as I turned away from the cold remains of the be 
on earth I had most really loved. 

^* I joined Mrs. Churchill and her young gro 
She still appeared composed : but when we were 
seated as she wished, and she attempted to prea 
as usual, her composure entirely forsook her. i 
struggled however with her emotion, and at last 
far overcame it as to do all she wished, though i 
spoke none. 

<* After an almost untasted breakfast, mixed v 

tears, and audible sobs, Mrs. Churchill, pale as da 

and scarcely daring to trust her voice to say a 1 

words f gave each of l\i<e eV^^t ^ViMt^Ti ^<»»a qc 

patioa necessary iu \\t^Vt xctfysn&)^ fAi^\sco&>Kc 
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Bi|e then held out some letters to me, and said hur- 
rMly, 

St i yf\\i t[ie task be too painful ? I cannot an- 
tfwer all the letters and inquiries I have received. 
I¥ill you assist me V 

<' I immediately took them, and sat down to my 
Di^ncholy task. I was surprised at the number, 
and deep interest of the inquiries respecting my de* 
parted friend. How could he in that remote corner^ 
and in so short a time, have acquired so many, and 
mch warm friends 1 How could he have obliged so 
Biany ; for each letter expressed the deepest con- 
leioosness of obligation, as well as the most earnest 
Aiiztety for his recovery I 

^* Before Mr. Churchill came to this neighbour- 
hood/ said one, ' I had sought for happiness in vain. 
The phantom still seemed at a distance, though I 
ioEiagined that I possessed all that was necessary to 
bring it to my bosom. He taught me where to 
seek it, and how to find it, and now I thirst after a 
d^usion no longer, but possess the reality, or at 
least know its source.' 

*' * Mr. Churchill,' said another, * though young 
enough to be my grandchild, is my spiritual father ; 
and is he to go before me ! would to God I might 
lay down my useless age in the grave, to preserve 
htm to his family, and his people ! but our irrepara- 
ble loss will be his unspeakable gain.' 

*< < Assure Mr. ChurchilK' said another, > that his 
unwearied kindness, and forbearance, and gentleness, 
has not been so entirely thrown away on me as I 
fear he suspects. He knows I love him ; but he 
thinks I hate the strictness of his virtues ; but it is 
for them 1 really love him ; and though he knows it 
itot, he has never recommended abooW lo \ftfc ^^^ 

Vol. I.—SO 
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have not read with ray deepest attention ; nor 
ed me against an opinion that I have not imrae 
ly suspected its soundness ; nor given me an a 
that I have not at least attempted to follow ; 
reproof that did not bind my affections cloi 
him.' 

<< Such passages were in every letter, 
seemed to be from people of the lower cb 
Mrs. Churchill wished them all to be replied ti 
pectfully and kindly ; and that those who h 
highly valued the principles taught by her 
should be made acquainted with their complete 
cacy, in supporting him through his last momer 

'^ This was a painful day ; I would have s] 
from every thing but indulgence of my giief ; 
felt ashamed of being weaker than the mothei 
had lost her support, and first earthly hope ; an< 
left to struggle alone with both grief and < 
She gave herself no indulgence. 

•* Qn the fourth day my beloved friend's rei 
were laid in the grave — a scene so mournful, 
not wish to recall it ; yet it showed me still 
fully how Churchill had been beloved. Indee< 
impression is almost all I recollect ; for in atteir 
to suppress my own emotions before so man] 
nesses, I was incapable of observing what p 
around me. One circumstance I will recall. 1 
the service was over and the coffin was lowerec 
its narrow house, an old man, with his gray 
uncovered, read aloud what was marked on tl 
— * Aged twenty-four,' and clasping his witl 
hands, exclaimed, ' He is laid low, and an old 
berer of the ground is left ! But thou does 
things aright,' added he, raising his eyes din 
with tears to heaven. YooxQj^w^<si^Niwi.\«.<if^ 
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J friend, whose composure hitherto had surprised 
e, at the exclamation of the old man, joined to 
le chilling sound of the mould thrown on the cof- 
Q, fainted, and fell lifeless into my arms. The 
oor youth was carried away, hut I could not go until 

had seen the last melancholy duties concluded. 
ITben alt was over, a young man, of very graceful 
)piearance, whom I had not before observed, ap- 
reached, and with a look of much emotion and 
mcern. offered his arm to me. I felt very faint, 
id gladly accepted the stranger's kindness. We 
ngered at the grave aflter all was finished, indeed 
irery one seemed reluctant to leave the spot. At 
.St we slowly turned from the narrow abode of my 
tend, my counsellor, my all. The young stfjinger 
Blked with me to the entrance of Mrs. Ghur- 
hilPs house. He inquired with great interest about 
Br, and her young family ; and attempted to say 
)mething regarding his acquaintance with Ghur- 
bill, but was soon too much affected to proceed, 
^n taking leave, he named himself to me — the Mr. 
•lanmar, whom, my dear Catharine, you are ac- 
uainted with. We had known each other as child- 
sn, but since that time we had not met. He was 
ow on a visit to a maternal uncle in that part of 
!logland. His manners and sympathy were pleas- 
ig to me, and we parted mutually desiring to meet 
gain. 

** I had nothing now to detain me at , but an 

amest desire to be useful if possible, to the mother of 
ly friend. She was perfectly open with me on 
very subject ; but though I found that the indepen- 
ence Churchill had deemed secured to his mother, 
^s extremely limited, her spirit was too like that oC 
?r son for any one to presume, eveu Vo \tiOTM«Nft ^ 
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wish to interiere, in her private concerns. She aai 
however, that I was dissatisfied with what she to] 
/me of her circumstances and future plans, and sail 
smiling sadly — 

(< < You will often, I hope, Mr. Dunallan, he ab 
to judge for yourself, whether we are comfortahi 
You, I am sure, will not forget us. Perhaps,' add( 
she, ' you think roe proud. I read in you count 
nance that you do, and I fear I must confirm you 
that opinion of me, when I assure you that nothii 
would he more painful to me, than any attempt, eitb 
open or disguised, to deprive me of that feeling 
indepcindence, which perhaps I value too highly, b 
which has heen made dear to me by peculiar d 
cuQist&nces. You, Mr. Dunallan, will not conden 
me, I believe, for having preferred these circumstii 
ces to any other, with such a companion as Edmiin^ 
father, when I tell you thatyour departeld fiiend great 
resembled, and, excellent and amiable as he was, i 
not excel that father in any quality of the head 
heurt. I married Mr. Churchill, not against tl 
consent of my family, for he would not have mans 
roe on such terms ; but their consent was mixed wi 
disappointment and pity, and dread of our comii 
dependent. Thank God that has not hitherto, 
the slightest degree, been the case — less so thi 
even those very friends have wished. They aaku 
my children from me, when they saw them so love 
and engaging. They wished to adopt our £dmuD 
but his &ther would never consent to part with oi 
of his treasures, or for any worldly advantage remo' 
them from the influence of those principles whii 
he thought more valuable than all that the world c 
fered without them. £dmund pursued his fathei 
wishes — indeed they viete\iA& vN\i\ ^s^XA'^sai^ia 
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ve have been wholly independent of friends. I 

continue so. I trust I shall be enabled to 
ay children aright. This now is the use of my 
nee. When it is accomplished, 1 shall be per- 

1 to depart, and be with those who have the 
nd greatest share of ray poor affections.* 
could say nothing to all this. There remained 
me means of showing my love and esteem for 
eparted friend, — the poor consolation of mark- 
e spot where he lay : and even this was denied 
f the affectionate ardour of his parishioners, 
ad requested his mother's permission, on the 
if his funeral, to erect a monument to his me- 
and usefulness among them ; and I was only 
tted to be a sharer in this last tribute of affec- 

epared to leave and to go, I knew not 

;r ; and 1 cared not. I detested the' idea of 

and determined not to go where it was pos- 

should meet Aspasia. All other parts of the 

>n were alike to me. Clanmar was much.with 

3 few days I remained at . He, how- 

lad no power as yet to engage my attention or 
ons. I l)ecame every moment more abstract- 
d only longed for solitude wherever I couldi 
. Clanmar wished to travel. He proposed it 
I liked the plan, because I would have lik- 
f change ; but the idea of his being with me 
•t please me ; yet he was so feelingly attentive 
, so considerate and indulgent to my humour, 
could not help being grateful, and agreed to 
he wished. He seemed delighted, and imme- 
f set off for London to make every necessary 
ration. I took a melancholy leave of Mrs. 
;hill, and her sweet and interesting family, ^''zm 

20* -^ 
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night af\or Clanmar's departure, and left her house] ' 
very early in the morning after — a beautiful rooming ( ^ 
in sprins. All was in complete contrast to my fed* I ^ 
ings — aS looked smiling and gay. The fields wen I ^ 
fresh and beautiful. The birds, the children, as L M 
passed their cottages, all seemed only awakened | i 
to happine^. £ven Churchill's grave, when I went 
for the last time to lay my aching head and breast 
upon it, was gilded by the rays of a bright morning 
sun ; but no gloom was ever near him. 

** It was towards evening when I stopt at a small 

inn in the little town of . My thoughts during 

this solitary day had been most painfully gloomy. 
Like all who are young in misfortune, I felt as if 
heaven had marked me out for suffering ; and the 
gay appearance of nature around me seemed to 
mock at the grief that was inflicted : while recol- 
lections of Churchill, his ardent affection,, his wise 
and gentle admonitions, his friendship so tried, so 
perfect, lost to me forever, overwhelmed my exhaust- 
ed and rebellious spirit. 

*' Gloomy and miserable, I followed my conduc- 
tor to a little parlour of the inn, and, desiring that 
I might not be disturbed, continued to pursue my 
wretched thoughts. The noise of the house did 
not interrupt me, but that of a carriage driving ra- 
pidly into the court did. I dreaded meeting any 
one I knew, and impatiently approached the window 
to discover if I had any cause for this fear. It was 
an open carriage, in which there were two ladies 
and a gentleman. One lady's face was turned 
away, but I knew the figure (oo well, and started 
back from the window. It was Aspasia. I cannot 
describe the confusion of my feelings — my promise 
to Churchill — recoUecVvot\?i ol ka^^'5ki^-~lTS3ewi&VA^ 
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-T-lionour — tenderaess — yet my first impulse was to 
Ay from her. But I dared not veuture to pass near 
dier earriage. I had promised never again to see 
lier. The expression of heavenly joy which ani- 
niated Churchill's countenance when I made that 
j>coaiise, was again before me, and the scenes 
that followed. I became calm, and determined to 
remain where I was till she departed, and then has- 
ten to where I should have no dread of ever behold- 
ing her. I waited in anxious expectation to hear 
.the carriage drive away, but in vain ; and I began to 
.dread an intention on her part to remain at the inn 
(during the night, and determined, should that be the 
.<^ase, to leave the house as soon as I possibly couldi 
without being seen by Aspasia. But a more severe 
exertion than flight was destined for me. Af^er lis- 
tening anxiously to every sound, for what appeared 
to me a tedious length of time, my servant entered, 
.and presented me with Aspasia's card, saying, < The 
lady was in a parlour below, that she could only stay 
for a few moments, and desired to see me ' 

<< ' And who informed the lady that I was here V 
asked I, angrily. 

'' ' She had seen my servant and recognised him.' 

" I felt myself a coward. I dared not go to As- 
pasia. I dared not trust myself to see her ; indeed, 
I had promised I never would. I could not send a 
message. I dreaded the effect should I suddenly 
break to her my intention to part from her for ever* 
I hesitated in a state almost beside myself, but hear- 
ing a noise below, and dreading that she herself 
might come in search of me, I desired my servant 
to admit no person whatever, and hurriedly wrote the 
following few words to Aspasia : — 

" 'i cannot see you, Aspaaia, A^ \o\SLV^^:«\vaw 
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I am changed you would not wish to see me ; in 
most ardent desire is, that you should forget my m 
serable existence. I shall soon write to you moi 
fully — quite fully. In the mean time spare me.' 

^< I sealed my note and sent it, desiring my se: 
vant to follow me as soon as he could get horsei 
and determined to leave the inn on foot to escaf 
the possibility of meeting Aspasia. I had to pai 
the parlour where she was, and approached it sofU; 
' What poor and shrinking creatures guilt makes us 
I heard her voice exclaim, 

<« * What ! a note ! where is Mr. Dunallan V 

*' ^ Gone, madam, replied my servant. I start( 
at the happy falsehood. 

<' < Gone ! gone ! how ! impossible !' exclaioM 
Aspasia. 

*' ^ My master has led the house on foot/ rep 
ed my servant, whom I never before detected in 
falsehood, ' and has ordered me to follow with t] 
carriage as soon as I can get horses.' 

'* I thought Aspasia had returned into the parlou 
and approached softly to pass the door; si 
stood in the entrance, a little turned from me, ai 
was slowly reading my note. I advanced anoth< 
step ; she started, and turned round ; I stopt, as 
transfixed to the spot ; she became deadly pale, b 
with a look of disdain, waved her hand for me 
pass, then regarding me more fixedly, her coui 
tenance softened into an expression of pity and te: 
derness. 

" < How changed indeed !' exclaimed she, lool 
ing earnestly at me, and then observing my dec 
mourning, she burst into tears. 

« ' Forgive me, Dunallan, said she, ' but why c 
yoa shuQ me 1 Do you \K\t^\ wxv o\^^ V«xs«^ 
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uoause you in the day of prosperity 1 You do not 
£iiow me> Dunallan,' added she, passionately. <I 
]o know you, Aspasia,' replied I, scarcely dar- 
ing to trust myself to look at her ; < I know you are 
Loo noble, too generous, too ■ ■ but this is not a 
place in which 1 can explain myself,' observing peo- 
ple approaching. ' Come into this room a moment 
then,' said she. 

^' ^ No, no, I must not, I cannot. I shall write 
you the instant it is in my power.' 

« ( But when shall we again meet, Dunallan? 

^^ < I cannot tell ; I will write every thing.' 

*< * You must not leave me !' exclaimed she, 
quite regardless of the people who were collecting 
near us, < you shall not leave me^ till you bate fixed 
a time for us to meet again.' 

<' ' Impossible, I am going abroad.' 

*^ ^ Abroad ! when 1 Do you go alone V asked 
she, eagerly. 

*< I knew not what reply to make, and, annoyed 
by the people who gazed at us, I peremptorUy or- 
dered them away, then seizing Aspasia's hand, led 
ber into the parlour, and said, as coolly as I could, 
' I go abroad immediately ; a friend goesf with me. 
We shall not return for some time Aspasia, we 
ought, and we must forget each other. But allow 
me to write, L cannot speak.' 

'< She could not either, but became excessiviely 
pale. 

" ' Farewell,' I attempted to say, but could 
scarcely articulate the word. She bowed coldly. 
I went towards the door, and opened it, when I was 
arrested by a deep sob. I turned round, and saw 
Aspasia just fainting. I flew to her, and received 
her ia my arms as she fell. 1 gaz.ed ^l \^^x "^^ «^ 
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* I Hi 

felt on any subject I now began to feel ibr AipKi ^ 
sia more than for myself. What might she not 8i^ | ^ 

far from an angry brother, and a sister so nidSl^ 
herself! I almost determined to break in upon theiBr 
and offer her my protection, but dreaded adding t^ 
her difficulties. It was past twelve o'clock wb( 
my servant brought me the following note : 

<< * Colonel Hartford requests a few minutes con- 
versation with Mr. Dunailan at seven o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Colonel Hartford is aware that 
any communication from him to Mr. DunaOan 
would have mutually been more agreeably convey^ 
by a third person ; but the nature of the conversa- 
tion he alludes to makes that impossible,' 

'* I immediately wrote a note consenting to this 
meeting, and then returned to my miserable 
thoughts. From what I had seen of Colonel Hart- 
ford, I foresaw that a conversation with biin could 
only end in a meeting of a more serious nature ; 
such a meeting, for such a cause, must forever 
ruin the character of Aspasia, and then eveiy law 
of honour, and of the world I had lived in, bound 
me, should I survive, not to abandon her. I groan- 
ed in agony as I finished this sketch of the future. 
Churchill's dying words and looks had mingled with 
my thoughts, and I again hurriedly paced my chain- 
ber, attempting, if possible, not to think at all. I did 
not go to bed, for I could not sleep, and I dreaded 
its quiet. At last I recollected that these mo- 
ments might be the last I should have, as our meet- 
ing would not probably be long delayed if Colonel 
Hertford should feel, as I expected he would. I 
wrote to Aspasia, and to my father, and to Mrs. 
Churchill, though the la.«l ^\«vqs1 d^^jtived me of wy 
little remaining f oriiUvde. Ks \ ^\3ft^'^^^'afc\^>^^\'^ 
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the day began to dawn. It was a fresh and beau- 
tiful morning ; and I felt, as it brightened, that my 
tliou{^ts only changed from the deepest gloom to 
the most overpowering sadness. That sun I had 
seen gild the grave of my friend the proceeding 
morniqg ; it might soon also gild mine ; and should 
we then meet ? If he had not beheved an illusion, 
—never ! and if he bad, all was only uncertainty, 
and uncertainty brings no peace, even to the guilty. 
If I survived, my broken promise to Churchill would 
Kve forever with me ; but Aspasia would not be un- 
happy, and I should at least suffer alone ; each al- 
ternative shut out all hope of happiness ; I knew 
not which most to dread. At last I yielded to fa- 
tigue, and throwing myself on the bed, slept till my 
flervant called me to meet Colonel Hartford. My 
short sleep had revived my spirits, and I entered the 
room where the Colonel waited for me prepared to 
m^et the haughty and threatening looks with which 
he had eyed me the evening before. His back was 
to me as I entered, but when he turned round, 1 was 
struck with the change in his appearance ; he was 
now pale, and evidently distressed, though attempt- 
ing to suppress his feelings. After the door was 
closed, and a short, and, on his side, an embarrass- 
ed pause — 

^- < Mr. Dunallan,' said he, ' I am acquainted witli 
your character, and think, that in our present cir- 
cumstances, I shall act most wisely by being per- 
fectly open with you.' 

<' I bowed, I believe coldly, for I was not prepar- 
ed for such an address. 

" A slight flush passed across the brow of Colo- 
nel Hartford, and he stopped and hesitated. ' I am 
not accustomed/ added he, a \\1\\q \!A.\x\^^^')>^V-^ 

Vol. L—21 
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ask favours. I do not well knbw how to set about 
it ; particularly where' he stopt ; 

<< < Where you have been injured,' said I* * Nei- 
ther am I accustomed to inflict injuries,' added I, 
* and I know not how to plead guilty.' 

<< Colonel Hartford smiled, though the smile was 
a sad one. 

" < I am right I perceive,' said he, ' and will pro* 
ceed. Aspasia has confessed her affection for you, 
Mr. Dunallan, added he, looking on the ground and 
reddening as he spoke, ' but she has authorised me 
to say, that she feels for her family, and will attempt 
to subdue a passion, the indulgence of which can 
only end in hers and your misery. This, however, 
I confess has been extorted from her by entreaties, 
and every possible means ; and, I feel too certan, 
would yield to one wish of yours.' The Colonel 
paused. 

'< < What do you wish me to do V asked I. 

'^ < Mr. Dunallan,' replied he, 'I have no reason 
to suppose my wishes could overcome such feelings 
as I witnessed yesterday. I would appeal to thcwe 
feelings, and ask you if they can endure seeing the 
creature you so much love, the victim of shame, and 
remorse, and guilt? 

'< I started, for I perceived that Aspasia's brother 
was deceived, and supposed her still innocent He 
ascribed my change of countenance to another cause. 

<< ' I see,' said he, ' I speak to one still young in 
evil as in years.' * 

<< I shook my head, too conscious of his mistake. 

'^ * You think not. Well, be satisfied with what 
you know of it ; and be assured that guilty pleasures 
are fatally injurious not only to happiness and to 
iipspectability, but even to ^^^o^^x^ A ^^ea xsss^ 
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*to all that is valuable in this worid ; and if there 
another — but I go too far. I wished to appeal to 
mr generosity. Aspasia has married into a family 
try different from her own in all their opinions and 
ntiments ; — she has too completely adopted those 
tinions, which are pernicious in the extreme, and 
rr own family are deeply distressed on this ao- 
lunt, for she is beloved by them all. Were she to 
eld to the influence of the false views of right and 
rong which she has adopted with regard to the 
ost sacred of all connexions , she would kill a fa- 
er whose life has been devoted to his children, and 
bo could not survive their dishonour. She would, 
-but I shall say no more ; you must understand 
e, Mr. Dunallan ; my meeting you in this humili- 
ing manner, on such a subject, must prove to you 
e extent of the misery I attempt to avert.' He 
irned away almost overcome by emotion. 

^' < I do understand you, Colonel Hartford, add 
lall be equally frank with you. I cannot promise 
3ver again to see Aspasia, becaMse I dare not trust 
ly own promises. Tou will believe this, when I 
11 you, that it is not yet a fortnight since I promised 
» the friend I most loved on earth, and that friend 
I his last moments, that I would never again see 
spasia ; and though misery must follow the breach 
r such a promise, I have broken it.' 

'^ < But did you not meet her by accident yester- 
ay?' 

<< ' I did ; and attempted to shun her ; but when 
le fainted, and I again found myself near her, I 
dtermined to give up all rather than quit her. In 
itention at least, I have broken that most sacred 
romise.' 

'^ < Break it no farther, and you will be able to fin^ 
i ve yourself, ' said Colonel HartfoT^. J 
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'' * And Aspasia — unfortunate.' 

^< ' I know exactly how you will feel regarduig 
her/ interrupted Colonel Hartford, ' but all reasoo- 
ing must be false, Mr. Dunallan, which suppoees a 
life of guilt can, even in the society of the most b^ 
loved object, be a happy one. Leave Aspawa to 
reflection, and the cares of her family. I assure 
you they shall be tender cares ; and she certainly 
will be less unhappy than she would be were she 
guilty.' 

^' * I go abroad immediately,' replied I, that 1 be- 
lieve is a better security than n^ promise. One le^ 
ter I must write to Aspasia. If I dared I would say 
it should be the last.' 

<< < Mr. Dunallan,' replied the colonel, < I feel se- 
cure of your sincerity at least ; and see plainly that 
your own happiness depends on your aepaialkm 
from my unhappy sister.' 

<' We then parted, and I immediately set off for 
London. I felt as if I had escaped from destrac- 
tion ; yet I deeply blamed myself for hainng seen 
Aspasia, at least I might have avoided mudi that 
bad happened ; and I felt all the degradation of 
guilt, when I recollected that I had lefl Colonel 
Hartford without having undeceived him ; yet this I 
thought, for Aspasia's peace, I could not do« But 
one crime gradually taints the whole character. An 
adulterer must overcome his repugnance at being an 
hypocrite also. I did feel happier, however, and 
again dared to indulge in recollections of Churchill 
I now regarded him as almost my guardian angd ; 
yet I codd not banish thoughts of Aspasia; — most 
painful, sometimes almost insupportably painful 
tboughia* 

** In a few days I etlfty«^«^^^^^^taDKDaoLVK>^^- 
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I7. I do not mean, however, my dear Catharine, to 
describe to you at present any of those countries 
through which I wandered for the two following 
jears. My admiration of the beauties of nature, 
and my thirst for knowledge on every subject, did 
not abandon me ; but they were influenced for most 
of that time, by the wretchedness of my feelings. 

'^ Wq passed the first six months in Italy. Clan- 
mar was, for a short time, almost as miserable as 
myself, but his grief was soon over, and he again 
flought those pleasures and amusements, in which 
« youth of idleness and complete indulgence, had led 
him to seek for happiness. Yet he never forgot his 
melancholy companion, but sought to draw me into 
those scenes which he found, at least for a time, dis- 
sipated his own melancholy ; for Clanmar was 
formed for higher pursuits, though early neglect 
had lefl his uncultivated mind a prey to all the im- 
presMons it might receive from books that interested 
his passions, pr amused his idleness, without inform- 
ing his mind ; and from the scenery of a beautiful 
comitry, to which he was exquisitely alive. But 
Glanmar's amusements and pleasures had no charms 
for roe. Tour sex, my dear Catharine, to whom he 
was devoted, I shunned, for I felt a melancholy plea- 
sure in sacrificing all the fascinations of their socie- 
ty to the recollection of Aspasia. I had kept my 
prooiise with regard to her, and had written but one 
letter, though her answer to that one had breathed 
nothing but despairing wretchedness. I had been a 
hundred times on the eve of returning to England to 
offer her my love and protection, but was happily de- 
terred by the recollection of Churchill, and of her 
brother's conversation with me. I however wrote 
A? Colonel Hartford, that he must ^X \^^V» ^^'^ ^^ 
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hear of her, if he expected me to remaio at a dis- 
tance ; and he wrote me with extreme kindntts, 
frankness, and feeling. This correspondence was 
the only pleasure of my existence. I wandered finm 
one scene of beautiful ruins in that beautiful connliy 
to another. I inquired into the nature of the govern- 
ment of each state, and the character of its inhabit- 
ants ; and all seemed to be, like myself the wretch- 
ed remains of something better and greater. * Ckn- 
mar's pursuit of pleasure, at the expense of every 
thing else, at times grieved me, but I felt as if it 
was impossible to decide what was good and idiat 
was evil. The time had been, that I could have ex- 
patiated to him on the powers of the human mind, 
and the happiness to be derived from its cultivation ; 
but that time was over. I felt my own weakness, 
and pretended not to teach another. When the 
mind, my dear Catharine, is in this weak, and use- 
less, and gloomy state, I believe it is natural to feel 
a rebellious displeasure at the Author of our exist- 
ence: at least I felt this to an extreme degree. 
When I beheld the profuse beauty of oature, con- 
trasted with the misery and degradation of tlMse for 
whom it was created, instead of feeling that it was 
the effect of goodness, it seemed derision. I had 
read the observations on parts of the Bible^ which 
my ever lamented Churchill bad written for me. I 
was reading attentively the Bible, also, which he had 
given me, and because he had loved it I held it sa- 
cred, though ray mind and feelings still revolted at 
many parts of it. I, however, became acquainted 
with its contents, and wi& its language and style; 
and had discovered the sources of all ChufchUl^s ^ 
cuUar opinions. His onvu observations were short, 
but powerfully conVmcims. Ka ^^v^ \LV«^^«8t^^^«B& 
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volume, so prized by him, had no influence whatever 
on me. 

" After leaving Italy, we went into Switzerland, 
.and its scenery for a time wholly engrossed both 
Claomar's attention and my own. He sought for no 
otber pleasure than that of contemplating it ; and I, 
too, for a time forgot all other things. Borp and 
mred' amidst mountainous scenery, this had an in- 
iescribable power over us. We thought w'le could 
have remained for everwith pleasure among its sub- 
Hme and varied beauties. But Clanmar, in a short 
time, again longed for his usual pleasures and amuse- 
ments* He went into society in search of them, 
and left me much alone. My melancholy returned, 
and I spent eight or nine miserable months almost in 
solitttde. During this time, however, one cause of 
my nnhappiness was removed, though even its re- 
moval leflt a sting of disappointment and bitterness* 
Aspasia had learned to live without me, and even to 
be happy. Colonel Hartford had written me regu- 
larly, aJid with the compassionate concern of a fa- 
ther ; and his last letters had described Aspasia as 
the charm of every society, by her powers of con- 
versation, and other attractive graces. I felt cer- 
tain that Colonel Hartford had always written me 
the exact truth, and I was forced to believe him on 
this occasion ; but though it was a relief to me to 
know that Aspasia was not unhappy, I also felt that 
now there was not a creature on earth who really 
loved me* 

^^ It was at this time, my dear Catharine, that my 

father became urgent with me to return home. You 

know, my sweet tiiend, what his wishes were ; and 

you will now understand how tittle I could feel dLs- 

posed, at tbat time, to look Cot Yi'Ql^^Vxij^^ vcl^^ "oss^ 
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attachment, or to hope to find that warm and con- I 
stant affection my heart sighed for in any of your 
sex. I excused myself to my father, and left SiHt« 
zerland to remove myself farther from his entreaties. 
^< I now endeavoured to forget Aspasia, and hap- 
pier feelings began to return. Thoughts of ambi- 
tion, and a desire for distinction sometimes resumed 
their long lost power over me. ' What had I done,' 
thought I, ' to prevent my aspiring to any degree of 
eminence? What had I done, that any young roan 
in my situation, and with my temptations, would not 
have done?' I sometimes felt as if Churchill had led 
me to think myself more guilty than I really had 
been : but no feeling of displeasure against him ever 
gained admittance twice ; and when I thought of re- 
turning to the world and to active life, my conscious- 
ness of weakness made me desire most anxiously 
to find some principle to guide and strengthen me 
more powerful than any I yet knew« 

<' I determined, therefore, to study again, and 
more carefully, that system which had so complete- 
ly influenced my almost perfect friend. I shut my- 
self up for this purpose several hours every day. I 
studied with my whole attention, and at last, with 
the assistance of what Churchill had written for me, 
I became master at least of the system of religion 
which he had drawn from the Bible. I had follow- 
ed him through the whole Scriptures, and saw clear- 
ly, that this system was supported by every part of 
them ; or, rather, that it was an abstract of the 
whole spirit of those Scriptures. I found that, ac- 
cording to them, man was originally created for the 
happy purpose of knowing, and serving to glorify 
the Author of his existence. All his powers and 
,a£bctiona were formed ioi \)[v^^ew^\A^ Y^v^^^^&^ ^ 

felicity was to flea feonv X\» ^laaX^wys^ ^^ ^^^s* 
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powers and affections to those exalted ends. But 
man had not fulfilled the purposes for which he was 
brought into existence. He had disobeyed the;good- 
ness which had bestowed life upon him, and had per- 
verted his power and capacity of choosing for him« 
cielf, by ofGsnding in the single point in which it wai 
possible for him to do so ; he had chosen to know 
evil, at the known risk of incurring the displeasure 
of God, and he was justly given over to its influ- 
ence. 

^ Thnis far, my dear Catharine, I could acqui- 
esce ; but next followed, that the children of our 
first unhappy, rebellious parent, inherited his guilt ; 
and though still in possession of the powers, and 
capacities, and affections at first bestowed on him, 
these Were so ii^uenced by evil, that though still 
apfently thirsting for that happiness for which they 
Ware originally destined, they sought it every where 
but from its true and only source, and therefore 
were conthiually disappointed. 

<* Churchill attempted not either to explain ot 
vindicate this doctrine, so difiicult to comprehend or 
recoHcile to our ideas of justice. He found it in 
eevery part of the Scripture, and only asked the 
qneetion, ^ Whether the state of the moral world 
could be accounted for on other principles V I sup- 
posed he had been aware that he could not defend 
this point, and read on ; but, on the contrary, I found 
that upon these principles the whole system was 
founded, and every page that followed only tended 
to their illustration. The state of the human mind 
and heart by nature, I found uniformly represented 
in Scr^ture as defective in all that is valuable in the 
sight of heaven, and always deserving of its dis^ 
pSaaum; and that deliverance ttom ^\& ^isb^^k^ 
suro is absolutely necessary, betot^^^cwa.Xi^'t^'^ 
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stored to the favour of our Creator. The meam of 
this deliverance, Churchill pointed out to me, was 
revealed in the very beginning of the Scriptures, 
)and discovered more and more distinctly down till 
the coming of Htm whom, eighteen hundred years 
aAer that event, Churchill had loved with the real 
and deep conviction of his heart, as his Lord, and 
Master, and Saviour. 

** This was my beloved Churchill's religion. He, 
perfect as I thought him, regarded his own nature 
as perverted and depraved, and was fully convinced 
that he required an atonement to expiate his guilt ; t 
holiness to answer for that law broken by him ; and 
a new principle of life to restore the affections of his 
heart, and the capacities and powers of his mind to 
their original object and use ; and all these, he bad 
often declared to me, before I had attempted to un- 
derstand him, he had found in the knowledge of that 
divine Being, who is < despised and rejected of men,' 
till they have sought happiness every where else. 
^But,' he would add, with the deepest emotioa, 
^ none who find Him seek farther.' 

'< I now knew Churchill's system, and in some de- 
gree understood it, but I knew not how to make it 
my own. I felt that it did account for the state 
of my mind and feelings. I had sought happiness 
in guilty pleasures, in ambition, and in the study of 
men, of books, and of nature, and I was still 
wretched. But how was I to 6nd what Cborchill 
pointed out to me ? How was I to ascertain that all 
he had felt was not an illusion 1 

«• One beautiful evening I had walked out by the 

lake, ray thoughts busily occupied with the subject 

I had been studying, and from that cause, even more 

than usually alive to 1\vq )Qe^>3X7 ^^^ «vi«X\\»a ^j^ssw* 
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dear of the scenery around * nie. I had got into a 
solitary recess at the foot of one of the mountains 
which surrounded the lake, and remained loi^ ia 
this favourite retreat, sometimes deep in thought^ 
sometimes contemplating with rapture the varied 
beauties which surrounded me. The lake in all 
its splendour lay before me. The sun poured iti^ 
bright rays into its bssom. 

*' * Oh J that thy Creator would illuminate mine P 
I ardently sighed as I gazed on its brightness ; and 
bending my knees for the first time since I had knelt 
at my mother's lap — I burst into tears. 

^' This soflness was luxury to a heart which had 
been so long imbittered and rebellious. 

^' I attempted to pray, but I knew not how. I 
wished from my soul I could believe the Scriptures^ 
but uncertainty clouded my ideas of the Being be- 
fore whom I knelt. Yet when I rose, though light 
had not been poured into my soul, the calmness at 
least of the lake had entered into it. From that 
day, my dearest Catharine, light also began to dawn. 
I read, I reflected, I learnt to pray, and at last found 
that peace which is past understanding, — that source 
of happiness which, as my friend had said, when 
once found, we seek no farther, -The knowledge 
of which makes all else in comparison wholly value- 
less. 

** And now my dearest, sweetest friend, you know 
all the events, and misery which led to that change 
in my opinions which you have so oflen heard ri- 
diculed. 

*< I feel no surprise that it should excite ridicule* 
How can I, when I recollect the light in which those 
opinions I have now adopted once a^j^ared to tsi<|« 
self? 

I hare littie more to say, my dw^^^ lx\atA» ^vJ» 
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the time I fully comprehended the first principles .of 
the Chrislian religion, every thing in iiature,M»vsrj 
thing in society, every feeling, and every power oi 
my heart and mind appeared to me in a new light ; 
hut I learnt slowly, and have still much to leara^ of 
the extreme weakness and ignorance of the human 
mind ; and of the perversion of the heart, and the 
strength of its passions. I have now, however, dis- 
covered the source of true knowledge, true virtue, 
and true strength. That you, my heloved Catha- 
rine, should also discover this, is my most ardent 
and constant prayer. 

<< AAer I had been abroad about three years, I 
was called to England by the melancholy intelligence 
that my only sister was thought dangerously iU. I 
hurried to her ; but my aunt will tell you her melan- 
choly story, my dearest Catharine. I witnessed in 
her Uie powerful and happy influence of those prin- 
ciples I had embraced, — they smoothed her bed of 
death. 

<* We conveyed her from One place to aooth^, in 
the vain hope that change of air and scene might re- 
store' her, but without effect On pur return from 
■ , we stopt at Mrs. Churchill's, and there my 
sister became so much worse, that she could 
not be removed. Mrs. Churchill was a mother to 
her, and she remained in her house till the last 
scene was over. Mrs. Churchill rejoiced in my 
change of sentiments, and in the cheerful, and at 
times even joyful resignation of my poor sister. 

*^ Mrs. Churchill's family had improved under her 

care in every way. George was at colle^re, the 

younger children amiable and interesting, and in all 

the bloom of health, happiness, and peace. Poor 

Mrs* Churchill looked V70\i<^^t^v)&^ ^^^ ^v;R.>ds^^ 
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made slow but sure ravages in her constitution, re- 
signed and pious as she was. 

^* During my stay in England, I met many of my 
former friends ; but, in general, we mutually found 
each other changed. Walderford and a few others 
still retained their affection for me, and I became, 
through Walderford, acquainted in society in which 
toy newly imbibed principles were understood and 
valued. Among these I formed many friendships ; 
but an unfortunate wish of my father's made me 
abandon all these, and again leave my country. I 
need not name this wish to you, my dearest Ca- 
tharine ; but I would explain to you why I felt so 
averse to fulfilling it, and my chief reason was 
this : — I had learnt that a promise had been won 
from you, while a mere child, similar to that which 
my father had obtained from me. I shall tell you 
how I became acquainted with this. For a short 
time after I returned to England, my sister's illness 
took a more favourable turn, and I took that oppor*- 
tunity to pay an unexpected visit to my father. I 
found him m the same most unhappy situation in 
which I had left him, and the more kindly he re- 
ceived me, and the more affection I felt for him, 
the more distressing was it to witness that situa- 
tion. I had only been one day at home, when 
my fsither returned to his favourite theme — my set- 
tlincr in my own country. He made me the most 
extravagant offers. I endeavoured to evade giv- 
ing any answer ; but that was impossible, at last I 
said, 

" * But, my dear father, do you wish to have your 
son rejected by Miss Dunallan ? You describe her 

Vol. L— 22 
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as surrounded by the most agreeable admu'ers. I 
have no chance in such a competition. 

<< < Oh|' replied he, < you are safe ; the lady may 
amuse herself in making conquests, but it is ma- 
ny years since she made a promise never to marry 
any man but the one chosen by her father.' 

<< < Many years I' repeated I, ' Miss Dunallan is 
still very young.' 

'< < She is,' replied my father ; < but Lord Dun- 
allan has taught her to regard her promise as sa- 
cred, and she is one of those proud spirits who fed 
more bound by such engagements than by the ce- 
remony of marriage itself. There is but one event 
can break this bond,' added my father < and you will 
read it there,' giving me a letter. 

" It was from your father, my dear Catharine, 
and its contents confirmed all my father had said, 
and declared that the only thing which could ab- 
solve his daughter from her promises, was his per- 
mission to make another choice, a permission no- 
thing would induce him to give but the certainty that 
I wished to decline the connexion. 

'<I detested this tyranny, and determined as 
far as I could, consistently with my promise to 
my father, to give you, my dear Catharine, the 
power to make a choice for yourself; and in dis- 
pleasing your father by delay I supposed that I pro- 
moted this plan. 

''After much entreaty I obtained my father's 
consent again to go abroad ; for, determined as he 
was that I sould some time fulfil his wishes, his na- 
turally yielding temper could not resist my importu- 
nity in asking delay. 
''/ will not conceal ttom^joxi ^^o^\xv^ ^^^ C«.- 
thariuef since I now cm nVVl\\ \x\i>Jcw^^^\ vi^^^^- 
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ceived, that I disliked the character I had heard of 
you ; and, believing also that I should be very lit- 
tle suited to your taste, I looked upon our union as 
the beginning of misery, as far as domestic con- 
cerns could produce it, to both of us. I therefore 
took leave of my friends, and my country, and again 
became a wanderer. 

'< You know, nay dearest Catharine, what called 
me home and what followed- It was during my 
stay abroad, that, at the request of some friends in 
England, I undertook my present mission. They 
knew my wish to remain abroad, and that I cared 
not where, but only longed to make my existence of 
some use to my fellow-creatures — and now I am bas- 
nished for I know not how long. 

*' I have put you in possession of all my secrets, 
my sweet friend, shall I add this most true one, that 
during my banishment, I look, forward to your let- 
tersy to your promised confidence and friendshipi 
as my dearest and most longed-for earthly pleasure. 
Adieu, dearest Catharine ; remember your promise 
of perfect openness with your devoted friend,^ 

E. H. DuNALLAlf." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Catharine had been so completelj absoibed 
while reading Dunallan's letter, that the tyne had 
passed away quite unobserved. She had read it 
with the most varied feelings. Some piairts stie 
scarcely, even after several perusals, understood 
Conscious of this, she was again searching for ihosQ 
passages, when to her surprise, she was summoned 
to meet Mrs. Oswald at dinner. She compUe<{ with 
the summons, but was so absent thai she ^u^wered 
at^ cross purposes whatever was addressed to her. 
Mrs. Oswald at last gave up all attempts at ^op- 
yersation, and continued to eat her dinner in silence, 
but soon exclaimed, 

" Oh stop ! don't eat that, ray dear.** 

" Why madam ?' replied Catharine, starting from 
her reverie. 

" Because my love," said Mrs. Oswald, continu- 
ing to laugh, »<you have declined John's offer of 
sugar, and have completely covered your pudding 
with salt." 

Catharine blushed and joined in Mrs. Oswald's 
laugh ; and during the rest of the time she remained 
in the dining room, she was tolerably present to what 
passed. 

After dinner Mrs. Oswald said she had a short 
letter to write, and Caltovaa^ had a^aia engaged 
herself as deeply as eN^t v«'\\)tv vV^ c^ti\awx% ^^^ns^- 
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allaa's packet when obliged to meet Mrs. Oswald at 
tea. Now, however, there were no servants pre- 
sent, and she avowed the cause of her absence of 
thought. Mrs. Oswald seemed to enter quite into 
her feelings, and rising in her quick way after tea, 
said, 

<< Good bye, my dear, I shall be busy till we meet 
at prayers, and I believe you will not be at a loss to 
find employment ; whenever you have any thing to 
say to me, however, remember I am quite at your 
command." ^^ 

*^ Oh, my dear Mrs. Oswald, I shall have a great 
deal to say to you, but as yet I scarcely know where 
. to begin." 

. << I know that, my love, so good bye. I hope 
Edward in that letter ha^ made you fully acquainted 
with all his singularities." 

" Not quite ; he still refers me to the books he re- 
commended to me ; and, though he avows that his 
intention in thus kindly — thus condescendingly, mak- 
ing me acquainted with all his secrets, as he calls 
them, is to describe to me the change that has taken 
place in his opinions, yet when he comes to describe 
what that change is, he does so in a few short sen- 
tences." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled; '* that is, indeed, rather pro- 
voking, my love, and I will not attempt to plead his 
excuse. Tou must make your complaints to him- 
self." She then left Catharine, who returned to her 
letter. 

*' Yes, I must complain to himself," thought she, 
pleased with the idea; << but what shall I say to many 
parts of this letter ? Aspasia, what can I say regard- 
ing her 1 Unfortunate Aspasia !" thought she, sigh- 
jDg; i^uf^ recollecting that she \x^&\^^xx^^\»K;as^ 

22* 
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of rehdcriDg Dunallan guilty and unhappy, land then 
had forgotten him, she thought of her only ivith de- 
testati6n ; her idea was painful, and she attempted 
to banish it, but could not succeed. She, however, 
was quite aware, that, in his attachment to Aspasia, 
contrary as it was to the morality of religion^ Dun- 
allan had not been more guilty than many others who 
regarded their past lives without any apparent feel- 
ing of self-reproach. Her father, and those friends 
with whom he most frequently f^ociated, had spent 
their younger years together, mme of theae they 
had spent abroad ; and Catharine had often heard 
those years of gallantry and dissipation recalled as 
the happiest of their lives. It was true her presence 
had sometimes been forgot when the charms of Ma- 
dame de or Lady had been expatiated on 

with delighted recollection; and when her father 
and his friends had reproached each other, or ra- 
ther, from their tones of voice, complimented each 
other. 

<< Ah, Sir Hugh, you were a sad inconstant fel- 
low !" 

" And you, my Lord Dunallan, have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with on that bead certainly, ha, 
ha !» 

" Do you remember that poor devil S , Sir 

Hugh ? Do you remember how he was managed 
by his pretty, intriguing, little wife,— your hundredth 
love, as you used to call her ?" 

<< And whose affections you, my lord, stole from 
h^. Ah, you mean to pay a compliment to the 
strength of my friendship when you recall that 
slpry !" 

Cattiaibie ba& alvray^ \i«e^ ^v^^^v^d. V] «u.ch 
cohVerskttom^ and she \ov^^T>>w«J\»xifet ^^ tcsonc^ 
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he Iiad sufiered while entangled in guilt. Shd Ar- 
dently desired to comprehend those principles ivhick 
lie described as so powerfol, and whose it^tience 
seemed so delightful — so purifying. She ar^etatfy 
wished that she also might feel their influence ; f^ 
she had learnt to esteem Duuallan's understandhig 
too highly to believe that his reason could be sab- 
dded by an illusion of his imagination, which she 
had supposed the case with those enthusiasts, with 
^hose notions she had been led to suppose Dunallan 
tvas tainted. She had read various parts of his letter 
over many times, and sat in deep thought over its con- 
tents. Dunallan's attachment to Aspasia was the 
part of his story which, however, left the deepest 
and most unpleasing impression, and which still re- 
curred when she attempted to fix her thoughts ^n 
other subjects. She could not disguise the trulih to 
herself : Dunallan had been passionately attached to 
this woman, who seemed, by his description, to have . 
been very charming. Catharine sighed when she 
recalled that description ; << Such powe^rs of conver- 
sation ! Such grace ! Such cultivation of mind !" 
" Ah !" thought she, " these are the charms which 
irresistibly attract the heart against its better reso- 
lutions ! The innocence of a country education, 
and of country morals, must be approved of on cool 
reflection ; but can reflection guide the heart ? Can 
religion dispose of the afiections as it pleases 1'* Bhe 
shook her head incredulously at the idea : '* or does 
Dunallan's religion, which seems to consider the hu- 
man heart so evil, forbid us to fix our affections at 
aH on what is so unworthy ? No : for how ardently 
does Churchill love his friend T' Catharine had wept 
over ChurchUVs story. " Unhvi^^^ "V^xrosS^sssL^ 
thought she ; " while I supposed \\vkv ^^"Ws^ws^'^ 
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every where ia search of pleasure, regardless of the 
pain he inflicted on his father, he has himself been ei^ 
deavouring to fly from suflering — and from me," she 
could not help adding. << But he must shrink from 
the idea of ever again being attached to any one ; 
and aAer what he has known of real afiection, how 
hateful to him must be the idea of a connexion for 
life with a creature he may neither be able to reason 
nor moralize himself into loving." 

Thus far only had Catharine arrived in arranging 
her ideas, when again obliged to join Mrs. Os- 
wald. 

" Well, my love," said that lady, «* are you now 
more reconciled to Dunallan's method of making 
you acquainted with his sentiments ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Oswald," replied Catharine, ear- 
nestly, << will you be frank with me, and reply to a 
few questions I wish extremely to have answered ?" 

" Certainly, my love." 

<< Well, then, my deai* madam, tell me, flrst, does 
your religion, and Mr. Dunallan's lead you to think 
every body bad, however amiable they may appear 
to be 1 Do you really believe that, if we knew the 
hearts of every one, we should find them all bad ? 
For this, I think, is Mr. Dunallan's opinion, and I 
confess it appears to me a very shocking opinion." 

*' The opinion, as you st^te it, my love, is certainly 
not Dunallan's, at least, not exactly so. Such an opi- 
nion supposes the whole world hypocrites, and those 
who appear most amiable only most hypocriticaL 
This is not his opinion certainly ; it is not even his 
opinion that we ought to form an un&vourable idea 
of any one, but upon the most positive proofs that 
they merit it." 

*^¥et, my dear madam, \>oSXi V^ ^\A\aa^\v«w^ 
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Mr. Ohui'chiU cbnsider the most perfect goodness 
to ni^ich We can attain as of no value— at least, 
so I understand him ; but you yourself shdl Judge 
Af what he Says." 

<^ 1 and perfectly acquainted With his sentiments 
on that subject, my dear Catharine ; they are my 
own. It is, my love, in the sight of a holy God 
iUat he believes and feels, that every human crea- 
fute, however amiable he may appear in the eyes ot 
ids equally defective fellow-creatures, must appear 
worthless and guilty." 

" Worthless ! guilty ! Do you not use very strong 
terais, my dear madam !'' 

'< No, my dear love, I use the , words of the m- 
bie, Which says that the human heart is ' desperately 
wicked.' " 

" Every human heart, madam t" 

** "tes, my love, no exception is made." 

" And can you really believe this, Mrs. Oswald, 
and still love your fellow-creatures 1" 

** My fellow-sinners, my Catharine. My belielr 
of this ought, and sometimes does, to a painful de- 
glre^, increase my love and sympathy for them." 

<< But t suppose, nfiadam, the I^Me means. that« 
C6mpared to the perfections of the Divine Being, 
human nature is weak and insignificant." 

" No, my love ; for, though this is assuredly the 
case, reproaching us on this account would have 
been iinjust. We otHy deserve censure when we 
put our powers to an unworthy use, not because 
those bowers are weak and limited. It is a compa- 
rison between those rules ^veii us by God in the 
Bible, to direct our conduct and affections, and the 
thanner in which we ourselves choose to d\t^c\.\3aal 
conduct atjd those affections, W\i\c\\ \jio^^^\»^ia''^^®^ 
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we are naturally inclined to act differently from the 
will of God, and to feel love, and bate, and hope, 
and fear, fpr those objects which are totally difiereat 
from those which God commands us to love, and 
hate, and desire ; but I preach and will tire you at 
this late hour." 

'< Oh, no, my dear madam, I feel the deepest in- 
terest in conversation such as this. Tou seem to 
think that we naturally incline to disobey the com- 
mandments of God ; now I think, if I only knew 
his will, it would delight me to obey it." 

^< And is there any difficulty, my love, in knowing 
that will on every occasion where we have to think 
or act ?" 

'' But I am not conscious of ever having intention- 
idly acted very contrary to that will." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. 

" Why do you smile, my dear madam ?" asked 
Catharine, blushing. 

** Ah, my love, nothing could prove more forcibly 
to me, that you have never attempted to make that 
will the rule of your life. Recollect, my Catharine, 
the first requisition of that will, ' Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, 
and all thy mind, and all thy strength.' But good 
night, my sweet love ; may you be enabled to form 
just opinions on this most important, most interest- 
ing of all subjects." 

Mrs. Oswald and Catharine then parted for the 
night ; but Catharine did not go to sleep. Afler 
dismissing Martin, she again returned to Dunallan's 
letter ; nor did she leave it till reminded .of the hour 
by the dawning day. 

Next morning she would gladly have dismissed 
JUartin for another houx NiVi^u ^^ cwaav^ ^aSSO^\^ 
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but) recollecting Mrs. Oswald's smile the night be- 
fore, she got up, and though languid and unrested, 
was ready to appear at the hour of prayers. 

This day brought another letter from Dunallan. 
It was short and hurried, written just before he sail- 
ed, but full of such deep and tender concern for her, 
that Catharine, unable to restrain her tears, retired 
to her own apartment to indulge the mingled regret 
and pleasure it inspired. ^< Why did I not know him 
sooner ?" thought she ; " why did I suffer prejudice 
to blind me to his character ? How lively, how deep 
must his feelings be, who, in the midst of business 
of such importance, can find time to write thus kind- 
ly — thus sweetly, to a creature whom he can only 

pity. But perhaps '' She read his short letter 

again. Every word might have been addressed to 
a sister. It concludes thus : <' Adieu, my sweet, 
my lovely, and beloved friend." " Well, my dear, 
my excellent, my beloved Dunallan," thought Ca- 
tharine, '^ whatever are your feelings for me, the aim 
of my life shall be to deserve your most valued es- 
teem, and when you return, you may perhaps yet be 
happy in your home." 

With that resolution, Catharine immediately set 
about that exact scrutiny of her own character, and 
constant attention to its improvement, which she 
thought necessary to fit her for a companion to Dun- 
allan. She eagerly began to form rules for spend- - 
ing every moment of her time to advantage, and 
she determined they should on no account be in- 
fringed. 

She had, after many alterations and improve- 
ments, completed this plan, and commenced the oc- 
cupation she had proposed for lV\e cotcM\% \va\a\ 
which was to read, with adeleiimi^AAW^V^^^^^^^'^* 
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ther to figitigue nor duloess, ope of the books x^fxa'^ 
mended by Dunallan. She, howev^, fpymd U a^ 
ther dull nor tiresome, but, on tb^ f^oat^efi^i waf 
reading with very deep iq^qre^t, whl^n 9 99ryBiit 
came to announce twp visitiers — Mrs. Rpthvep aq4 
her daughter. 

<<How vexatious! how troublesome '" exclaim* 
ed Catharine. << Is Mrs. Oswald yfith the ladies!" 

" No, madam, IVfrs. Oswald ip gone out." 

'' I shall be with them irnm^diately. How pro- 
voking !" continued she, " my whole pla^n destroy- j 
ed at once. But I l^now at least how to prevent 
very frequent visits," putting up her books and pa- 
pers, a,nd leaving them with regret. 

Mrs. Ruthven's appearance soon disarmed Ca- 
tharine of her displeasure. She was a very fine 
looking old l^dy, with a pale and interesting coun- 
tenance. 

'* I fear I have interrupted some agreeable occu- 
pation, Mrs. Dunallan," said she, aft^r the first com- 
pliments were oyer. 

Catharine hesitated "I was only reading, ma- 
dam.'* 

'' But can any occupation be more interesting?" 

Catharine smiled, and confessed that she had in- 
deed been very deeply engaged. " I fear," added 
she, " m^ looks have betrayed my want of hospitali- 
ty ; the book I was reading ought to have inspired 
me with very different feelings." 

It was the mild and pleasing expression of Mrs. 
Ruthven's countenance, joined to a maternal kind- 
ness, and sweetness of manners, that always reach- 
ed the heart of the motherless Catharine, which so 
soon brought her to this {tawVi vio^^ q^ Vrt (mlt 
Mrs. JRuthven looked fix^dVy ^\.\v^^ ^^^ ^ wse&mc^.. 
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"e than the common interest wkioh beauty 
able manners inspire; and then sighiiig 
urned her eyes to a portrait of the last Mrs, 
i, which hung on the opposite side of the 
Catharine followed her eyeat she lodced 
moments, and then sighed very deeply* 
knew that lady, I suppose, madam," said 
e. 

1," and 

you remember how different she was from 
$nt lady," interrupted Catharine, with a l^y- 
irhich, however, did not prevent her eyes 
ug with' tears. 

I not yet acquainted with the present lady»" 

Irs. Kuthven, her eyes also filling, ** but im- 

sromise is very false, I must grieve that my 

friend has not lived to possess the one 

she desired above all others — a daughter* 

IS a foolish regret," added she, smiling sad- 

is many years since I have been in this 

continued Mrs. Ruthven, ** but the happiest 

my life were spent in it. You will not be 

, therefore, Mrs. Dunallan, at my wishing 

re, before I die, to see it, and her who is in 

be its chief ornament and happiness. I 

J will tire of an old woman, but " 

[ do not think so poorly of me," said Ca- 

'* The first desire of my heart is to resem- 

friend, Mr. Dunallan's mother. There is 

n I have desired so much to see, as one who 

scribe her to me." 

i^s a welcome theme to Mrs. Ruthven, and 
rs. Oswald, an hour after, returned from her 
D was surprised to meel^ ^Mick& ^\:^x«dk»^^ 
?, Catharine, hoiaing Va\»t^^^^V«».^^'^ 
— 23 
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the iDfirm old lady, while she supported her wiihjiier \ 
arm thrown around her waist, and listening so eegei^ 
]y to her as they walked, that she did not even ob- 
serve Mrs. Oswald's approach. 

AAer a cordial embrace on the part of Mrs. Buth- 
ven and Mrs. Oswald, Catharine and her infiim com- 
panion proceeded in their interesting conversation, 
leaving Mrs. Oswald to entertain poor Miss Rutb- 
ven, whom Catharine had entirely overlooked, 

<< I wish once more," said Mrs. Ruthven, ^.to 
view that spot where my departed friend so ofieo 
charmed me by her sweet and heavenly conversa* 
tion. She always succeeded in warming my cold 
and worldly feelings by the ardour and purity of her 
piety. Though many years younger than I was, she 
had got far before me in her course. The world 
had become nothing to her, though still fitted to 
adorn it She knew its vanity, and longed to leave 
it ; while she acted as if its duties were her delight." 

'< But,^' asked Catharine, *' did she not wuh to 
live on her son's account 1" 

" He had been taken from her," replied Mrs. 
Ruthven. << She knew his father would leave no at- 
tempt untried to destroy the early lessons of piety 
she had attempted to impress on his young mind — , 
this was her severest trial ; but she had learned in a 
wonderful degree to join the most unwearied exer- 
tions, where human exertions could avail, to the 
most perfect submission and confidence in the Di- 
vine will, where those exertions were fruitless. 
' Perhaps when I am gone,' she used to say to me, 
' Mr. Dunallan may think more favourably of my 
principles ; at least he will lose his dread of them, 
and endeavour no fartViet lo et^^vc^Va ^^\\ss^\«8.- 
sJoas I have attempted to mike ow VJa» xk«A li^ \ss:i 
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I. I have committed him to God, who, I feel 
»st confident, will answer the prayers I have of- 
lop, ever since his hirth, for his ^est interestsyr 
is my witness, who gave me the desire, that to 
him truly religious, to see him even the most 
1^ gifled servant of my Lord, would delight me a 
sand times more, than to see him without reli- 
, the most exalted of iiuman beings. God has 
ed him all that the fondest or vainest mother 
d wish ; and when his own best time comes, he 
impart to him that living principle which will di- 
all his powers to the honour and glory of the 
r, and then he must be happy.' Her prayers 
) indeed been answered," continued Mrs, Ruth- 
; '< I trust that those she so ardently offered up 
ou, my dear Mrs. Dunallan, may be equally so." 
For me I" repeated Cathanne. 
Tes, for you. She knew the plans formed by 
busband and Lord Dunallan to unite their fami- 
; and foreseeing that those plans were likely to 
seed, she felt, and prayed for you with the ten« 
less of a mother." 

atharine was much moved, and walked on in si- 
e. At last, guided by Mrs. Ruthven, they stopt 
he very spot where Dunallan had chosen to 
id his last evening before he left Ammore. Ca- 
Ine had visited this spot daily since that time — 
as indeed her favourite resort ; and when Mrs. 
hven stopt, she inquired, with much emotion, 
that had been the favourite retreat of Mr. Dua- 
l's mother 1" 

It was her chosen retreat," replied Mrs. Ruth- 
, '' where she enjoyed that solitude and commu- 
I with heaven which were too oflen interrupted 
ia doors f by the atrao^^b ca^ttfi^'^ tJl\«v \s!®»' 
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band." Mrs. Ruthven looked moumfiilly around. ( \ 
*< How lovely ! bow flourisbing !'' exclaimed ahe, | \ 
^'wbile sbe who planned and arranged all ihes9 
beauties is " 

*< Is surrounded by what is far more glorious .an4 
beautiful than this," interrupted Catharine, preasing 
the hand she held in hers. **• That reminds me S 
her," said Mrs. Ruthven, smiling sadly. ^* Sbe who \ 
felt as a mother for you, my sweet young friend, hat- 
ed every thing like gloom ; and used to say to me, 
when overpowered by the lowness of my naturally | 
weak spirits, that she would not suffer me to be me- | 
lancholy when I knew the true source of joy and 
happiness ; nor would she allow my imagination to 
follow those I loved to the horrors of the grave, 
when, as she said, I was invited to contemplate them 
amidst the spirits of those made perfect in happiness, 
as well as purity." 

'< Oh ! that I did resemble her," exclaimed Ca- 
tharine. '< I must tell you, Mrs. Ruthven," conti- 
nued she, '* the reason why I received you so inhos- 
pitably this morning. I had been forming a plan of 
life for myself in this solitude, where I am deter- 
mined to remain till Mr. Dunallan's return ; and I 
had forgot that I should have any thing in the world 
to do but attend to this plan, which only include^ 
the attempt to improve my own mind and feelings by 
the strictest attention to them ; and by the assist- 
ance of some books recommended to me by Mr. 
Dunallan : and my only other intended occup^ition 
was to attend to some institutions for the improve- 
ment of his people, which he trusted to me. 
Now, my dear madam, as I commenced this plan of 
mine, by feeling extremely A\acoTft^o"afe^ q\iV^'«^to^ 
of an interruption^ which 1 tionv ivxA ^«^^ \a ^^ xoa. 
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great pleasure, I diink my plan must be very, 
trve^ and I should greatly wish, if the recol- 
as are not too painful to you, to know how 
friend, Mr. Dunallan's mother, found time to 
[ she did, for Mrs. Oswald quite discourages 
f the accounts she has given me« Mrs. Os- 
however, was herself early separated by mar- 
aud always afterwards resided at a distance 
Mrs. Dunallan, and only tells me what she 
from others." 

shall be most happy, my dear young friend, to 
}u all you wish to know on this subject," re- 
Mrs. Ruthven ; <* and I feel grateful for the 
ience you have placed in me respecting your 
latural little disappointment this morning, when 
upted by my visit. I admire your design of 
ng a plan. I also very much approve of your 
:ion to remain entirely at home during Mr. 
lUan's absence ; so much so, that I shall not 
ask you to visit me, much as I should prize 
a visit ; but you must make no exceptions, as 
nil give offence in a country where Mr. Dunal- 
family has long been one of the first conso- 
le ; but before I go forther, I believe, my dear 
Dunallan, it will be best to tell you frankly 
things you ought to know. One is, that Mr. 
illan's religious opinions are greatly ridi* 
in this giddy and censorious country. And 
er is, that you are universally supposed to be 
ip here with Mrs. Oswald by his desire, that 
nay in his absence be instructed by her in those 
fully gloomy principles ; and that you are very 
able. I should perhaps have shrunk from re- 
ig this silly gossip, had I not heard from aove- 
' (be people who Viavo rnvX^di '^QM\fis»-»'^»®^ 
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you looked very wretched, and seemed sad wbeo 
they came away, but never proposed their ttayng^ 
and that yon told thero, it was impossible you sbe& 
return their visits ; with such moving expressiOMef 
regret they were quite grieved for you." 

^< How'absurd !" exclaimed Catharine, with in^- 
nation. 

** I should certainly not have repeated all this, 
my dear," resumed Mrs. Ruthven, ^^ had I not pe^ 
ceived by your looks of perfect health and peace of 
of mind, and from the glow which followed the men- 
tion of your Mr. Dunallan's name, that it was ab- 
surd." 

Catharine blushed and turned away. It was 
painful to her to know that she so evidently betray- 
ed feelings which she had not avowed even to her- 
self did exist. 

" Forgive me if I pain you, my dear Mrs. Duo- 
allan," continued Mrs. Ruthven ; *' but during this 
dear friend's absence, I think I am not mistaken ia 
believing you would be willing, even at the expense 
of being teased with an old woman's cautiotis and 
advice, to preserve his character as far as possible 
from those aspersions which the profession of un- 
common strictness of principle always provokes^ un- 
til time, and a blameless consistency of conduct 
prove the sincerity of the profession." 

** Most assuredly," replied Catharine, '* this 
would be my first wish. Tell me, only, my dearest 
madam, what I ought to do. Oh ! if you knew 
how much happiness I already have lost by listen* 
ing to such aspersions ! but that is past What 
must I do, dear Mrs. Ruthven, to preserve to Mr. 
Duaallan during his ^setice) 1\v«l1 tc^i^oelv ^t 
nemtioa I know he so juatl^f meinXsV^ 
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ow, my dear young friend,^ that you yourself 
replied Mrs. Ruthven, << and that you are 
and above all, that Mr. Bunallap's strict- 
religious principle is respected by you ; and 
s you have really adopted his opinions, open- 
' that you hav<^. I believe, too," added Mrs. 
n, '' that you must admit a little more hospi- 
nto your plan, rather than have Mr. Dunal- 
sidered a tyrant, who has forbidden you ei- 
leave home or receive visiters." 
, yes," replied Catharine, **I shall now re- 
1 who choose to visit me, and make myself 
sable as I possibly can ; yet then adieu to all 
is of improvement." 
ly so, my dear ?" 

cause I could see very plainly that those 
who have already visited me, only required 
btest invitation to prolong their stay ; and I 
ther give this invitation in future, or confirm 
ef that I am imprisoned here by Mr. Dun- 

ill, my dear, but it is possible to do both." 
je," replied Catharine, *' I had almost fpr- 
: you were to tell me how Mr. Dunallan's 
contrived to do all she wished to do, with 
time at her own disposal." 
11," replied Mrs. Ruthven, smiling, << I shall 
y asking — are you an early riser 1" 
metimes, replied Catharine, "when I have 
ng sufficiently interesting to induce me. At 
I am called at eight, because I devote half 
• to reading books, chosen for me by Mr. 
m, before I do any thing else ; and I meet 
swald to read to the servants at nine,^' 
/i," replied Mrs. Rutaoveu, *^'^T.\ixas^s«s5^ 
ynly rose about au Viowt eaxVv^^^^'* 
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" An hour earlier !" 

<< Tea, when in health.; and to this hour, or two . . 
hours which were her own in the morning, she fau | \ 
oilen told me she owed all the happiness she pos^ 
sessed." 

'^ How so ? dear madam." 

'^ I shall tell you, my dear, how she spent^ese 
hours — she passed them chiefly on her kneegt^xn 
amining her heart in the presence of her God — its 
every motive — its every desire; and comparing 
these motives and desires with the will of God, de- 
clared in the Scriptures, which lay before her al« 
ways as she knelt, she learnt that will so perfectly, 
and the indissoluble union between obedience to its 
dictates, and the peace and happiness of the niind, 
that she used to say those morning hours were as 
necessary and indispensable to her soul's health as 
food was to that of her body. Some young peo« 
pie," continued Mrs. Ruthven, " who sincerely de- 
sire to serve their Creator, give themselves much 
labour, which brings no return of good, by attempt- 
ing to do many things, while they remain ignorant 
of their own hearts, and comparatively so also of 
the Scriptures, which alone can guide them aright 
in the way of salvation. They read other books 
on the subject, they puzzle themselves with difficul- 
ties, and they forget that their Lord has said, 
' Without me ye can do nothing.' Mrs. Dunalian, 
on the contrary, read few books on religious sub- 
jects but the Bible ; and simply believing its decla- 
ration, that we are incapable of ourselves even to 
think a good thought ; and, on the other hand, 
believing as simply, the promise of a new nature to 
those who ask it aright, she applied in humble con^ 
£deace to her Sav'iout fox xVoXu^ni T»SiNae^% «i»i 
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Rrhile thus employing the means appointed by 
MJHseK^-Hreading with an ardent desire to compre- 
tiead and obey — ^prayingfor the power— examining 
ler ^eart and soul in his presence, with the single 
wish that they might foe wholly and unreservedly 
devoted to him, she felt that promised peace which 
passett understanding, and cannot be described. 
She returned to the world tranquil and serene — she 
had reposed her cares on that arm which supported 
the universe^-^she had fixed her supreme love on 
the same glorious being — she had implored his aid, 
to preserve her in that^ line of duty which was 
pleasing to himself; and, in her continually difficult 
and trying circumstances, no voice for many, ma- 
ny years before her death was ever heard to speak 
of her but in t^rms of praise ,and admiration. It 
eeeaied indeed as ff the promise of the Prophet 
bad been fulfHled to her, < Thine ears shall hear a 
^ord behind thee, saying, tiiis is the way, watt: ye 
^% when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye 
tail io tiie left.' She was the life of every socie- 
ty, though she generally contrived to give a more 
grofve and rational turn to the conversation, than 
many of her husband's friends would have relished 
tn another: but her character was so well known, 
end at the same time, her anxiety for the real in- 
terest and happiness of every fellow creature was 
00 evident, and so sincerely earnest, that those who 
^&d not abandon their vices and irregular habits, yet 
candidly avowed to her their belief that goodness 
alone could produce happiness, and seemed to feel 
en unaccouDtable pleasure in describing to her the 
dark and melancholy thoughts which sometimes 
inibittered fteir calmer hours. In sVvoct^ tsq ^^ 
young friend, this jnost amiable o? YixxtftJMi \j««s^ 
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was «o, because she received the power firora o& 
high-r-« power which she had learnt so gnsatlj tP 
vdue, and to connect in her thoughts so intunatoly 
with happiness, that in seeking the one, she felt die 
was also seeking the other y and therefore she b^ 
g&n each day by devoting its first hours to this pww 
suit. The events of the day she considered as 
guided, or overruled by the providence of her ^6od 
and Saviour ; and she received whatever was pre- 
sented to her, of happiness or disappointment as 
from a &ther who knew her nature, and what is 
required to improve it, better than she herself did.'' 
Mrs. Ruthven paused, and looked round at Catlisr 
rine, who had leant back while she i^ke — she was 
in tears. 

" Why this, my dear young friend V\ , 
. ^* I cannot tell," replied Catharine, smiling, and 
wiping them away, ** I really cannot tell ; boi I wiph 
I knew the happiness of religion : as yet I only 
Iwow it as a restraint, or at most, I feel admiratiiin 
for the character of the Divine Being throuj^ the 
beauties of his creation." 

<' Follow on to know the Lord, and yon . shall 
know him, my sweet young friend," replied Mrs. 
Ruthven, with great tenderness ; *< and believe me, 
who am a weak spirited sinful traveller to that better ' 
country, that the knowledge of Him, even to the 
weakest and most unwilling to trust in his goodness, 
is a source of peace and happiness which, though 
it may not save them, throughj^their own weakness I 
and culpable want of faith in his promises, from I 
many sins and sorrows, yet is so superior to all the I 
world can give, that when once attained, we scarce- 
ly need any other proof of its being the gift of hea^ 



yen." 
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■ I 

bank you, my dear madam,'' replied Catha- 
I believe all you say, and hope I shall one 
derstand it. In the mean time, I shall at- 
to imitate Mr. Dunallan*s angel mother, at 
in studying the will of God on my bended 
the first moments of every day. But here 
Mrs. Oswald. We must, my dear madam, 
3 this conversation again." 
3rtainly, my sweet Mrs. Dunallan, it can 
ly be so delightful to you as it is to me." 
. Ruthven remained two days longer at Am- 
and Catharine learnt much of her character, 
steps she now so ardently wbhed to follow, 
ing away, Mrs. Ruthven offered to leave her 
er with Catharine, to enliven, in some degree, 
jde, which appeared to her too severe for one 
ng, and so evidently formed to love and be 
d in society. Catharine felt her kindness, and 
I Miss Ruthven had excited little interest in 
lings, she accepted the offer with gratitude, 
ough she attempted tp make the time pass 
bly to her guest, she could with difficulty at 
command her wandering thoughts, while con- 
l with the amiaUe, gentle, but common-plaee 
luthven. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 



The morning after Mrs. Ruthven's depaiton, 
Catharine was called an hour earlier than heretofen^ 
and began that examination of her own heart, which 
she had determined should be the first occupalion rf 
each day ; but she scarcely knew where, or how to 
begin. She knelt down with the Bible open hefen 
her, and became overpowered with a kind of awe 
quite new to her. ^^ How very serious is this oo» 
cupation !" thought she, when she recollected Mni 
Ruthven's description of the manner in which Don* 
allan's mother had performed it. She had ezamii^ 
ed every motive and desire of her heart, as if in 1k/$A 
presence of her Creator. Catharine attempted to \ 
do the same. She read, and prayed that she might \^ 
understand. She reflected on her past life, and 
compared it with what she knew of the precepts of 
Christianity, and she saw, that in that pure light it 
appeared only a succession of trifling pursuits, and 
a continued indulgence in all that her heart desired, 
without any reference to the Being who demanded 
the first place in that heart. She rose from her 
knees humbled and dejected ; and, for some days, 
though she persevered in her morning task, yet she 
felt no increase o( happiness ; on the contrary, she 
was at times really miserable. Gradually, however, 
as she became more acquainted with Scripture, she 
perceived that peace o^ xnivii^ ^v^ ^oN. <i.wfiSNsaX.\Bv >5|j> 
iwrance of the strictness '\\.iec^>Mx^^»^^^N»^^^««^ 
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UmptoA to think, when, on comparitig her be&rt and 

1^ mth ita demands, ahe found, that the more she 

Itnev them the more was she convinced that ahe 

«ever could perTorm them. She had raid to herself 

^repeatedly " No human creature can ; the ainceie 

ittUempt must be all that ia required :" but she could 

not fest satiaGed with tbia conclusion, becaase she 

could Sad no eatisbctory answer to the question 

jlfbich necessarily Ibllowed, "Why were rules so 

^lOftracticable given Ut direct tis V But as she read 

eo, in a mpis earnestness of mind, the Christian 

l^tom opened mere fiiUy to her understanding. 

" i read Duoallan's short sketch of its outUnes 

deepest attention: she conversed freelj 

Oswald, who greatly aaaisted her in this 

tC after truth. Catharine's waa not a mind that 

acquiesce aubmissirely in remaining ignorant 

.^y subject that had once excited her curioeity : 

Si on one of such vast importuco as that which 

It occupied her dioughta, she sought informatim 

. . h Unwearied ardour, smd she grad^ly, hot clear- 

y alld convincingly, discovered tbe meaning of those 

M'j^TcV bcripture which had at first her led to dei> 

^ ^a^r if ever truly becoming a Ghristira. 

^l^jM/.^^t'lny dear Mrs. Oswald," aoid she, one e»en- 

ii^^li(^ a deeply isterestiag conversation with that 

ladyv^tion well I now comprehend that passage 

vitiidh you have so often attempted to make me at- 

tend to in vain, while I was in despair at my own 

wa^kness, and the strictnesa of the precepts of 

9^ipture. I now see that these pure precepts, that 

Mfot law, IS intended as a ' scboolmaster to bring us 

to Christ,* without whom we cannot perform one of 

its didatea in a right spirit. You at lost said, my 

deal Mre, Oswald, my true, beeV toMA, "&«*. ^«j*- 

ToL. L—S4 
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rience alono, my owa experience, must teach me 
this; and you said most truly indeed* I see all 
^vith a clearness that surprises myself. I see that 
we require an atonement for our past livesi and for 
the evil that still pollutes the hearts and actioofl of 
the most perfect. I feel that we require a new heart 
before we can see this, or be disposed to ask power 
to obey the will of God." 

" Yes, my dear love " replied Mrs. Oswald, " my 
prayers for you, Edwar^ikprayers for you, have 
been answered. How^f^lll^e rejoice to know that 
you have thus earnestly, thus perseveringly, sought 
that which it was the first desire of his heart you 
should obtain." 

Catharine sighed deeply, *' He would scarcely be- 
lieve the reality, my dear madam, if he sa;w how 'lit- 
tle influence it has upon me." *.■ .t 

Mrs. Oswald smiled, *< He would be satisfiej)^ ' 
my love, if he saw you, as I see you, stnigglidg| ! 
against your natural temper and acquired habits." '/r ■ 

Catharine had, indeed, for some time been strug* • 
gling constantly against the most gowerful and con-* 
firmed of all her habits, which was a total indifier- 
ence to all around her, excepting, perhaps, the indi- 
vidual or two who might, among numbers, excite 
some interest in her feelings. She had heen so long 
accustomed to be courted and amused by all, that 
she absolutely forgot the presence of those who did 
not in some manner excite her attention by their su- • 
perior powers of pleasing. A slight hint of this 
from Mrs. Oswald had pointed it out to her atten- 
tion, and made it one of the subjects of her morning ; 
scrutiny. Ever since her conversation with Mrs. 
Muthven, Catharine had c^nY^c^d \\«iw3& \» Vbrv^a 
those who visited her eiVVi^t Va x«aww^ w.;L^iwsxN.N 
aad very soon her house \>ec»m^ VbftS»NO>MsMb v»«< 
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of tbo younger females of the county. Catharine 
was the idol of the day ; but this afforded her no 
gratification ) because she valued very little the ad- 
miration or affection of those with whom she asso- 
ciated, from a sense of duty, Mrs. Oswald's hint, 
however, led her to examine into the cause of this 
want of interest in her young fellow-creatures ; and 
this examination led her to discover many hitherto 
unsuspected faults in, her heart and temper. She 
watched these with increasing care, and her improve- 
ment was proportionably rapid, and, consequently, 
her internal tranquillity increased in an equal de- 
gree. Instead of that lassitude and want of interest 
which hitherto had, at times, accompanied all her 
pursuits and all her pleasures, she now felt a degree 
of interest and enjoyment quite new to her. She 
lived to her Creator, and she felt that peace, and 
sweet gaiety of heaiif which can exist only where 
all the feelings and passions of the soul are subjected 
to the influence of religion. One severe disappoint- 
ment during this period, had taught her that religion 
is not a guide only, but also a source of the sweetest 
consolation. Elizabeth had found it impossible to 
come to Arnmore. Her husband's professional du- 
ties had called him to London, and for various rea- 
sons it was proper she should accompany him. Ca- 
tharine felt this disappointment severely, but one still 
more trying now awaited her. The time arrived at 
which Dunallan had led her to expect she would 
hear from kyn, and no letter came. Catharine be- 
came more anxious every day, every hour, though 
Mrs. Oswald discovered many plausible reasons for 
the delay. At last Catharine received a letter from 
Walderford, informing Viet VYveX )afe\»Ai\«»^'^'^'^ 
Vunallany and thought \l ipos«i\A'e^V>a\^NX^^'^^«sx^^ 
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have reached him before Catharine received hers. 
Dimallaa was well, and succeeding even beyond his 
hopes in the object of his mission ; at least all pro- 
mised fair ; and he hoped he should be aUe to re- 
turn home much sooner than he had expected. 
Wolderford had transcribed the passage-**Dunallan 
called it << his delightful home." 

Catharine returned thanks to heaven, with the 
most heartfelt gratitude, for this relief from anxiety ; 
for she had been unable to restrain her imagina- 
tion from picturing every thing dreadful that could 
have befallen Dunallan. 

Still, however, day passed away after day, and 
week afler week, and no letter from Dunallan mther 
to Catharine or Mrs. Oswald. Another letter from 
Mr. Walderford announced his having again heard 
from Dunallan-Hitill well and succeiuiful, but ex- 
tremely occupied, even harrassed with business. 
^ But," added Mr. Walderford in his letter, <« Dun- 
dlan, I have reason to hope, may now return to 
England in a few months." 

Catharine still felt grateful to heaven for the pre- 
servation of his health ; but the certainty that Dun- 
allan had, at least, become indifferent to her, requir« 
ed all her fortitude to support 

Still another letter to Mr. Walderford, and none 
to Catharine or Mrs. Oswald. 

Mrs. Oswald had herself at last ceased to account 
for his silence, and looked grave and anxious. She 
had written constantly to Dunallan, anMwd describ- 
ed her own and Catharine's disappointment at never 
hearing from him ; and his neglecting to reply to 
her letters at first surprised, and then alarmed her. 

jl^^!air^(hdlonglo(ALed-foc\^\\e^x%^\^^'c:t^ ^^'' 
tbume retirod wkh hws to V^i ^^^ ^^^^sSssmscx* 



ihe daied not traet bsrseir to read it in the presence 
•f Ibe young party now aasembled at Arnmore. 
(he trembled so violeotly she could scarcely bieak 
be seal. She at last, however, unfolded this long, 
ang expected letter. One page, and the half of 
Qother was written. She dared scarcely read. 

" I have just received your letter, ray dear Catha- 
ine, and answer iroroed lately." " My letter !" ex- 
latmed Catharine, " My twenty letters 1" for she 
lad not ceased writing to him, Ihough, of late, cold- 
T in her expressions of esteem and gratitude. She 
ead on — 

"You say you continue to find pleasure in the 
■ccupations I recommended to you. Mrs. Oswald 
.Iso assures me that you seem happy. I endeavour, 
herefore, to banish my uneasiness on your account. 
Ton know there is nothing which I should not feel 
t my duty and happiness to attempt, which could in 
he least degree add to your comfort, or even 
imuscment : unfortunate and most guilty as I feel 
nyaelf to be, in having deprived you of Uie power 
if choice in the most important of all your earthly 
:oRcem8. I would not so oflen repeat this, did I 
lot wish to improBs on your mind hovr greatly I feel 
bis consideration adds (o your every other claim on 
ne. I feel your generosity in assuring me that you 
ire not unhappy, and your goodness m desiring to 
please your absent friend in all you do. Be as- 
lured I am not ungrateful ; yet I wish you more to 
follow your own inclinations. Whatever you do 
irill most please me, if I think it has interested or 
amused you. ' 

" My friend has not deceived you in saying I may 
be home sooner than I ex\iec\fiA ^\«stLX\n^'^<scwN 
lut, dear Catharino, exceiptinft, "i v"^'^'''^'* '^"* 
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cover your wishes more perfectly, my coining home, 
be assured, will make no difference. I ask only to 
be regarded as your fnend, as the person on earth 
most bound to watch over your happiness, and who 
must ever be 

Your sincere, your devoted 

Edward Dunallan." 
Catharine read, and re-read this letter. She com- 
pared it \i-tth his last ; how changed ! Tet it was 
not unkind ; it was* as he ever was, feeling and 
anxious fur her happiness, even to a degree that 
le^kwned his own ; iNit his manner of writing to her 
was too« loo plainly changed. What could he mean, 
paitKularly the U^ part of his letter! ^ I have ex- 
prvcMed mv^iell' too kiadly lo him,'* thought she, 
bhwhiBg* as sAm thooghC '* and this is the way he 
has c^Msen to show me that he thinks so. A few 
WfMks aV tfe ace has proved to him, thai tlie interest 
P«mJik^ by pMv tVx my unhappy sitaarioo cannot 
|«rt« and he 6ais my fooksh affectioas will be fixed 
«i« baai w a «av he eauaoc reluiik 

CMawintM UMw her»elf o« her knees, and wept 
^«<Mff^r« She prayed t^ suhmirwsnn lo the Divine 
^r^i —V^ aK iC!^ «ft4^eaeMGiutts» howwrer pauifal, how- 
^.««c awctii'^tia^^ **l ce«{au« lo be mortified — I 
r n^'' cvoQttJBi^d jOe : ^ eiwMe me to love the 
i^MC cft*KWtt$ 1^ i8;(Nr<jve. I wowld fix my af- 
,ha >.Mru>— <-i>sk* uieitt to thyseftt" and leach 
3^ Shfee«v ht i:ie ivrvv I cacouc :g«e in this hitler 



^";d^i«tfti.Hf (^MtijLQ«Mi stcrv ciian an howr akme, and 
vo.T'nM ^? .H.-N^ Ot^«vx.ii 4mi hier sueass, per- 
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perceived, however, that Mrs. Oswald was retnaric- 
ably grave, aod treated her with more than her 
UBual tendeniess. Catharine dreaded that afae had 
Bomething painful to learn regarding Dunallan, and 
earnestly ezamined Mrs. Oswald's couDtenauce, to 
discover what she had to fear. Mrs. Oswald 
seemed to read her thoughts, and held out the letter 
she had received saying, ■' I have no secrets, my 
love." Catharine took the letter reluctandy, but 
Sirs. Oswald pressed it upon her ; and inviting some 
young ladies who were present to go with her and 
examine some newly arrived plants, Catharine re- 
mained alone. 

Dunallan's letter to hia aunt was kindly, but not 
cheerfully written. He did not mention Catharine 
till near the close of the letter. He expressed plea- 
sure at hearing she was not unhappy : " She is 
young to every thing," continued he ; " Novelty 
has still many charms for her ; and if the dispoBition 
you, my dear madam, describe increases, I hope it 
may be possible to preserve her at least from unhap- 
ptness during those years in which hope and imagi- 
nation are so vivid, Uiat the quiet and rational enjoy- 
ments which I alone can offer her, appear iriisome 
and insipid ; after that period, there may, peibaps, 
be some real happiness in store for both of us ; — but 
no more of this., Happiness, my dear aunt, I need ' 
not remind you, is not to be often found on diis side 
the grave. If I could feet innocent in the parti 
have acied towards her ! — but that is past now b^ 
yond recall." This was all that was said of Catha- 
rine ; but there was a degree of impatience to be 
home, expressed in this letter, which surprised her. 
" Whjrsboald be wish to be home\ \t\i»X\iiK5V^t«»"' 
■an home oSir him ?" ttinnolit (fti*. WftiAX ■*»«!' 
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regard myself as all that he possesses at honu 
How absurd ! What, to such a -man as Dunallai 
is one private connexion ! If his feeling hea 
could be satisfied that I was happy, he would so( 
forget my existence. I only am a load to him— 
cause of pain and anxiety. This shall not he. 
will write so as to convince him, that I at leat 
know, that the source of the purest happiness is d 
in this world — not even in possessing the affectio 
of the most perfect beings it contains ; and I tni 
that in seeking happiness from its only true sourc 
the liveliness of hope and imagination will be so i 
rected, as to convince him that it increases that hi 
piness a thousand fold." 

Catharine returned her letter to Mrs. Oswi 
without making any remark, who received it also 
silence. 

At night, when the rest of the party hfid retired 
their apartments, Catharine followed Mrs. Oswa 
<< Will you admit me for a few moments, my dear 
madam ?" 

Mrs. Oswald drew her affectionately into her I 
som, *' My beloved Catharine, I know what ] 
.must have suffered during this day of disappoi 
ment. But, ray love, I am completely persuad 
that there is some mystery hangs over this long 
lence of Dunallan's, and this strange alteratioQ 
the style of his letters— some mistake, that only 
quires explanation." 

Catharine kissed Mrs. Oswald tenderly, and tl 
drew away from her. For a few moments she cc 
not speak. Mrs. Oswald herself wept. 

« My dear, kind Mrs. Oswald," said Catharine 

last, '' this has indeed been a day of bitter dii 

poiatmeut io .me ; but I tiEAnk ^qm ^ttl believe tb 
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neither deceive myself nor you when I $ussure yoU| 
that it is not so insupportably severe as I dreaded it 
would be when 1 first read that long-looked'-for let- 
ter. The idea, that every event of my life is order« 
ed exactly as it happens by a tender and mercifiil 
Father, is almost as powerfully present to my 
thoughts and feelings as the painful contents of these 
letters ; and the idea is so sweetly soothing — so 
elevating, that I cannot say I am very unhappy ; in* 
deed, what I feel, though it is unlike common plea- 
sure, is superior to it. But, my dear madam, I do 
not believe there is any mystery where you sup- 
pose there is ; and I am now come to ask you to 
make me a promise without which I cannot feel 
satisfied." 

^^ If the promise is not to attempt to unravel this 
mystery, my dearest Catharine, do not ask me, for I 
cannot give it." 

^' Then, my dear madam, I must submit, and in- 
deed be most vivetched." 

" How, my love ?" 

^< Because, my dear Mrs. Oswald, I cannot help 
feeling certain, that this idea about mystery is quite 
groundless. You will lead Mr. Dunallan to suppose 
that I expect more of his regard than he can bestow ; 
this will make him consider himself unjust, and then 
he will be unhappy ; and this is the only thing I now 
really dread, and which would, I am sure, make mo 
miserable." 

<< Ah, my Catharine, " replied Mrs. Oswald, 
<< would you, from such false refinements, such tri- 
fling delicacies, sufier some injurious mistake, some 
deception to proceed, which may in the end prove 
fiital to the happiness of belli V^ 

''But, my dear roadatn^how VsyI^ows^^"^^^^ 
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can be any mistake t Mr. Dunallan must liETe re- 
ceived our letters — it is plain he has from some pas- 
sages in his. The only mistake is this, that I have 
supposed he felt more tenderness for me than he 
does, or can. You, my dearest, kindest Mrs. Os- 
wald, have assisted me in this delusion, and Mr. 
Dunallan wishes to undeceive us." 

Mrs. Oswald shook her head. << What romantic 
delicacy, my love ; it is unworthy of you." 

'* But, madam," replied Catharine, rather hurt, 
'' it is I who must suffer either way ; may I not at 
least have my choice ?" 

** Certainly, my love ; forgive me, if, in my anx- 
iety for your happiness, I seem to forget your right 
to dictate in what so nearly concerns yourself." 

<' Forgive me, my too kind Mrs. Oswald, I may 
be, I probably am wrong : but will you at least wait 
till I have had time to think over this matter!" 

'< In the way that Dunallan's mother used to ex- 
amine every subject ?" asked Mrs. Oswald, smiling 
kindly. 

<< Yes," replied Catharine. 

<< Surely my love ; your decisidh, afler such an 
examination, will satisfy me." 

Catharine never found such difficulty in deciding 
any question. There was surely no good reason 
against Mrs. Oswald's making the simple inquiry 
she wished; yet, when obliged next morning to 
join that lady, and her other guests, Catharine had 
been unable to form any opinion which satisfied her 
on the subject. Afler breakfast, Catharine, who had 
never suffered visiters, or any other cause, to pre- , 
vent her from attending to those institutions intrust- 
ed to her by DunaWaw, ^te^wt^^Xft %^ tmA nNss*. Wt 
school Mrs. OswaVd o«Qt^\.o^^^^wvw«1 ^tffi^* 
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and, on their way, inquired whether she had formed 
her opioioo on the subject of their conversation the 
Receding night. 

Catharine hesitated. << Is it necessary that one 
should be able to give a convincing reason for every 
difference of opinion, madam?" said she at last; 
^' for I confess that, af\er I have thought over, and 
studied this subject almost ever since we parted last 
night, I have been unable to find one reason which 
you will admit, for differing from you ; yet I still do 
so as much as ever. May feeling, or delicacy, or 
instinct, or any thing you choose to call it, not de- 
cide on some subjects ?" 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. ^^ I see that you have come 
to the same conclusion I have, my dear Catharine. 
I have found it vain to try the merits of this subject 
by any rules but those of feeling ; and I remember 
when I should have felt exactly as you do ; and 
therefore, for the present at least, I must just do as 
you wish." 

<< My dear Mrs. Oswald, a thousand thanks ! This 
is too good ! Oh, how I thank you ! 

" But you will write Dunallan, my love ?" 

'<Yes, I ought— I must; but I know not how 

<* Write naturally, my Catharine, write just as 
y^ou feel ; I also shall write by this evening's post : 
our letters must go together, since I am to say no- 
thing about you. Your letter may cost you some 
thought ; I shall attend your school for you if you 
choose to return and write it now ; your guests will 
expect you to join them soon." 

Catharine gratefully accepted of Mrs. Oswald's 
offer. She feh that her letter woxA^vrs^c^^^^^^V^s^ 
much thought. She dreaded V>elT«^vci% ^^ ^^A^g^^Mi 
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feeling of disappoiatment ; and she equally dreaded 
any expression escaping her that fnendakip aloM 
might not dictate. XSer many cbangei^ and sdH 
unsatisfied with what she had writt^, she was oblig- 
ed to conclude and join her guests. 
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